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1. Easiest cot to apply to roll. 


2. Positive adherence via seamless 
gummed cloth lining. 


Uniform density via cork 
cushion. 


4. Smooth running long life due to 
uniform wear. 


Sonoco Propucts Company 
BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 


PAPER CARRIERS 


> OU RC E 


O 
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| 
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REG.U S&S. PAT OFF 


WEDNESOAY 


THUREDAY 


FRIDAY 


BATUROAY 


They're easier to read because the broad-faced wheels carry large, bold, 
lithographed figures .. . figures that are on the same plane with the surface 
of the wheel . 
So you can read your production ‘news’ easily from several feet away... 3m ——— 
This is one of many Veeder-Root Vantage Points which add up to give you 
top value in Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Counters. Look at all you get: 
QUICK CONVERTIBILITY 
YALE LOCK PROTECTION 


STRONG, LOW-WEIGHT WHEELS : 9 . 
STEEL MOUNTING INSERTS | 


EASY-RESETTING KNOBS 
COMPLETE INSTALLATION 


Have your Veeder-Root 
Field Engineer show you 
exactly what these Veeder- 
Root Vantage Points mean. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 
HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


OFFICES IN; Boston. Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, San Francesco, Montreal, Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, Mexico City. In 
England: Veeder-Root Lid., Dickinson 
Works, 20 Purley Way, Croydon, Surrey. 
In Canada: Veeder- Root of Canada, 
Lid., Montreal 
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| Have you equipped your looms with spring crank arms? With this 
‘ . | application alone, mills have increased loom speeds by 7 to 20 
5 | picks per minute. 
| @ Crank arm adjustment permits accurate setting of lay in 
ar relation to transfer motion and interrelated parts. Positive setting | 
: is maintained at all times. 
| @ Coil springs absorb shock with resulting smoother loom 
operation. 
| @ Replaceable bronze bushings and easily accessible grease | 
: | fittings insure long crank arm life under severe mill conditions. sy 
ae | | Replace wood crank arms with spring type crank arms. Derive the | — | 
benefits of higher speed and more cloth per loom. Modern weave | | 
room methods call for up to date parts. 
| 
| 
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Armstrong's Accotex Aprons are available for single apron and double apron 
types of long draft equipment, and for roving as well as spinning frames, 
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Many are still producing quality yarn 


How long do the most durable aprons on 
your frames last? Many of Armstrong’s Acco- 
tex Long Draft Aprons have been in continu- 
ous production for more than six years... 
and they still are producing top-quality yarn. 
This long life not only reduces apron costs 
but also means fewer shutdowns for replace- 
ments. Thus Accotex saves you money, labor, 
and production time. 

The reason for this service record is the 
special Accotex Apron construction developed 


by Armstrong. Heavy layers of non-oxidizing 


synthetic rubber enclose a sturdy, non-stretch 
cord interliner. This provides a tough wear- 
ing surface on both the inside and outside 


of Accotex Aprons. The reinforced construc- 


tion insures constant fiber control, too. Acco- 
tex Aprons can’t stretch, grow, or sag. 

You also get these important advantages 
when you install Accotex Aprons on your 
spinning and roving frames: 
UNIFORMITY—AIll Accotex Aprons have the 


a. 6 after six years on mill frames 


same composition throughout, and dimen- 
sions of every size are accurate. 

SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION—Accotex Aprons 
have no seams—no structural weaknesses to 
cause premature failure. 

CLEAN RUNNING—Accotex Aprons do not 
crack or scuff. Thus they help produce 
cleaner-running work with less waste. 
REDUCED LAPPING—Accotex Aprons afte not 
affected by temperature or humidity. They 
perform with a minimum of lapping. 

GOOD FRICTION—The efficient “grip” of 
Accotex Aprons reduces slippage. 

Get cost figures on Accotex Aprons. Then 
check their durability and economy on your 
frames. Your Armstrong representative will 
gladly help you arrange a test installation. 
Call him today. Or write for samples, prices, 
and information on your particular appli- 
cation, Armstrong Cork Company,’ 
Textile Products Department, 8205 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ACCOTEX COTS... by the makers of Accotex Aprons 


Armstrong's NC727 Accotex Cot gives you the advantages of 
both synthetic rubber and cork. This combination of tough-— 
ness and high friction provides maximum eyebrow resistance 
in a synthetic cot. It also results in better drafting, high yarn 
strength, less slicking up. In addition, Accotex Cots offer 
long initial service life. They can be rebuffed 5 or 6 times. 


Armstrong’s J490 Accotex Cot is outstandingly superior in re- 
sistance to top roll laps. You can prove this right on your 
own frames. It is the cot to use where lapping is a serious 
consideration when running either wool or synthetic fibers 
on standard cotton system equipment. : 


Armstrong’s Accotex Cots are now serving more 
spindles than any other roll covering. In addition 
to the NC727 and the J490, Accotex Cots are made 
in other formulations, with and without cork, for 
special services. Ask your Armstrong representative 
for recommendations on the best type for you. 
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WOODSIDE HILLS 


GREENVILLE, S.C. | BROWN MFG C0 


"Plants: CONCORD, 


Greenville, S. C. 
Simpsonville, S. C. 
Fountain Inn, | WwW 
Easley, S. C. 
‘Liberty, S. C. 


Man clurers of 


COTTON FLANNELS 


| Selling Agents: 
Iselin- Jefferson Co., Inc., ; 


New York City 


Some People Leave Luck! 


BUT... most people like a sure thing better. They insist on dependable ‘ 
quality and consistent good service—frown on haphazard methods of doing 
business. 

- Dependability has always rated tops with Dundee. Year after year we 
have underscored its importance in all business transactions as well as in 
the constant quality of our products. This allegiance to high business : ’ 


standards has won for Dundee the confidence of our customers everywhere. 


INCORPORATED GRIFFIN, GEORGIA 4 


Manufacturers of Famous Nationally Advertised DUNDEE TOWELS 


Plain and Name Woven Turkish Towels — Huck | +* 
Towels — Dish Towels — Toweling — Crashes ‘ 


Damask Table Tops — Napkins — Diapers 


Showrooms: ; 40 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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HAT highly important process between the grey room and the 
finishing plant or the dye house is illustrated herewith in principle. 
The key to success is the Becco method of rope — open-width bleach- | 
ing, especially developed for heavy goods and for dyeing. 


Becco Continuous Steam Bleaching means better quality, higher pro- 
duction, and shorter processing time at lower cost. It is a flexible 


method for handling various types and widths of goods. 


Let Becco engineers and bleaching experts discuss with you your par- 
ticular requirements. They can give you useful ideas on how to improve 
your present operations and help you plan for the future. 


BECCO SALES CORPORATION 
AGENTS FOR BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 
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A Recent Installation 


The above photograph shows a recent installation of H & B Revolving Flat 
Cards with individual motor drive at the Veterans’ Mill in Calhoun, Georgia. 


Mr. C. M. Jones, President of the mill, which makes coarse yarn for chenille 


rugs and spreads, states that these H & B cards are doing ‘‘excellent work.” 
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The ‘“‘excellent work” mentioned by Mr. Jones is characteristic of H & B 


Revolving Flat Cards. The following features, which are the result of quality 
design, materials and workmanship, make this kind of performance possible: 
7 5 distinct setting points, used singly or in any combination, to 

control setting to .001 inch. 


Bends and flats perfectly concentric with the cylinder at every 
point. 


Cylinder bearings made of phosphor bronze. 
Pedestals adjustable either vertically or horizontally. 
Feed roll weights below, instead of above, the roll. 


Drop lever with new disengaging handle, and new actuating foot 
treadle. 


Patent method for securing clothing to the flats. 


AWAW NW 


Patent top grinding arrangement for grinding from the working 
seating of the flats. 


. INSTALLATION STATISTICS 


® Overall floor space 59 sq. ft. 

f Overall height from floor 6.3" 

Net weight 6300 Ibs. — — 
4 Gross weight (domestic) .... 7000 Ibs. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
ATLANTA, Ga. 
BtS CITIZENS ANG SOUTHEEN 
MATION AL BANK SUILOING 
JOHNSTON 
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WALDENSIAN 
MANOHTELD nt, | HOSIERY MILLs 


INCORPORATED | 
VALDESE, N. C. | 
* 


Selling Agents 


| Sales Offic - 
Textile Converting Co. - Room 6724 Empire State Bldg. 
627 Broadway + New York | New York | N. Y. 


Piedmont Manufacturing 
Company 


Piedmont, South Carolina 


Division of 
J. P. STEVENS & CO, Inc. § 
New York, N. Y. 
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Wave YOU thit amaning mew 


..+ By Graton & Knight Gives You 

The Performance And Long Life You've 

Always Wanted. 

other picker combines such long 

service life with such smooth perform- 
| —— 7% ance. Look at what STEEL-HIDE can do 

for you: 


[ @ CUT OPERATING COSTS. . . because STEEL-HIDE com- 
bines longer life with smoother operation. Shock absorp- 
tion is tremendously improved .... laminated raw-hide 
leather nose is accurately drilled to receive shuttle spur. 
Boxing problems are greatly reduced. STEEL-HIDE is inter- 
changeable right and left hand .. . inventory is cut to a 
minimum. 


@ REDUCE “SECONDS” . . . rebound controlled . 
kinky filling ... because picker maintains true alignment on 
stick due to patented loop construction: leather cushion on 
front absorbs shocks — rubber cushion on back insures 
snug fit — steel lip prevents rocking. 


@ INCREASE YARDAGE . . . because exclusive, steel-and- 
leather construction gives longer loom service .. . fewer 
shut-downs. Heavy gauge steel sheath gives extra 


Loom tests of STEEL-HIDE show that it cuts strength .. . leather gives perfect resiliency. 


operating costs, reduces cloth spoilage, in- 
creases yardage and reduces maintenance. 


| _ @ REDUCE MAINTENANCE . . . because all parts associ- 
LATEST ADDITION TO THE _ ated with picker action last longer. Stick breakage is re- 
duced ... shoe wear is minimized. | 


STEELHIDE .... its longer life is locked in steel 


Designed to fit 1" x 19/32" stick only. 
Order o test lot from your nearest Graton & Knight Distributor and 


2 O RAN GS E Li N E ; | find out in your own mill how STEEL-HIDE will secielasoee for you. 
LOOM LEATHERS 


A complete line manufactured by the 


world’s largest manufacturer of 
industrial leathers 


GRATON « KNIGHT COMPANY 


328 FRANKLIN STREET, WORCESTER 4, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Plymouth 
Manufacturing 
Co., Inc. 


4 ) 


The Randolph Mills 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON 
FLANNELS 


Cality 
SHEETINGS 
and 


FRANKLINVILLE, N. C. 


DRILLS 


McCOLL, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Baker-Cammack 
Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


High Quality 


MEN’S: HALF HOSE 


BURLINGTON, N. C. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 5 QUICK STEPS 


_ 


; REDUCE labor and material costs, because you: 

i Y (} lf ELIMINATE handling heavy bales of burlap. 
ELIMINATE time required to open bales and remove 

bale coverings. 


' ELIMINATE time required to cut burlap into sheets. 

+ ELIMINATE using more burlap than necessary. 

: ELIMINATE all hand sewing. 

IMPROVE the appearance of your rolls. 

YOUR CUSTOMERS 
5 packages that are easy to handle, because there’s a 
} handy ear on each end. 

: SAVE TIME as TITE-FIT TUBING is easily and 
; 7 quickly removed. Just untwist wire tie at one end and 
4 slip tubing off. 

: ELIMINATE chance of cutting into contents and dam- 
| aging stati as no cutting of — thread or goods 
i This versatile tubing fits almost any shape and a wide 
: range of package sizes. One roll may cover many 
4 different diameters and lengths neatly, without waste 
? because TITE-FIT TUBING has sfretch in both directions. 5. Cut off the Tite-Fit Tobing about 3 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. l 
514 Second Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. | 


[) Send descriptive folder on TITE-FIT TUBING | 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


= C) Send sample. Our packages are approximately | 
" se inches in circumference. (Please specify) | 
| Conadion Bog Co., Montreal, and the Ontario Bag Rs 

Co., Port Colborne, Ontario, are licensed manufacturers sat 
City Zone _ State 
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| Pull tube well down over object 
« leaving an overage to cover bottom 
& 
Brooklyn 32, New York 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA MANUFACTURING CO. 


MARION, N. C. 


Sp inners of | | 


Combed Yarns 


Wide Print 


~ Sales Offices — 


Philadelphia - New York + Chicago - Boston 
Chattanooga - Providence - Reading 


CHIQUOLA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PATH, CAROLINA 


Converting (bth 


Ww 


Selling Agents —H 


ESSLEIN & CO. — 77 Worth St, New York, N. Y. 
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WRITE THE SPECIFICATIONS! 


There’s a fundamental advantage to mill owners in Southern States Equipment 
Corporation's cloth inspection table. It is adaptable to your specific needs. The 
design pictured above is the basic operating mechanism. The construction is so 
highly versatile that any phase of the overall table can be furnished for simple 
: and quick adaptation to fit your specific inspection problems. Clutch operating 
4 mechanism, piling device or other features of this basic design, which may be 
§ adapted to the modernization of your present tables, can be furnished. 


VCheck these outstanding features: 


; \/Clutch mechanism, with foot treadle release, permits jog- VQuick-acting reverse mechanism, operated by foot 
: ging or inching without excessive wear—drives immedi- treadle, leaves operator’s hands free — provides instan- 
i ately forward when engaged! taneous control! 

7 VEasily loaded from either front or back and quickly VUpper cloth roller floats to allow for various thicknesses, 
} threaded by operator. bumps, wrinkles, seams, etc. Cloth roll unwinds in cradle 


ne with free turning removable rolls. 
Available for any cloth width, with adjustable cradle ° 


guides to center any width. VRequires minimum of power in operation. 
| Mechanical Division Agents: 
F. C. TODD, INC. | MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 3 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Southern States 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Equipment Corp. 


HAMPTON, GEORGIA 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY DIVISION 
Largest WManufacturer of Cast -“Jooth aud Cut -“Jooth Gears in the South 
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Collen 


CONCORD, NORTH CAROLINA 


Manufacturers of 
Drapery and 
Upholstery Fabrics 


Alice 


Manutacturing 
Lompany 


Lasley. South Carolina 


Whtn ington, 


Spefferd 3 NC. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Carded Broadeloths 
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fewer ends down 
in mill 


In a large varn mill in central North Carolina, a 
test, run on 264 apenas equipped with Dayco 
Roll Coverings and 272 spindles equipped with a 
competitive make, the competitive roll coverings 
caused almost twice as many ends down, per 
thousand spindle hours, as did the Daycos. 

As in many other tests, conducted under actual 
mill operating conditions, Daycos outperformed 
the competitive roll coverings by a wide margin 
...in this test... with 47.6° less ends down. 
To insure a fair test, both makes of roll coverings 
were run under identical circumstances of frame 
condition, temperature and relative humidity, 
and with the same kind of yarn. 

Daycos outperform. all other roll coverings in 
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‘write Textile Products Division. The 
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test after test, because they are built with exactly 
the right amount of cushion and the correct 
coefficient of friction to assure perfect drafting 
properties. Too. Daycos are not affected by tem- 
perature or humidity, which means their superior 
physical properties will remain constant through- 
out their long service life. In fact. the character- 
istics of Dayco Roll Covering are such that Dayco’s 
surface drafting properties improve with use. 

You can prove these things to 
yourself by trying Daycos on your 
frames. For complete information, 
Dayton Rubber Company, Woodside 
Building, Greenville, 5. C. 


HW rite today for your free copy of Dayco’s 
new Cot Grinder bulletin, No. A-550. 


17 


fo 


RIVER MILLS, 


TUXEDO, NORTH CAROLINA 


SPINNERS AND PROCESSORS OF 
FINE COMBED YARNS 


8s to 80s Single, 2-3-4-ply 


Combed Peeler and Combed Sak 


Ww 


Gassed, mercerized, bleached cones, tubes and 
skeins for the Thread, Weaving and Knitting 


Trades. 


DARLINGTON MFG. CO. 
Also Combination Specialty Yarns of Cotton, 


DARLINGTON, S. C. 
Acetate, Rayon and Wool. 


Manufacturers of 


Selling Agents—DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO., 240 Church Street, New York City 
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synthetic 


35 HUDSON 


> 


| 
outstanding non-ionic surface active 
agents for wool, cotton fibers. 
e Excellent wetting, emulsifying and scouring properties 
¢ Quick rinsing 
¢ Readily soluble at all temperatures 
e Equally effective in hard or soft water 
¢ Neutral reaction 
¢ Resistant to acids and alkalis 
¢ Non-electrolyte—non-reactive 
¢ Compatible with anionic and cationic compounds 
Our skilled technicians are available for plant demonstrations. 
G ON 
BOSTON + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA - PROVIDENCE + SAN FRANCISCO 


ith proper guidance from top manage- 
ment, the nation’s workers can 
powerfully attack inflation at its source. 


One way, of course, is by increasing pro- 
duction. But production of most goods 
already has been pushed to maximum! The 
other approach is to reduce the volume of 
dollars that can be used to bid up prices on 
scarce goods. , 


There’s no more effective tool for this job 
than the Payroll Savings Plan for the regu- 
lar purchase of U. S. Security Bonds. Via 
this plan, 5.5 million wage earners are in- 
vesting over 8°, of their pay—over 100 
million dollars per month—in Bonds. 


What Is the Status of the Plan in Your Company? 


In companies where top management backs 
the Plan, 35° to 50°, of the employees 
participate, and the average total Bond- 
holding is $1200 per family. If these figures 
are above those for your employees, it is 
apparent that the Plan needs reinvigoration 
by your personal sponsorship. 


Benefits Accrue to the Nation and to Your Company 


Every Bond dollar that is built up in the 
Treasury is used to retire a dollar of the 
national debt that is potentially inflationary. 
Every Bond held means fewer dollars to go 
to market to bid up prices on scarce goods. 
In addition, dollars invested in Bonds are 
building future purchasing power. All these 
factors contribute to the security of the 
national economy—including your business. 


Bonds build security for individuals, be- 
cause every $3 invested pay. $4 at maturity. 

Moreover, in 19,000 companies operating 
the Payroll Savings Plan, employees have 
proved to be more contented. Worker pro- 
duction has increased, absenteeism has de- 
creased—even accidents have been fewer! 


Management's Role Is Vital 


Even with all its benefits, the Payroll Savings 
Plan requires sponsorship by top manage- 
ment to keep employees aware of the bene- 
fits. That’s why the Treasury Department 
has prepared a kit of materials especially 
for you to distribute among specific key 
personnel. Be sure to get and use your kit— 
for the security of your company and your 
country! 

For any help you want, call on your 
Treasury Department’s State Director, 
Savings Bonds Division. 


can reduce 


you and 


‘your employees 


this inflationary gap 


20 


NATIONAL 


INCOME 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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°p OWER... 
DELIVERED: 


Picking up power ens the source 
and delivering it to a driven 
machine without too much loss 
along the way seems relatively 
simple. Most any belting can do a 
fair job for a while. 

But if you’re on the lookout for 
CONSTANT EFFICIENCY OVER A 
LONG PERIOD OF TIME, then 
consider first Southern Belting‘s 
long-life, low-stretch, extra-grip 
PIVOTAN. America’s finest leather 
belting! 


Manufacturers 


Warehouse Distributors - 


Lesher Rubber V-Belts and Metal Rockwood-Southern 
Belting Belting and Sheaves _ Pulleys Pivoted Motor Drives Motors 
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power consump 
power loss. 


Reduction of power 
applied. Sinclair 


Besides contributing to low power 
consumption Sinclair LILY WHITE OILS 
help reduce maintenance cost by pro- 
moting long bolster life. Their worth 
was proven in many plants during 
the war years when mills were oper- 
ating at top capacity and replace- 
ment parts were difficult to obtain. 
LILY WHITES come in viscosities to suit 
all operating speeds. Our lubrication 
counsel is available in solution of. 
your problems. 
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SINCLAIRN 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL 
WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N.Y: 
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IT STAYS WHITE, BRIGHT AND RIGHT 


Barreled Sunlight Outside White is a multiple- 
pigment paint, specially formulated for long-lasting 


Rather than reduce the quality of Outside Barreled 
Sunlight when first grade raw materials were “‘tight”’ 
we took it off the market. But NOW IT’S BACK — 
BETTER THAN EVER! With the first brush stroke 
you'll see that it’s even whiter, more brilliant. And 
it actually becomes whiter and brighter with time. 
removes dirt and dust in 


“Controlled: chalking” 


weathering . keeps the surface always clean in 


appearance. Vea and most tmportant, it is that 


slow. ‘‘controlled chalking’’ process that leaves a 
smooth, even surface that ts readily repainted with 


a minimum oft preparation. 


24 


protection and rock-bottom maintenance costs. Its 
flow, hiding power and meld have all been improved. 
It is the quality paint you need for a first-class, long- 
lasting paint job at an economical cost, 

Ask a Barreled Sunlight representative to inspect 
your mill village or other residential properties. He 
can offer dollar-saving paint advice in matching the 
right Barreled Sunlight paints to your needs for 
exteriors and interiors of company-owned homes . . . 
if desired. Write 

PERCHA PAINT..COMPANY;, 
, Providence, R. I. 


in white or color combinations. 
5-E Dudley 
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OUTSIDE 


Get the “Inside’’ Story on How 
BARRELED SUNLIGHT 
Ups Worker Efficiency Through 
Better Light! 


Light-meter tests prove beyond question 
that famous Barreled Sunlight WHITE paint 
on plant ceilings and walls makes seeing 
easier hence adds to worker efficiency. After 
painting with Barreled Sunlight, one large 
a reports 30% more light! Your Barreled 
Sunlight representative can supply helpful 
recommendations for painting mill interiors 
better — and at lower cost. 


in whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, there's apapericn suNLIGHY Paint for every job 
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STERLING 
COTTON MILLS, INC 


* Manufacturers of 


Cotton Yarns 10's to 20's 
Cones, Tubes, Skeins 
and Ball Warps in 
singles, 2, 3 and 4 Ply. 


FRANKLINTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Grove 


COTTON MILLS 
COMPANY 


High Quality 
Combed Yarns 


THREAD YARNS A SPECIALTY 


Combed Peeler and Sak-20's to 80's 


China brove, North Carolina 


RIEGEL TEXTILE CORPORATION 


WARE SHOALS DIVISION ® WARE SHOALS S. C. 


PLANTS: TRION, GEORGIA « WARE SHOALS, SOUTH CAROLINA — 


____OFFICES IN NEW YORK e¢ ATLANTA « CHICAGO « DALLAS . 
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THE ONE 
SPREADER 


FOR EVERY MODEL LOOM 


There is only one HUNT SPREADER, the patent 
of Hunt Machine works. Since 1942 multiplied 
thousands of Hunt Spreaders have been installed 


on looms of all makes—old models and new. Re- 
sults, from the words and letters of pleased textile 
executives, are these: 


“Less Vibration” ...."Better Fabric,” 


“Reduced Weave Room Maintenance Cost,” 


“Higher Loom Speeds . . . More Picks,” 


“Fewer Seconds and Less Breakage” 
"14% More Cloth Than When Looms Were New” 


“You Modernized Our Weave Room.” 


Write or wire today to learn what Hunt 
Spreaders can do for YOUR looms. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
200 ACADEMY STREET TELEPHONE 200 GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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COTTON MILLS, INC. China Grove 


COTTON MILLS 


COMPANY 
* Manufacturers of 
ee Cotton Yarns 10's to 20's 2 | High Quality 
Cones, Tubes, Skeins Combed Tarns 
and Ball Warps in : | 
singles, 2, 3 and 4 Ply. THREAD YARNS A SPECIALTY 


Combed Peeler and Sak-20's to 80's 


Ww 


FRANKLINTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


China brove, North Carolina 


RIEGEL TEXTILE CORPORATION 


WARE SHOALS DIVISION © WARE SHOALS S. C. 


PLANTS: TRION, GEORGIA « WARE SHOALS, SOUTH CAROLINA ace 
____.OFFICES IN NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS 
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THE ONE 
SPREADER 


FOR EVERY MODEL LOOM 


There is only one HUNT SPREADER. the patent 
of Hunt Machine works. Since 1942 multiplied 
thousands of Hunt Spreaders have been installed 
on looms of all makes—old models and new. Re- 


sults, from the words and letters of pleased textile 


executives, are these: 


“Less Vibration”... “Better Fabric,” 
“Reduced Weave Room Maintenance Cost,” 


“Higher Loom Speeds ... More Picks,” 


“Fewer Seconds and Less Breakage” 
"14% More Cloth Than When Looms Were New” 


“You Modernized Our Weave Room.” 


Write or wire today to learn what Hunt 
Spreaders can do for YOUR looms. 


UNT MACHINE WORKS. INC. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
200 ACADEMY STREET TELEPHONE 200 GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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3010 Empire State Building + New York, N. Y. 


PILOT 


FULL FASHION 4 Spinners of 
(Quality larns 


MILLS INC. 


VALDESE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Full-Fashioned Hose 


In 42, 45, 48, 51 and 54 gauge 


ie lover Spinning Mills Co. 


JACOBS & SCHEY 


CLOVER, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Alabama Institution . . . 
| Weaving Fabrics for the World 


— 


Manufacturers of 


Sheeting Osnaburg Birdseye Drills 
Herringbone Twills Corduroy Gabardine Warp Sateen 
Bed Ticking Pinchecks Pinstripes Drapery 
Boot Duck Abrasive Cloth . Jeans 


Providing employment for over 2300 ALABAMA CITIZENS in 


pants at: ALICEVILLE FAYETTE WINFIELD CLANTON 
WrETUMPKA GREENVILLE DADEVILLE 


ALABAMA MILLS, Inc. 
Main Office: 706 South 29th Street 
BIRMINGHAM 5. ALABAMA 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO.. INC. 
@O WORTH STREET. NEW YORK 13.N. Y. 
EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS 
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FOR WARP SIZING COTTON YARNS 


4 


LEMis a slow-congealing warp sizing starch | 
that minimizes the use of moisture resisting tallow 


and similar fatty compounds. Just enough tallow 
is used to prevent sticking to the drying cylinders. 


Remember this, any moisture resisting film on the 
yarn necessitates a high, uncomfortable humidity 
level in the weave room. Enough extra moisture 
must be present in the air to penetrate the water . 
resisting film—if the starch component in the sizing 
is to be properly plasticized. 


Conventional_thick and thin boiling starches re- 
quire an excessive fat complement to prevent fast 
congealing—and a humidity lével_that must be 
maintained at 80-90%. 
with its low tallow complement, requires only~a 
70-75% humidity. 


penetrates deeper ...is more adhesive... . 
reduces shedding . . . and permits excellent weaving 
results—without loading the cloth with starch. 


National also produces: FLOTEX to replace natural gums 
for printing; SPUNJEL for warp sizing spun rayon, 
AMBERTEX a heavy-bodied thickener for white discharge. 
direct and vat color printing; FIBERTEX for textile finish- 
ing; VAT THICKENER 36 for cotton and rayon colors. 


Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Atlanta, New Orleans, Indian- 
apolis, Chicago, San Francisco and other principal 
cities. In Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd. 
‘Toronto and Montreal. In Holland: Nationale 
Zeetmeelindustrie, N. V., Veendam. 


Photo Courtesy of 
COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE 


STARCHES—AND SPECIALTIES WITH EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 
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JORDAN MILLS, Inc. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
SOUTHERN U CAVING COMPANY =| 


Manufacturers of 


GREENVILLE Hordane PRODUCTS 
SOUTH 
CAROLINA 
REGULAR YARNS 
in Any Type Dye Desired 
All Colors 
Manufacturers of UPHOLSTERY and DRAPERIES 
Non-Elastic Narrow Fabrics, lapes and Webbings 

Dyed and Bleached SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


NEWNAN, GEORGIA 1888 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 2 Park Ave. Natural and Colored, 
TURNER HALSEY CO. 

40 Worth St., New York Novelty, Cotton, Rayon, 
CARL L. MILLER & SONS Mixed Fibre and Worsted 
Reading & Philadelphia | | 
COSBY & THOMAS, Charlotte hnitting and Weaving 


C. M. PATTERSON, Chicago Yarns and Fabrics 


J. P. RICKMAN, Chattanooga 
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OUTSIDE 
You Can Keep Your Plant 


Front View 


The Practical Air-Conditioning System 


‘“ATR-KON” is a big step forward in industrial 

air-conditioning. It is simple in principle yet 

wonderfully effective in reducing the tem- 

perature to a comfortable level. Cleans the 
air while it cools. 

Easily installed in any department of the 
plant, including offices, at small installation 
expense. Adaptable to Churches, Schools, 
Theaters, Cafes, Super Markets, and Stores. 


Back View 


This is a Custom Built Unit and is manu- 
factured to fit your individual requirements. 
Each unit consists of a blower, a series of 
pipes encased in a cabinet, and a pump which 
forces the water at high pressure through 
dozens of nozzles, thus forming an infinitely 
fine spray through which the air is drawn 
before entering the room. Nothing to go 
wrong, so requires no upkeep or service. 
Thermostat or manually controlled. 


“ATR-KON” is an investment that pays 
for itself in greater and higher quality 
production during the hot summer 
months. Our engineers will be glad to 
make a survey of your plant without 
any obligation whatever, and at the 
same time will show you the results that 
are being accomplished with this system 
in other plants in your field. 


WILLIAM RHODES COMPANY 


Air-Conditioning Engineers & Heating Contractors 


PHONE 4-4514 


4229 WILKINSON BOULEVARD ° 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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(INCORPORATED) 


Manufacturers of 


Drapery and 
Upholstery Fabrics 


Belton Napkins 
South 
Carolina 


Kings Mountain, North Carolina 


SPINDALE MILLS. INC. 


COMBED SHIRTINGS 
AND DRESS GOODS 


SPINDALE NORTH CAROLINA 
32 May, 1948 e@ TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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REPUBLIC COTTON MILLS ROWAN 


GREAT FALLS, SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON MILLS 


Division of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 
SALISBURY 
NORTH CAROLINA 


COMBED 


KNITTING 
YARNS 


Fine Combed Yarn Chambrays 
Carded Broadcloths 


_ Rainwear Fabrics 


UNION BLEACHERY 


Bleachers — Dyers —- Mercerizers 
Sanforizers — Finishers 


Waterproofing of 
Cotton and Rayon Piece Goods 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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YES ycol “Engineered Lubrication” 
| performs better... BETTER... BETTE 


Tycol Engineered Lubrication 
performs better because: 


.. . Tycol Engineered Lubrication is scientifically engi- 
neered to meet every service condition in modern indus- 
try, no matter how extreme or unusual. 


... Tycol Engineered Lubrication helps you “get it done’ 
faster and more efficiently . . . production jumps when 
you switch to a Tycol oil or grease. INDUSTRIAL 
... Tycol Engineered Lubrication means new economies awa 
for you... by cutting repair bills, and lengthening equip- 
ment life. | 


Boston « Charlotte. N. C. 
Pittsburgh « Philadelphia 


Let Tide Water Associated help you select the best lubricant ee ee 

for your particular need. Write, wire or phone today to your 

nearest Tide Water Associated Office. TIDE WATER 
associaten 


“ OIL COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE . NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


LUBRICATION — ‘ENGINEERED TO FIT THE JOB” 
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MOCK, JUDSON, 


VOEHRINGER CO. 
sta. ise. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


KERR BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING WORKS, Inc. 


Fifty -Eight Years of Service in the Text.le Field 


CONCORD, NORTH CAROLINA 


Bleachers, Finishers, 
Dyers, Nappers, Mercerizers, 


Sanforizers of Cotton Piece Goods 


New York Soliciting Agent 


W. G. STEWART + 40 Worth St. + Phone WO 2-1064 


tone 


Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


GAFFNEY, S. C. 


Division of 


_ M. LOWENSTEIN & SONS of NEW YORK 


Best Wishes to the A. C. M. A. 
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THAN SOAP 


Additional production now available. Inquiries invited. 


ational DIVISION = ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR ST. MEW YORK 6, W.Y. - PHRADELPWIA CHICAGO SAM FRAMCISCO PORTLAND 


CHARLOTIL + ATLANTA 


* Wiw ORL( AMS + CHATTANOOGA + 
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| Manufacturing Co. 


are | | COMBED 
| | 


MILLS CORPORATION 
YARNS 


“80's to: 80's 
Mills at Spindale, North Carolina 


Sales Office: 450 Seventh Avenue | | se 


New York, N. Y. 


Cherryville, North Carolina 


GRANTVILLE, GEQRGIA | 


Work Socks, Colored Hosiery Yarns 
and Bleached Yarns 
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Interchangeable die-cast brass eye 
permits five-minute changeover 


— reduces shuttle inventory 


This improved US Shuttle can be quickly 
adapted for weaving woolen, worsted, or blends 
by simply changing the shuttle eye — a five minute 
job that requires no special skill. The same stand- 
ard shuttle can be equipped with a plain eye for 
woolens, Jackson Tension eye for worsteds, or a 
reverse eye for lefthand twist. Accurately dimen- 
sioned, each eye seats to a true fit without fussy 
adjustments. The same eyes can be used in any 
length shuttle. 


This advanced feature lowers weave room costs 


_by permitting full production with a limited num- 


ber of shuttles. It also simplifies and speeds up 
normal maintenance. 


Mill-tested under the most severe conditions, 
this new shuttle will materially increase the effi- 
ciency of your weaving operations— yet it costs 
no more. Be sure to see it before you place your 
next shuttle order. A US representative will be 


glad to demonstrate its advantages. 


AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


PROVIDENCE, R. 
GREENVILLE, Cc. 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE: 


Albert R. Breen 
BO E. Jackson Blvd. 
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ANOTHER IMPROVEMENT IN 


WOOLENS - WORSTEDS - BLENDS 


US SHUTTLES FOR 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
W. J. Westaway 


Montreal, Que.—Hamilton, On’ 


DIE CAST BRASS EYE, formed to meet tolerances of .004 to 
OOS inch, permits complete interchangeability. Shuttle . 
above is fitted for worsted or blend weaving, with eye 
equipped with Jackson Pad Tension Device. 


IN LESS THAN 5 MINUTES, by removing one screw, lifting out. 


worsted eye and inserting plain eye, shuttle is converted 


for weaving woolens. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, C. 


ALABAMA REPRESENTATIVE 
Young & Vanr Supply Co 
Birmir gham 


ESTABLISHED 18657 
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ROVING 
FRAMES 


NON - SLOUGHING CAMS 


for SPINNING FRAME 


SALES ENGINEERS 


Southern Territories 


THOMAS B. SPENCER DAVID BERG 
427 Park Ave. 321 N. Caswell St. 
Phone 1469] Phone 2-255] 
BALL BEARING Rock Hill, S. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
DAVID A. CHAPMAN SEABROOK 
Phone 2-7894 Phone 773R 
Au. MAKES OF Charlotte, N. C. Anderson, S. C. 


PICKERS 
C. MURRAY MOORE 
303 S. Broadway 
Phone 839M. 


FOR SPINNING 
FRAMES AND 
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THE LARGEST 


TEXTIL 


ay 
4? . 
7 
COILER GEARS 4 


Machine 


‘CYLINDER 
and JACK 
CHAIN DRIVES 


for 


SPINNING FRAMES 
TWISTERS 


BALL BEARING 


PITMAN ROLLS 


for SPINNING FRAMES 
TWISTERS pe SACO- 


. 
te be 


JACK BEARINGS 


for SPINNING FRAMES 
AND TWISTERS 


MOTOR PINIONS 


for 


LOOM. MOTORS 


FRONT ROLL 
AND 
TOP CONE 
SPIRAL 
GEARS for 


ROVING 
FRAMES 


URER OF GEARS AND CHAIN DRIVES 
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Carlton Yarn Mills 


Incorporated 


Cherryville, N. 6. 


FINE COMBED YARNS 
90's to 1bU's 


YARN MILLS, INC. 


* HOPE MILLS, N. C. 
Manulacturers of Cotton Yarns 


20's to 40's 
Single and Ply 


DRILLS 


AND 


* SPECIAL 


FABRICS 


MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 
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MORE PRODUCTION 


AT LESS COST 


Here’s how you can get lined up to meet present 


day requirements of volume textile production. 


With the help of one of the South's oldest and 
most experienced sheet metal plants you can 

gear your preparatory machinery to modern 

. competition. You can insure uninterupted 

production right from the start with precis- 
ion made sheet metal parts. You can rely: 

on quality products made and deliver- 

ed with prompt dependable service. 


You can realize substantial savings. 


Simply write, 
wire or phone 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 
’ GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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“Imperial Hobnail” and 


“Tuftwick” Bedspreads 
Morgan Kitchen Cottons 
Bath Sets 


Drapes 


Cotton Rugs 


Morgan-Jones, Inc. 


58 Worth Street 


New York, N. Y. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS, Ine. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Cotton 


REPRESENTATIVES 

MACKNIGHT & ETHERINGTON BROS. 
1518 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. GRIFFITH 
919 Volunteer Bldg. 


Chattanooga. Tenn. 


Marshall Mig. & Processing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Calvine Cotton Mills, Ine. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Surgical Gauze 


Print Cloth and Eyelet Embroidery 
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This cross section: photograph: (mag- 
nified) shows the first, second afid third 
coats of porcelain enamel on @a typical 
Wheeler reflector. Notice the unvarying 
thickness of each coat. 


OTHER “SKILLED LIGHTING” 
FIXTURES 
a Wheeler Incandescent. 


Fluorescent fixture to mes : 
mill requirement. | 


MADE BY SPECIALISTS 
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DESIGNED TO RESIST MILL HUMIDITY 


THIS FULLY PROTECTED NEW UNIT has a one-piece, all-welded 
steel body completely sealed in seamless vitreous porcelain enamel. 
Its surface is absolutely free from cracks or crevices where moisture 
could collect and cause rust. Vitreous porcelain enamel finish is a 
feature of Wheeler ‘‘Skilled Lighting” . . . developed over a period 
of 67 years. It has earned unusual reputation for glass-like smooth- 
ness, dependably high quality and uniform thickness . . . assuring 
long, trouble-free service under the most rigorous moisture 
conditions, 

The Textilume gives maximum illumination from standard 
lamps because it controls light. Its high reflection factor puts 
light to work where it belongs . . . on the job. All parts are easily 
accessible. Latest type safety lamp holders are automatically 
self-adjusting to lamp length. 


Insist on these ‘Skilled Lighting’ features when you step up 


-the lighting efficiency of your mill. Get their money-saving, 


labor-saving advantages. For complete information, write Wheeler 
Reflector Company, 275 Congress Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


Distributed exclusively through electrical wholesalers 


| 
SINCE 1881 
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Linn Mitts Co. 


LANDIS, N. C. 


* 


SINGLE and PLY 
14's to 30's 
CARDED 


and 
COMBED YARNS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Quality 
Rayon and 
Cotton 
Fabrics . 


MARION, NORTH CAROLINA 


rOCeESSOPS of (ol fon, Sunt Blended 


PLANT: SALISBURY, N. C. 


New York Agent: W. T. JORDAN 


Cotton — 320 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Rayon — 1450 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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1 CAN GIVE THESE RESULTS 
“4 
i, 
, Clean, Absorbent Cottons 
‘ After weaving, grey goods are kier boiled with caustic 
| soda under pressure for 8-12 hours to remove gums, 
ey waxes, pectins and motes. The ideal soap for this 
; A 3 job is Armour’s CERTIFIED —because CERTIFIED pro- 
vides more rapid penetration into the fiber and better 
emulsifying properties. CERTIFIED, a vegetable fatty 
acid base soap, not only loosens dirt thoroughly—but 
-also holds it in suspension until these impurities can 
=“ be flushed away. Results: soft, clean absorbent fabrics 
:. ready for subsequent bleaching, dyeing and finishing 
operations, 
| : 
i Soft, Lofty Wool 
» Raw wool is scoured to emulsify and carry away the nat- 
S ural grease and foreign matter on the wool. Since 
scouring is done at 115-120°F., the soap used should 
‘ have a low-titer for re ady solubility and rinsability. 
Armour’s TEXSCOUR is your answer! TE XSCOUR 
forms a grease emulsion which can be broken down 
( , readily to reclaim the lanolin—and yet the emulsion is 
tight enough to carry away the grease and dirt. Besides, 
tq TEXSCOUR, a red oil base soap in flake form, exerts a 
bs" buffering action on the wool and gives a softness to the 
| hand which synthetics do not permit. 
a RAW WOOL SCOURING 
“4 
Even, Uniform Dyeing 
In package dyeing, the dye solution must penetrate 
| rapidly, thoroughly and give the same shade to the in- 
Vo side as to the outside of the package of yarn, So in 
, this case you need a synthetic detergent with high wet- 
Z ting and penetrating properties rather than a soap with 
le high detergency. You need Armour’s No. 412 REGAL 
= Deteige nt. No. 412 gives you the powerful penetration 
required to prevent channeling of the solution and to 
* provide ready access of the dye to all parts of the pack- 
a ave. No. 412 is completely stable and effective under 
all dyeing conditions for all types of fibers. 
o ait sili Remember, There are Armour Soaps and Synthetic Detergents 
| PACKAGE DYEING OF YARNS to Solve All Your Textile Problems. 
ARMOUR Company 
i Lt Si Dui 
Soap 


1355 WEST 31ST STREET * CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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Lity MULLS 
COMPANY 


SPOOL COTTON 
SIX CORD 
MERCERIZED COLORED 
CROCHET COTTON 
RUG YARN 
SIX STRAND FLOSS 
CABLE CORD 
CARPET WARP 
HAND WEAVING YARNS 


SHELBY 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Congratulations / 


to the 


American Cotton 


Manufacturers Association 


Saratoga Victory Mills, Ine. 


ALBERTVILLE, ALA. GUNTERSVLLLE, ALA. 


and 


Huntsville Mig. Co. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Alabama Division of 
M. LOWENSTEIN & SONS, Inc 
37-45 LEONARD ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Printing & Finishing Co. 


ROCK HILL, C. 


Division of 


M. LOWENSTEIN & SONS of NEW YORK 


Congratulations to the A. C. M. A. 
On Their Service to the Industry 
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WARP TYING MACHINE 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED 
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PORTABLE WARP TYING MACHINES MAKE SUBSTANTIAL 


COST SAVINGS IN SMALL MILLS 


Many of the smaller mills are finding that a Barber-Colman Portable Warp Tying 
Machine is a profitable investment — even though its full-time capacity is not 
needed or used. This machine offers a fast and accurate means for tying-in new 
warp at the loom. It can be handled satisfactorily in confined and hard-to-reach 
spaces and in loom alleys as narrow as 12”. An inexperienced hand can learn to 


operate it capably in a comparatively short time. Overall production capacity of 


the machine averages 3500 to 4500 ends per hour, varying with the sley of the warp. 


On high sley warps, production may run as high as 5500 ends per hour. Interchange- 
able knotter units enable the machine to tie a wide range of counts, and models are 
available to handle cotton, wool, silk, or synthetics. Tying is accurate and uniform 
and so much more efficient than common hand methods that the machine will pay 
for itself quickly in cost savings. For full details and specific recommendations for 


your mill, consult your Barber-Colman representative. 


WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 
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Portable 
R O C K F OR Ss» we ms 
j FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. GREENVILLE, S. C., U. S. A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
+ 


EDENTON 


EDENTON, N. C. 
TELEPHONE 21 


COTTON YARNS TWO & THREE PLY 


21's to 30's IN WARPS, SKEINS and TUBES 


DOUBLE ROVING SPINNING 


Santee Textile Mills 


Bamberg, S. C. 
Manufacturers of 


NARROW SHEETINGS 
and 
PRINT CLOTHS 


Anfa Textile Company, Inc 
_ 2 Columbus Circle 


New York 19, N. Y. 


Owners and Selling Agents 


You Should Investigate the 
FIBER BONDED PROCESS 
with the Latest Improvements 
Multiple-end Fiber Bonded Machine 


for Treatment of Yarns and Rovings 


Commercial Production Units Now Being Delivered by Walter Kidde & Co., 


‘The FIBER BONDED process is applicable to cotton, 
rayon, nylon, and other textile materials. Superior products and 
new products are being developed constantly. If you manufacture 
any industrial yarns or fabrics, an investigation of this process may 
change your present plans. 


The number of licensees in the domestic and foreign industry oe 


c onstantly incre asing. 


For detailed information and lice nsing plan write— 


Belleville, N. J. 
Licensing Division 
DAN RIVER 
MILLS 


DANVILLE, VA. 


90 
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_ ruggedness of construc- 


TIME-TESTED 
and 


the Saco-Lowell J-3 Controlled Draft Roving Frame continues to 
meet the higher standards of uniformity, evenness and economy 


Its simplicity of design, 


tion, efficient opera- 
tion and low mainte- 
nance cost make it a 
profitable investment 
in these and many other 


mills : 

Abbeville Cotton Mills Clinchfield Manufacturing Co. Louisville Textiles, Inc. 

Alice Manufacturing Co. Crown Cotton Mills Merrimack Manufacturing Co. 
Bemis Cotton Mills Dallas Cotton Mills Monarch Mills 

Brandon Corporation Dominion Textiles Co., Ltd. Mooresville Cotton Mills 
Calhoun Mills Firestone Cotton Mills Muscogee Manufacturing Co. 
Cannon Mills Co. Glendale Spinning Mills Pacific Mills — Olympia Plant 
Carolinian Mills Henrietta Mills Proximity Manufacturing Co. 
Celanese Corp. of America Imperial Cotton Mill Swift Spinning Mills ie 
Chicopee Mfg. Co. of N.H. © ~—_ Joanna Textile Mills Co. Whitney Manufacturing Co. 


Special Catalog available describing Model J-3 
Write our nearest Sales Office 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Shops eat BIDDEFORD, MAINE | 


SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE @ GREENVILLE @© ATLANTA > 
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BRANDON CORPORATION 


GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 


Brandon Plant - Brandon Duck Plant Shuford Mills. Inc. 


Poinsett Plant - Greenville, S. C. 


Renfrew Plant - Travelers Rest, S. C. Hickory N.C 


Twine and Carpet Warps 


Braided Cotton Cord 


Manufacturers of 

Print Cloths, Broadcloths, Sheetings, Bag Goods, Clothes Lines 

Duck, Bleached and Dyed Print Cloths, 
Broadcloths and Sheetings 


Question: What is SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS? 


Answer: South Carolina Mills is the Only 


Mail Order Company in America 
Selling COTTONS Exclusively! 


Correct! And because we sell only Cotton merchandise, thousands upon thousands of our customers 
have discovered Cotton's versatility, durability and washability .. . its color and smart styling! They 
have found a new, easy way to save money on Cottons, too. Our customers buy with confidence 
because every item ordered carries a money-back guarantee of complete satisfaction. You will 
discover hundreds of Cotton values in our new Spring and Summer Catalog. Here are a few of the 
many types of Cottons offered in your copy of this attractive “Show Case of Cottons’: 


Lovely Caroline “Original” Men’‘s and Boys’ Sportswear _ Women’s and Girls’ Sportswear ' 
Patterns (piece goods) , Men’s Dress Shirts Playclothes for Children 

Colorful Solid Color Fabrics Work Shirts and Pants Cottons for the Household 
Startex Decorative Fabrics Men’s and Boys’ Underwear Sheets, Blankets, Towels, 

Fine Quality White Goods : Socks for the Entire Family : Rugs, Bed Spreads, Curtains, etc. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOG NOW! 


Just write your name and address on a penny postcard. Send the postcard to South Carolina Mills, 
Dept. 57, Spartanburg, S. C. Your Free illustrated copy will be mailed to you postpaid! 


SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS 
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Although the Spaniards, lusting for gold, crushed the Aztec Empire 
in 1519, the natives preserved a vestige of their culture, in the products 
of their handiwork. As the centuries passed, their artistry became part 
of the Mexican heritage, until brilliant yarn dyed blankets and hangings 
were a permanent fixture in the homes of the wealthy grandees of New 
Spain. Then, as now, COLOR sold textiles. 


fe 


LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


PROVIDENCE * PHILADELPHIA * GREENVILLE * CHATTANOOGA 
New York Representatives, 40 Worth St. 
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ONE MILLION 


ROLLER BEARING. 
SPINDLES 


~ 
~ 


METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
SUBSIDIARY OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


lao Manufacturers of HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS © FUEL OIL PUMPS 
WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT, TRUCKS AND BUSES 
FUEL OIL INJECTORS * PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


BYRD MILLER, WOODSIDE BLDG, GREENVILLE, S C. + WILLIAM P. RUSSELL, BOX 778, ATLANTA. GA 
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’ Questions, answers, comments and other material submitted by the readers for use in this column should be addressed to Editors, TEXTILE 
BULLETIN, P. 0. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. All material will be edited properly before publication. 


AMPLIFICATION AND CORRECTION 
Sirs: 

Please accept this letter as authority to 
furnish us with 500 reprints of the article, 
“Concrete: Floors For Weave Rooms,” by 
C. J. McCormack published in your 
April issue. | 

L. S. Schwartz 

The Monroe Co., Inc. 

10703 Quebec Avenue 

Cleveland 6, Ohio 
€ The staff wishes that mill men had. seen 
the reprints instead of the original article, 
since. engineering of Mr. McCormack’s 
floor was fouled up in the magazine. The 
author's original explanatory lines for the 
illustration on Page 90 said’ "'studding is 
8 to 12’ apart and parallel; during editing 
this evolved into “studding is eight to 12 
inches apart and parallel.” Inches became 
feet before the reprints were made, but not 
before the magazine was published. We 
humbly admit that there is quite a differ- 
ence between (’) and (”)—Eds. 


FABRICS OVER THE COUNTER 


Sirs: 


I have heard that there aré a number of 
cotton mills which sell yard goods on a re- 
tail basis by mail order direct to the cus- 
tomer. If this is so, and if you have such 
information available, will you please send 
me the names and addresses of three or four 
such firms? 

Mrs. David Weisberg 

22 Scheneridge Avenue 

Pittsburgh 27, Pa. 
"Some plants have retail stores in their 
mill communities, but we doubt that many 
do a mail order business.—Eds. 


. REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST 


Sirs 

| appreciate very much the kind manne: 
in which you printed my “Some Bits. of 
Gaston County Textile History” (March, 
1948, issue), and I thank you for the extra 
copy of the BULLETEN containing it. 

Your TEXTILE. BULLETIN. is a dignihed 
and worthy representative of the marvelous 
textile industry in the South, whose growth 
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I have watched with pride and amazement 
from its small foundations in the 1860s, 
and its brave experiments in the 1870s and 
i880s. We should not forget the men whose 
energy and character made our present vic- 
tories possible. | 

James Lee Love 

610 Fountam Place 

Burlington, N. C. 
{ To put it another way, growth of. the 
South's textile industry resulted from hard 
work — not theft, as Massachusetts’ lieu- 
tenant-governor indicated.—Eds. 


TEXTILES IN PAKISTAN 


Sirs: 

I enjoyed my visit to your publishing 
plant, and it was indeed a pleasure to have 
met you. . 

We in Pakistan have surplus cotton 
lyeth-inch staple, and there is no reason 
why we should not set-up our own mills. 
The government has planned to have 21/5 
million cotton spindles within ten years. | 
hope some day we. can set up training 
schools for various industries, and publish- 
ing houses which will help in the advance- 
ment of industry and education a great deal. 

Inam Mohammed 

Thadanis House 

Reay Road 

Karachi, Pakistan 
. Meanwhile, there shouldn't be any trouble 
in disposing of that cotton —Eds. 


ANTI-UNION, BUT HE LABORS 


Sirs: 

I enjoy reading the TEXTILE BULLETIN 
and am now a subscriber. I was a textile 
worker for more than 25. years in Char- 
lotte and was employed most of the time 
by Chadwick-Hoskins Co: The reason I am 
no longer a textile worker is my health. 
I suffer with arthritis and am not able to 
do a day's work. 


I have had some experience with labor 
unions and I think the unions are more 
harmful than good. The unions create 
hatred between employer and employee. It 
is my Opinion that the labor union officials 
and organizers are interested only in the 


large salaries they get from the unions, and 
not in the’ welfare of the working people 
they collect millions of dollars from every 
month. It is. unconstitutional, un-American 
and unpatrictic to deny any man or woman 
the right to get a job or hold a job with- 
out. joining a union. I am glad that most of 
the states have outlawed the closed shop, 
and am glad we have the Taft-Hartley Law 
and hope it will be made stronger. I shall 
vote for candidates for public office who are 
in favor of that law, 

Parks A. Yandle 

Printing and Advertising Novelties 

1500 Harrill Street 

Charlotte 6, N: C. 


€ It looks like the Taft-Hartley Law will be 
made stronger. See “Watching Washing. 
ton’’ in this month's itssue.—Ed*s. 


FOR THE LACK OF A WRENCH . 
Sirs: 

I am writing in regard to a wrench. It 
seems that the one’ I want. is unobtainable 
here in Greensboro. The wrench. is a_ Bill- 
ing open-end, S-type, 144 by inches: 
number of it is 2044-85B. It is quite neces 
sary on the Saco-Lowell picker. If you can 
tell me who makes the Billing or how I 
can obtain one it will be appreciated great- 
ly, 

Johnny Mobley 
1505 Hardy Street 
Greensboro, N. C. 


{ Sorry, one could not be located by the 
staff. Perhaps a fellow reader can help Mr. 


Mobley.—Ed: 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
Sirs: 
We wish to publish a brief statement o1 
comment by your editor in the next issue of 
the EITA Messenver on the importance of 
the unit load principle in efficient materials 
handling operations as you have observed 
them in the industry your publication rep- 
resents.. We are asking the editor of one 
leading publication in each of several fields 
for such comments. These we plan to carry 
in the June EITA Messenger. published by 
the Electric Industrial Truck Association 
As you know, materials handling is one 
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1. 


FOR THE MONEY Whether 


you are a producer or user of 
Rayco Cotton waste and linters 
or synthetic waste, you'll find 
our prices are always fair. 


2. 


FOR THE SHOW Feel free to 


call on us for full information 
and quotations at any time. 


3. 


TO GET READY Our fiber 


experts and four licensed graders 
are always at your disposal. 


4. 


TO GO There is a Railway 


Supply plant or Sales and Buying 
office near you for your conven- 


ience. Get in 


touch with us 


before you buy or sell! 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY 


& MFG. CO. 
and Affiliates 
Specialists in Grading, Mar- 


keting and Processing Cotton 
and Synthetic Fibers 


General Offices: CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Plants and Sales Offices: 
Cincinnati, Ohio ® Franklin, Ohio @ 
Atlanta, Ga. @ Charlotte, N.C. 
Covington, Tenn. © Greensboro, 
N.C. @ Memphis, Tenn. © New York, 
N. Y. @ Chicago, ill. Detroit, 

Mich. @ Dallas, Texas 


ie 


fe COTTON AND 


SYNTHETIC FIBERS 


BULLETIN BOARD 


of the few remaining operations within 
which it is still possible for most industries 
to cut production costs drastically. Hence 
the keen attention being given these days 
to all phases of materials handling, through- 
out all industry. And the unit: load princi- 
ple is of course basic to practically any 
modern method of materials handling. The 
Space you have devoted to materials han- 
dling is in itself an indication of the in- 
creased interést now prevalent among your 
readers in this “‘last frontier of industrial 
costs. 

George S$. Chappars 

Account Executive 

Public Relations Department 

Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 

411 Seventh Avenue 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
" Right; see “Unit Loads—Their Handling, 
Shipment, Storage’ in the Materials Han- 


dling Section of this issue. The requested 


statement has been prepared. and mailed.— 


Ed’. 


DIRECTORY INFORMATION 


Sirs: 

I have a copy of your 1948 Diréctory of 
Southern Textile Mills. Please advise me 
where the LaFrance Industries or LaFrance, 
N. C., 1s located. | 

James T. Adair, }r. 

204 Woodlawn 

Decatur, Ga 
€ Subsidiaries of La France Industries 
(Philadelphia, Pa.) are listed in the direc- 
tory as Pendleton Mtg. Co. at La France, 
S. C., and Blue Ridge Yarn Mills at Pen- 
dleton, S. C. There is no La France in 
North Carolina.—Eds. 


Sirs: 

We would like to get a list of all the 
firms that own three or more weaving mills, 
showing their general offices, purchasing 
departments and chief personnel identifica- 
tions. 

A. S. Gittlin 

Vice-President 

Gittlin Bag Co. 

23-25 Rankin Street 

Newark, N. J. | 
€ This information can be compiled from 
Clark's Director) of Southern Textile Malls. 
We have no such list, and if we did the 
trust-busting boys in the Department of 
Justice might get their hands on it.—Eds. 
irs: 

Thank you for your courtesy in sending 
us Clark's Directary of Southern Textile 
Mills, 1948 Edition. It is invaluable to us 
in keeping our records up-to-date. 

L.. D. Reed, Director 

Trade Analysis Division 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington 98, Del. 


SLASHING AND WEAVING 


Mrs: 

Recently one of our clients found an ap- 
plication im the textile industry for its 
rotary pumps-——pumping starch to slashers. 


Is ut possible tor us to locate the names of 


the plants that use slashers, and the num- 
ber of slashers in the various plants? 

R. C. Breth 

President 

R. C. Breth, Inc. 

Advertising 

Green Bay, Wis. 
{ Slashing is a necessary warp preparation 
operation which precedes weaving. The 
ratio of slashers' to looms on an hour-for- 
hour basis is approximately one to 400 on 
average weight, say 80-sley, goods. Clark's 
Directory of Southern Textile Mills lists 
the number of looms in each weaving mill; 
use the given ratio and you have your 
answer.—Ed;s. 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Sirs: 
Please send me any publications which 

you have which deal with cloth room prac- 

James M. Terry 

P. Box: 537} 

N. C.. State College 

Raleigh, N. C. 
Such information 


available 


should be 


from the following firms: Hermas Machine ° 


Co., Hawthorne, N. J.; Curtis & Marble 
Machine Co., Worcester, Mass.; and Parks 
& Woolson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt. 
—Eds, 

Sirs: 

| would appreciate it very much if you 
could supply me with the latest edition of 
Practical Loom Fixing, by Thomas Nelson. 

J. D. Turcotte 
Production Manager 
Goodyear Cotton Co, 
of Canada, Ltd. 
St. Hyancinthe, Que. 
Sirs: 
In view of the fact that I am now em. 
ployed with the government on a project in 
which experimental work on textile’ fabrics 
is being conducted, am very much - in- 
terested in obtaining a copy of Practical 
Loom Fixing, by Thomas Nelson. 
Rolf Baehr 
Textile Technologist 
610 Academy Street 
New York N. Y. 
Sirs: 
Will you please forward to us a copy of 
vour latest edition of Clark's Weave Room 
Calculations? 
George M. Vaughan 
President 
Vaughan Textile Corp. 
184 Pryor St., S. W. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sirs: 

Kindly send me by mail the book en- 
titled Weave Room. Calculations, by W. A. 
G. Clark. 

A. G. de Presno 

c/o El Asturiano $. A. 

Ave. 20 de Noviembre 42 

Mexico City, D. .F. 

Mexico 
{ Practical Loom Fixing has gone forward; 
the supply of Clark's Weave Room Calcu- 
lations is completely exhausted and it is ex- 
pected to be late Summer or early Fall be 
fore the new edition is ready for distribu- 


tion.—Eds, 
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makes both soaps 
and synthetic 
detergents 
more effective 


—and that is only one of the ways in which it serves the text!!e 


industry. For the full story, send for our bulletin ‘‘Calgon Das 
for the Textile Chemist’. 


M. Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
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A SUBSIDIARY OF HAGAN BUILDING 
HAGAN CORPORATION PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


MAIDEN, NORTH CAROLINA 


Ww 
Subsidary of PLIED CARDED YARNS 


M. LOWENSTEIN & SONS, Inc. of New York 
| CANTON FLANNELS 


Commission Bleaching of Knit Goods 


Our Best Wishes to the A. C. M. A. 5 | 
CAROLINA MAIDEN — QUALITY TEXTILES | | 


SOUTHERN, 


Manufacturers of 


Combed and carded lawns... print cloths... rayon 
fabrics ... sheeting ... mitten flannels... carded sales 


yarns ... worsted yarns ... bleaching, dyeing 


mercerizing. 


_ Plants At 
Charlotte, N. C. Cordova, Ala. 


Williamston, S. C. __ Anderson, S. C. 
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CHARLOTTE—Experts in Better 


STRAPPING 


For many years, Charlotte has studied and 


supplied the various leather needs of tex- 
tile mills.. This long experience and accu- 
mulated knowledge is at your disposal. 
Confer with us on your requirements in 
either standard or special leather products. 
We supply STRAPS made from oak-tanned, 
combination-tanned and hairon leather. 


Send complete specifications with your in- 


quiry and, if possible, a sample. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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ANDERSON, S. 


GRENDEL MILL 


Greenwood, S. C. 
PANOLA MILL 
Greenwood, S. C. 
Division of 
M. LOWENSTEIN & SONS of NEW YORK ANDERSON MILL 
Anderson, S.C. 
COURTENAY MILL 


Newry, S. C. 


Best Wishes to the A. C. M. A. 


POINT 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 


INDUSTRIAL AND CLOTHING FABRICS — MARTEX AND FAIRFAX TOWELS 


Operating Divisions 


LANETT MILL . SHAWMUT MILL LANGDALE MILL FAIRFAX MILL 


LANETT, ALA, SHAWMUT, ALA, LANGDALE, ALA, FAIRFAX, ALA, 
RIVERDALE MILL WEST POINT UTILIZATION CO. 
RIVERVIEW, ALA, 3 FAIRFAX, ALA, 
Subsidiaries 
WELLINGTON SEARS CO., Selliing Agents THE DIXIE COTTON MILLS 
| 65 Worth Street + New York LaGrange, Ga. 
CABIN CRAFTS, INC. COLUMBUS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dalton, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 
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consult Corn Products textile laboratory at 


Greenville, South Carolina. 
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Many cotton mills have found 
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Anitting Yarns 


In Pastel Tints 


VALDESE MANUFACTURING INC. 


VALDESE, NORTH CAROLINA 


SUPER KARDED KNITTING YARNS 
— 14s to 30s — 


CONES-SKEINS-TUBES, Bleached, Dyed, Natural 


— Sell Direct — 


QUAKER MEADOWS MILLS. INC. 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


P.O. BOX 2425 PLANT: HILDEBRAN, N. C. 


Manufacturers 


COTTON TWINE + COARSE YARNS . 


DOVER MILL CO. 


SHELBY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Spe cla 


ORA MILL CO. 


SHELBY, NORTH CAROLINA 


es 


ESTHER MILL CORP. 


SHELBY, NORTH CAROLINA ances 


DORA YARN MILL CO. 


Combed and carded Weaving Yarns 10's to 40's 
CHERRYVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


* 


Selling Agents 


FOX, WELLS AND CO., INC. 
450 Seventh Ave. + NEW YORK CITY 


SOMERSET MILLS. Inc. 


ROXBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Wamsutta Towels--- 


Woven by Somerset 


Selling Agent 


WAMSUTTA MILLS + NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


AGAIN AVAILABLE! 


We have printed a second 
edition of Frank Herring’s 
helpful and popular book— 


“Erecting, Overhauling and Fixing Looms” 


Bound in Heavy Paper Cover 
Special Price: $1.00 | 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1225 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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In our preceding announcement: 
“Annual Report to the Weaving 
Industries’, we pointed out the 
new directions of effort to improve 
the efficiency of C&K Looms. 

In this page, it is Our purpose to 
point out the contingent operating 
conditions which must be carefully 
supervised if the fu// benefits of these 
C&K improvements are to be real- - 
ized in your own mill. 


"Sure, | could handle that New Job 
just as well as this one here!”’ 


This would make a railroader’s blood run cold— 
to assume, because a man has operated an old machine, 
that he should be able to take a mew machine of the 
same general type and run it straight off . . . without 
any knowledge of the new features. 

When common sense 1s so derailed, a wreck usually 
follows fast. And yet this situation is not as unusual 
as it ought to be, in U. $. weaving mills. Weavers 
on old looms are sometimes thrown in, “‘cold,’’ to 
work on modern, new C&Ks. Then what happens? 
Usually a frantic phone call to “‘come see what's 
wrong with these looms!’’SoaC&K engineer goes. 


He sees. And here’s an actual example of what he 
finds to be.”’ wrong with those -looms’’ 
1: FILLING YARN: No bunches on bobbins. 


Long tails left on at time of quilling. No condition- 
ing. All this caused run-outs, breaks, kinky filling, 
jerk-backs, smiarls. 
2: WARPS: Bad. Slack selvages. Crossed ends. 
3: LOOMFIXERS: Did not understand impor- 
tance of accurate setting of the latest C&K Looms. 


4: STARTING UP: 
entering. 

5: WEAVE-ROOM CONDITIONS: No 24-hour 
control of temperature and humidity. 

6: ATTITUDE OF PERSONNEL: Workers an- 
tagonistic through lack of understanding of what 
new C&K Looms could do to increase their pay and 
make their work easier and more enjoyable. 

CORRECTIVE MEASURES: All the above 6 faults 
in contingent conditions corrected. A Production Com- 
mittee formed to explain fully to the workers the ad- 
vantages of the new C&K Looms. Instruction man- 
uals issued. And now an active, personal interest on 
the part of top mill management makes continued 
success a Certainty. 

So why take a chance on running off the track, right at 
the start? Begin now to educate your workers sad pro- 
duction personnel on how to get the top return from 
your mill’s investment in new C&K Looms. 
you'll have a clear track to higher output, finer fabrics, 
lower costs. 


No check-up on looms before 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, * CHARLOTTE, N. C. © ALLENTOWN, PA, 
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~bambrill & Melville 


Mills Co. 


Wide 
Sheetings 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


(COTTON MILLS. Inc. 


Wie fa cl u“urers oO 


Convertible 
Cotton Cloths 


TARBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


COTTON MILLS COMPANY 
LEXINGTON, 


Colored 
Cotton 
Goods 


Established 1886 


Beam. BLANKETS 


Wh rm ds 


Beacon Manufacturing Co. 


Swannanoa, N. C. 


PICKENS MILL 


PICKENS, S. C. 


Ww 
rrow Shas in Gs 
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As selling agents for more than fifty mills we 


have achieved— 


GREAT sales volume for our many products 1S 


by reaching every principal— Uk 


TEXTILE market in the United States and : 


more than fifty countries abroad 


- SELLING cotton and rayon cloth in the grey, 


finished cloth and fabricated household articles through our— 


pletely integrated to merchandise textiles in every form—for Ree 
mill account only. 
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COMPANY, INC. 
90 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


William Iselin & Co. Inc., Factors 


CHICAGO TORONTO « BOSTON PHILADELPHIA « ST. LOUIS DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
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MILLS 


Manufacturers of 


QUALITY 

WINDOW 

CLOTHS 
AND 

DRAPERY 

FABRICS 


GOLDVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


he 
BLADENBORO COTTON MILLS, Inc. 


BLADENBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Spinners of High Grade | 
Hosiery, Underwear and Warp Yarns | 
2's to 30's Single and Ply 


Sales. Representatives 


Cosby & Thomas Hegeman & Co. 
Johnston Bldg. ‘ P. O. Box 494 
Charlotte, N. C. Providence, R. I. 


MacKnight & Etherington Bros. Charles C. Davis Co. 
1518 Walnut St. 221 N. LaSalle St. 
Philadelphia, Pa: Chicago, Il. 


Specializing in Random Dyed Carded Yarns 


for Hosiery and Underwear 


Mandeville Mills, Inc. 


Carrollton, Ga. 


Carded Cotton and Rayon Plied Yarns 
8's through 30's 


Ratines, Nubs and Novelty Twasts 
Natural and Dyed 


Selling Agents: 
Schoolfield & Co., Inc. 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Sil Wile, Fac 


KERNERSVILLE, N. C. 


Manufacturers of quality Rayon Fabrics 


Ww 


SELLING AGENT: 
J. W. VALENTINE CO., INC. 
40 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 13, Y. 
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IS BLENDING YOUR HEADACHE? 


Manufacturer 
Houdaille-Hershey Corporation 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Weighing mechanism delivers accurate amounts in any 
proportion. Will deliver 200 to 500 pounds per hour in 
accurate weights from 8 ounces to 32 ounces in 1 ounce 
increments, A viscous dampener is incorporated in the 
weighing system to insure constant, accurate operation. 


Body of heavy gauge steel, welded construction. Weigh- 
ing mechanism and components entirely of aluminum, 
suspended on spring steel straps. 


Design incorporates automotive and aircraft principles 
of strength, rigidity and lightness applied for the first 
time to the textile machinery field. 


Enclosed mechanism reduces fire hazard — promotes 
cleanliness and accident prevention. 


Operction completely visible through Plexiglas windows 


W. D. DODENHOFF CO., Inc. 


GREENVILLE, S.C. = MAYWOOD, N. J. 


MAIN OFFICE 
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FIBER 


Pat. No. 2,412,506 


SAVES 


@ TIME 
@ LABOR 
MONEY 


AS IT WEIGHS 


@ AUTOMATICALLY 
@ ACCURATELY 
@ DEPENDABLY 


to lighted interior. 


6& Bearings are sealed, self-aligning, ball type requiring 
lubrication only twice a year. : 


7 loading chute easily removable for cleaning. 
8 1 HP motor for low operating costs. 


9 light weight and movable. Mounted on casters, if 
desired. 


10 = Delivered completely equipped and ready for operation, 
Installed by our own engineers. 


Representative 
Blackman-Uhler Company, Ing 


Spartanburg, C, 
EASTERN DIVISION 


i 
| 
| 
iS ste Y QUtomatic ¢ 
| es) 
| to Operate in ser; "Structed unis 
eri 
~~ deposit of desired 
| weights ip, an 
Y Proportions. | 
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Columbia Manulacturing (o. 


RAMSEUR, NORTH CAROLINA 


Making reliable cotton fabrics at the same old 


stand and under the same management since 


1879. 


Selling Agents 


Southeastern Cottons, Inc. 
58-60 Worth Street, New York 


ECHOTA COTTON MILLS 


Manu jac turers of 


FINE SHEETINGS 


—CALHOUN, GEORGIA 


Hugh Hosiery 


CONCORD, NORTH CAROLINA 


Manufacturers of 


WOMEN’S FULL FASHIONED 
hosiery 


45 and 51 Gauge 


Exclusive Selling Agents 


D. ARROWOOD & COMPANY 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING + NEW YORK CITY 


Greenwood Mills, Greenwood Plant 


GREENWOOD, S. C. 


Greenwood Mills. Mathews 


GREENWOOD, S. C. 


Ninety -Si Cotton Mill 


NINETY—SIX, S. C. 


Cotton and Rayon Goods 


Selling Agents 
GREENWOOD MILLS, INC. 
35 Thomas St., New York City 
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ELWELL-PARKER Offers Unequalled 


Design and Application Engineering 


Do these photographs of typical installations 


suggest time and cost savings in YOUR plant? 


I} so, write or phone 
Scientific Materials 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


in 44 page booklet. S. R. & V. G. BROOKSHIRE 


Ask for copy of “‘In- 


dustrial Logistics”. BUILDERS BUILDING CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CWE 


POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


Establishod 1893 
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W HAT OTHERS ARE SAYING === 


Who And Why? 


O the-people of the South, includ- 

ing both. labor and management, 
that was a rather disturbing if not sin- 
ister prediction made by George Bal- 
danzi, executive vice-president of the 
Textile Workers Union of America, 
when he told its convention that there 
would be “bloodshed” and ‘‘people 
killed’ before the Southern C. I. O. 
organization drive is ended. 

As assistant to the director of the 

unionization campaign among Southern 
textile workers, Baldanzi presumably 
spoke with authority when he said: 
“We are faced with violence and re- 
ligious bigotry in the South . . . For 
protection you use your own fists . 
I am telling you that’ before we get 
through with the Southern drive, based 
on what we are now facing, there 1s 
going to be bloodshed, there will be 
people killed in the South.” 

Who is going to start the ‘blood- 
shed’’ and who is going to be responsi- 
ble for “people killed’’ in the campaign 
among the estimated 1,800,000 unor- 
ganized textile workers in the South? 
Baldanzi did not say. Will it be the 
union organizers, men and women 
among the 15,000 which the union 
claims to have added to its membership 
in the South in the last two years, or 
men, and women among the great un- 
organized majority ? 

And why should there be bloodshed 
and people killed? Is it because only 
15.000 of the 1,800,000 textile work- 
ers in the South have been enrolled in 
the C. I. O. union drive of the last two 
years? Mr. Baldanzi should have been 
more specific and stated who is going 
to resort to violence and bloodshed and 
killing, and why.—Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer. 


Trifling With The Future 


HE time to cut production costs is 

now. The manufacturer who waits 
until he is in the middle of a buyer's 
market 1s going to be in a tough posi- 
tion. 

More manufacturers already are in 
that uncomfortable position than one 
thinks. Bitter experience the past year 
has proved that the change from a sell- 
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er's to a buyer's market can be discon- 
certingly rapid. 

With today’s labor rates what they 
are, individual companies are accom- 
plishing their purpose by installing new 
machines, by handling materials and 
parts mechanically and automatically 
instead of by hand, by arranging their 
shops so that parts, subassemblies and 
assemblies flow freely and uninterrupt- 
edly down production lines. 

The greatest productivity per man- 
hour. is the ultimate objective, because 
that is the way to squeeze down unit 
costs. Prices can be lowered only if 
unit Costs are minimized. 

The competitive price “urge” ‘will 
come in time. It may not arrive next 
week or next month, or even in six 
months. But it is a safe guess that it 
will be upon most industries by some 
time in 1949, The break in commodity 
markets will help to speed up the day. 

How: prepared are you for the com- 


ing of that day? Is your plant bulging ~ 


with outmoded equipment or have you 
been astute enough to replace it with 
new, cost-reducing machinery ? 

What are you doing to cut down the 
expense of moving materials from one 
spot to another? If materials handling 
comprises 25 per cent of your costs 
now, why don't you take action to get 


it down to 20 per cent or 15 per cent? 


Now 1s. the time to equip yourself 
against the day when you must’ have 
low costs if you expect to stay in busi- 
ness against stiff competition. The man- 
agement which chooses to wait until 
the crisis arrives is trifling dangerously 
with its future security. American 
Machinist. 


Who Gets Hurt? 


MAN we answer this question by 
just saying ‘careless people?” No, 
we cannot, for there are many factors 
entering into the question. People do 
get hurt because of carelessness, which 
is a personal fault, but they also get 
hurt because of physical, mental, and 
mechanical inability, too. 

Most accident victims are ‘mentally 
absent’’ at the time of the accident. 
There are many reasons for ‘mental 
absence."’ The emotions are very impor- 
tant diverters of attention, for fear, 


hate, jealousy, grief, impatience and 
even joy have their effect on the think- 
ing processes, and can Cause a person 
to be slow in reacting to danger. 

We learn in an analysis of accidents 
that two per ‘cent are the result of acts 
of God, 18 per cent are mechanical 
failures, and 80 per cent are human 
failures. We also learn that if you have 
a lost-time accident on the job, there 
is one chance in a hundred that you 
will be killed; one chance in 1,300 that 
you will be disabled for life, and. one 
chance in 25 that you will be partially 
disabled for life. 

Teaching safety is no easy job, for 
even after the teaching and telling 
again and again, for some reason or 
other the knowledge refuses to stick 
and has to be taught over and over. 
There can never be any let-up in the 
game of safety. We must play safe at 
all times from, home to work and back 
again. 

We must be constantly on the: alert 
to work safely, play safely, and do 
everything in a safe manner. We must 
see that all machinery ts_ properly 
guarded and that all hazards are 
promptly eliminated. 

Above all, we must always be men- 
tally alert and remember that almost all 
accidents can be prevented. 

In the game of safety we are “our 
brother's keeper’ as well as our own.- 
Sarah Van Sant of Graniteville (S. C.) 
Co., in Textile Safety. 


Modernization Programs 


N spite of the great expansion and 

modernizing programs now under 
way in the Southern textile industry, 
the productive capacity for that indus- 
try in 1948 will still remain tight. The 
approximate 24 million spindles now 
in place in the nation’s cotton mills are 
not expected to be increased by more 
than one or two million within the next 
few years. Most new spindles installed 
today are serving as replacement for 
worn-out machinery. The millions of 
dollars being poured into Southern mill 
improvements will create a highly-efh- 
cient industry without the danger of 
excessive overhead caused by too much 
machinery.—]ournal of Commerce (N. 
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GO TO YOUR 
NYSTER DisTRIeUTOR ... thousands in use...and 


FOR CURRENT DELIVERY 
ALASKA a machine for every use 
Northern Commercial Co. eas 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
S$ & T Equipment Co., Inc. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. sins | Materials handling costs too high? Crowded “a 

for room? Space at a premium? You can use a 
Rapids Handling Equipment Co. ——~ _ Hyster fork type lift truck or Karry Krane with 

| 4: profit to how, move, tier heavy, bulky goods 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—-Embry Brothers, inc. (ap) | of all kinds. Your choice of 7 models with 

Associates capacities ranging from the small 2,000 Ib 


CLEVELAND, 0.— Morrison Company 
DALLAS, TEX.—C. H. Collier Company 
DENVER, COLO. —Pau! Fitzgerald 
DETROIT, MICH.— Bentley & Hyde 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Bentiey & Hyde 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 
A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 
HONOLULU, T. H.— Electric Steel Foundry Co. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—C. H. Collier Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. —Central Rubber & Supply Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—L. S. Teague Equipment Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
industrial Power Equipment Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. —Hyster Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY.— Embry Brothers, Inc. 
MEMPHIS, TENN: — Hyster Co. of Louisiana, Inc. 
MILWAUKIE, WIS.— Hyster Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. W. S. Nott Company 
MOBILE, ALA.—S & T Equipment Co., Inc. 
MONTREAL, P. Q.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—Embry Brothers, inc. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.— Hyster Company of Louisiana, Inc. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.— Eastern Industrial Sales Co. 
OTTAWA, ONT.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 7 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. a 
Rapids Handling Equipment Co. of Phila., Inc. : 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.— Equipment Sales Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Equipco Sales Company ' 
PORTLAND, ORE. —Hyster Sales Company a i 
RICHMOND, VA.—Richmond Auto Parts, inc. 
ST. JOHNS, N. F,-—City Service Company, Ltd. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.— Wharton L. Peters, Inc. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Arnold Machinery Compony 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Hyster Company 
SEATTLE, WASH.— Hyster Company 
TORONTO, ONT.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 
VANCOUVER, B.C.—A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. A / 
VICTORIA, B.C.—A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. AR 
WINNIPEG, MAN.—A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 
YUKON TERRITORY — Northern Commercial Company 


In addition to above, Hyster Export Dealers 
are located in 30 foreign countries. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


THREE FACTORIES 


fork truck to the 30,000 lb. straddle truck. 
All on pneumatic tires. All gasoline-powered. 
All manufactured to the highest engineer- 
ing and performance standards. All sold 
and serviced by Hyster distributors — 
specialists in materials handling equip- 
ment. Do as every type of industry has 
Ae done all over the world. Save time, 
| 
ee labor, money with a Hyster. See your 
distributor. Write for literature. 


he 


Hyster "20" (below) licks the storage 
handicaps of narrow aisles in ware- 
houses, factories. Ideal for use in box 
cars, any close quarters. Only 37” 
wide, Hydraulic lift hoists 2,000 Ibs. 
9 feet. Other heights of lift and 
special fork truck tools available. 


1888 North Adams Street., Peoria 1, Illinois 


Hyster Scale Model Toy Straddie Trucks 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital] 


Current strikes and industrial troubles are opening the way 
3 for new labor legislation, and a stronger labor law, in the next 
“7 Congress. With the possible exception of dropping union shop elec- 
4 tions, an attempt at new legislation in this session is not likely. 
In prospect are tighter restrictions on strikes or slow-downs, 


longer. cooling off periods in disputes, and strengthened mediation 
and adjustment machinery. 


Spade work in anticipation of revising the Taft-Hartley Law 
is under way. Starting May 24, hearings will be held during the 
Summer by the Joint Congressional Committee, and definite proposals 
will be ready when Congress reconvenes. Some provisions of the law 

may be stricken out, but with extension of its general scope of 
application. 


a Ominous clouds on the labor front are causing concern in top 

: government circles. Administration spokesmen are making clear to 
Congressional leaders that rearmament, and underwriting recovery 
for Europe and the outside world, cannot be undertaken without 
dangerous repercussions to the home economy if strikes and labor 
troubles continue on the present scale. 


Six proposals on which the Joint Congressional Committee will © 
start work, looking to revision in the T.-H. Law, are: (1) prohibi- 
tion of all forms of compulsory membership in unions, or elimina- 
tion of an authorization election before a union shop contract; 

(2) transfer of certain powers of N. L. R. B. to federal courts for 
enforcement, or creating new labor courts for this purpose; (3) 
application of anti-trust laws to labor monopolies; (4) adequate 
government control of welfare funds; (5) outlawing wage agreements 


outside of the T.-H. Law; and (6) extending the scope and authority 
of mediation. 


Union shop elections will be discontinued if Congress acts 
before adjourning on a bill being pushed by Senator Ives (R., N. Y.) 
and Representative Landis (R., Ind.) Such action seems likely. 

Under this bill, empoyers would sign union shop agreements without 
waiting for an election conducted by N. L. R. B., if they wish to 
do so. Closed shop contracts would continue to be outlawed. 


A major surgical operation on union welfare funds impends 
when Congress swings into action. Employers may be relieved of 
bargaining on pension and welfare issues, and strikes or work 
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stoppages to enforce acceptance of them made subject to heavy 
federal penalties. 


Trend and tenor of new labor legislation hinges in a large 
measure on outcomes in this year's election. So far in primary 
contests the unions are credited with having defeated only two 
legislators up for re-election on the specific issue of having voted 
for the T.-H. Law, or to over-ride the President's veto of it. 


| Shadow of another coal strike is pushing to the front in Con- 
gress the issue of banning industry-wide bargaining in every form, 
including railroads and coal mines, and repealing immunity to unions 
from anti-trust laws. This action “would bring the Department of 
Justice directly into the field of industrial relations. 


Mr. Truman seems determined to "go down the line" for re- 
nomination. Party leaders concede he will get it, but not even the 
most optimistic think he will win. The most Democratic leaders 
hope for is to regain control of one or both houses in Congress, 
and get in position to win.in 1950 and 1952. 


southern Democrats have hit where it hurts most in with- 
holding Jackson Day dinner donations from the party war chest. The 
chest is empty as convention time draws near. Contributions from 
other sources have been nil since the Southern "rebellion" started. 


This session of Congress will come speedily to a close. Many — 


bills are pending on the legislative calendar, but only "must" 
measures have a chance. Majority leaders want to minimize frictions 
being engendered by various presidential candidacies. 


Hostile criticism of the Supreme Court is reaching a new high 
as a result of the decision nullifying restrictions in property 
conveyances. The court is charged with irresponsibility, playing 
politics and indulging in legislation. A show-down impends when the 
House bill is called up to set aside the court's decision taking 
oil-rich tidelands from the states. 


Selective service will be revived in a modified way before 
Congress adjourns. New military draft is expected to start with 
19-year-olds, and go to age 24 or 25. Term of service is expected | 
to be two years. College students will get some deferment, but not 
much, and only on an individual basis. 


CROWN COTTON MILLS ATLANTIC COTTON MILLS 


DALTON, GEORGIA MACON, GEORGIA 


and Sheeting: Casal | aling Yarns 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO... 


this was the latest thing in looms, but just as industry credit protection to manufacturers in good times 
has modernized its mechanical equipment, it has also and bad, but time and again we have combined our 
streamlined its financial and credit methods. Today, capital with the ingenuity and foresight of our clients 


the efficient manufacturer leaves his financial and — to improve their ability to stay in business... to 
credit problems to a specialist... the factor. We, as profit and compete. 


factors, have not only provided cash, service and Phone us or write for complete information. 


einhard, Greeff Co., 


51 Madison Avenue, New York City 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
E. F. Skinner, Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C., Charlotte 2-5449 
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W.. there ever a greater moment in a 
boy’s life? 

He sets forth on adventure. 

And he ends up a better, self-reliant citizen! 

Seven thousand of us here at Avondale Mills 
produce good cotton fabrics for America... 
by the milhons of yards every year. 

But we also want to do everything within 
our power to help produce more self-reliant 
citizens for America. 

That is why we give every boy eligible to 
be a Boy Scout that opportunity, 

That is why we open three of our own 
Avondale vacation camps to the Boy Scouts. 
(One is in Flonda, on the Gulf Coast. One is 


Boy Scouts from an Avondale community. 


Painted from life by Douglass Crockwell — Number 13 of @ Series. 


in the mountains, at a lake. One is on the 
Coosa River, here in Alabama.) 


That is why, too, our President is also 
Vice-President of the Choccolocco Scout 
Council, and why nearly fifty of us at 
Avondale Mills are Scout Masters. 


This making of better citizens seems to.us a 
natural partof Partnership-with-people”. 
From this working “partnership” come many 
benefits. Both for us and for you. 


For us: Jncomes as high as any in the 
nation’s textile industry... Production rates as 
high as any and unit labor costs constantly 
decreasing . .. And for you: Better colton yarns 
and fabrics at prices to fit your budgets! 


.».can it be woven of fabric? 


Thus we hope to weave better fabrics, 
and better self-reliant young ciuzens . . . for 
America! 


Next month we would like to make a statement 
to you on Independence. 


MILLS OF ALABAMA 


FOUNDED IN 1897 BY GOVERNOR B. B. COMER 


AVONDALE SPINS THE YARN AND WEAVES THE .FABRICS THAT GO INTO THE HOME FOR. EVERY MEMBER OF YOUR FAMILY 


Above is reproduced from advertisement appearing originally in The Saturday Evening Post, 
issue Of March 20, 1948. 
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HOW THE FOSTER MODEL 102 
 PREVENTS RIBBON WIND 


ROLL 
SHAFT 


The Foster Model 102 ribbon breaker 
r mechanism, located in the head end of 
the machine, and diagrammed here, effici- 
ently and positively prevents ribbon 
wind. Here’s how: 


The heart shaped cam (A) rotates 
slowly, and at its high point lifts the rod 
(B) so that the variable speed split 
sheave (C) is forced open. This changes 
the ratio between the constant speed roll 
shaft and the jackshaft and causes the 
latter to speed up. The jackshaft gear 
(D) is always in mesh with the camshaft b 


gear (E) and so the camshaft speed is 
equally increased. Thus the speed of the 
traverse (camshaft) is varied with the 
pitch diameter of the split sheave. This 
variable speed traverse prevents any lay 
of the yarn which might cause a ribbon. 


Similarly, at the low point of the heart shaped cam’s rotation the entire 
procedure is reversed. The rod lowers, the sheave closes, the jackshaft 
slows down and the speed of the traverse (camshaft) slows down with it, 


This fully automatic ribbon breaker is only one of many quality or 
economy features of this Foster Model 102. The machine’s overall flexi. 


bility is the most important feature of all and is described in Bulletin 
A-95. Send for your copy today. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO, 


Westfield, Massachusetts 


Southern Office: Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C.; Canadian 
| Representative; Ross-Whitehead & Co., Ltd., University Tower 
Bidg., 660 Ste. Catherine St. West, Montreal, Quebec; European 
Representative: Muschamp Taylor Ltd., Manchester, England. 


FOSTER MODEL 102 


lhe Plexibdle Winder 


TON, MERCERIZED, WOOL, WORSTED, MERINO, SPUN SILK OR SPUN RAYON YARNS 
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CARTER FABRICS CORPORATION 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA e« SOUTH BOSTON, VIRGINIA 


CLOTH 
SHELBY, NORTH CAROLINA 
SLATER MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
SLATER, SOUTH CAROLINA 


* 


STANLEY MILLS, Inc. 


STANLEY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Executive Offices — Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 


Subsidiaries of J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


New York City 


Manufacturers of Yarns and Fabrics of Cotton, Wool and Synthetic Fibers 
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Read how Acme Silverstitcher 
methods give you savings 

in time, material, labor, __ 
shipping costs, storage space 


Save on time. Acme Silverstitchers prepare 
fiberboard boxes for shipment in record time. 
Boxes can move on a production-line basis, 
built as needed. 


Save on material. Acme Silverstitch wire 
used with fiber boxes helps eliminate large 
amounts of other, more costly boxing materials. 


Save on labor. Here’s an actual case! In 
one customer’s plant, one man, using Acme 
methods, prepares 5 times as many boxes per 


hour as he was able to assemble by other 


methods. 


Save on shipping weight. Fiber boxes as- 
sembled with Acme Silverstitch wire, used 
in the bale method, reduce packaging costs by 
eliminating other heavier packaging materials. 


Yes, Acme’s Four-Way Savings mean increased 


profits for you. And shipments prepared the Acme 
way are safer, more secure for hundreds of users 
throughout the country. Let us show you how 


to 


safeguard your merchandise and cut costs. 


Clip and mail the coupon below. 


NEW 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


YORK 17 ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


-Way Saving 


Ii 
END UP OPEN Textile carton being 
PERELL | | assembled with Acme 
| $Silverstitch... quickly, 
economically, securely. 


| @Fiberboard box of tex- 
tiles ready for shipment, 
firmly stitched with 
Acme Silverstitch and 
bound with Acme Steel- 
strap. Merchandise will 
arrive safely at its desti 
nation without damage 
or loss. 


Acme Steel Company, Dept. 18-58 
2838 Archer Avenue 
‘Chicago 8, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet on packaging 
textiles for shipment. 


Adaress... 


City . Zone . State . 
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True artistry finds expression in many ways. In stockings, 


for example, the creative spirit is well evidenced by the 
beautiful nylon hosiery that bears the name of Cameo. 
Wherever quality counts — there you will find an ever- 


increasing preference for Cameo nylons. 


Sold By Leading Stores Throughout The Country 


May Company 


INCORPORATED 


BURLINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


New York Office: Suite 3210, Empire State Bldg. 
Chicago Office: 222 W. Adams St. — Los Angeles Office: 702 S. Hill St. 
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The two large bronze travelers illustrated actual size each weigh 
600 grains and are used for twisting sash cord and heavy twine. 
No. 12 and No. 16 bronze twister travelers are shown for comparison. 
These “heavy weights’ are the biggest in Victor's line of some 


15,000 sizes and styles for every spinning and twisting need. 


ARE TRAVELERS THE 


in your yarn production setup? 


CTUALLY, they are about the 
A smallest piece of equipment 
you use in fiber processing. But 
they can be one of the biggest, in 
point of time and production lost, 
if you choose the wrong traveler. 
A little traveler can become your 
biggest headache. 


job. Experience with conventional 
fibers helps. But, to save precious 
time in setting up smooth-running 
spinning and twisting, you need 
up-to-the-minute information. 
You can get that kind of in- 
formation from a man whose job 
it is to keep abreast of every new 


With the new interest in worsted | development. The Victor Service 
yarns prepared on the cotton sys- Engineer is fully prepared to help 
tem, and with so many new syn- you keep out of traveler trouble, 
thetics and blends coming up for and, more than that, help you 
processing, it is more difficult raise production and quality, often 
today than ever to be sure the well above what you expected. 
traveler you use is right for the Make sure you are getting the 

¢ 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
. 20 Mathewson St..... 
GASTONIA, N.C. ...... 358-364 West Main Ave. ..... . Tel. 247 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Tel. Dexter 0737 


most and the best from your 
frames, whether you are running 
blends, straight synthetics, or con- 
ventional fibers. Write, wire or 
phone, and a Victor Service En- 
gineer will call promptly. 
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PATTERSON MILLS COMPANY | | 
ROANOKE RAPIDS, N: C. 

Ww 
Ww 
Ww 
Ww 
Ww 
Ww 


ROANOKE MILLS COMPANY 
ROANOKE RAPIDS. N. C. 


Colored Outing Flannels 
Wide Upholstery Fabrics 
Wide Tickings | SX 
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OVER SIXTY YEARS 


SUPPLYING 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
WITH 


IMPROVED LOOM PARTS 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 


OUR 
NEW DESIGN 


THREAD CUTTER 


COMPLETE 
DEVELOPED ESPECIALLY 
TO 
RELEASE YARN 
TENSION 
MAGAZINE SIDE 
LOOM 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


H. F. LIVERMORE CORPORATION 


ALLSTON STATION 


BOSTON 34 MASSACHUSETTS 
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For that 
“well-dressed” air 
in casual wear— 
the SUEDEKNIT 


Tuts new Sport Shirt will win you many an 
admiring glance at the country club. The soft, 
suede, cotton fabric gives it definite distinction. 
Raglan shoulders. In solid tones of sky blue, 
sage green, palomino tan, canary, pearl gray 
and white. In small, medium, large and extra 
large. Nothing finer on the counters for $1.85 
to $2.25. “Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Be happy in 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem |, North Caroline 


AS ADVERTISED IN LIFE 


@ Sports-minded men also favor 
this Hanes T-Shirt and Fig Leaf 
Brief. Superior quality elastic 
waistband and elastic in leg 
openings. Gentle athletic sup- 
port. Double-panel seat. In 
cellophane packages, 85c to 
$1.15. T-Shirts, $1.00, 


—the label of quality knitting in underwear and sportswear 
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Answers 
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ORATOL L-48 


The problem in the scouring operation is to condition the goods to” 
obtain even dyeing and level shades, and a fibre properly prepared 
for later operations. 


The powerful detergency . . . rapid scouring action ... . great rins- 
ability... and effectiveness of Oratol L-48 in neutral, acid, or alkaline 
solutions make it logical to expect cleaner goods better prepared for 
bleaching, dyeing, or printing. This means: 


1. Fewer rejects and redyes 3. Clean, vibrant colors 


2. More level dyeing— 4. Improved hand 
less streakiness 


Other important advantages include more rapid cleansing and rins- 
ing, less water requirement, and a speeding up of production through 
greater latitude of operation. 


Ask our representative for full details on Oratol L-48, or, write 
today for technical data and generous free sample for testing. 


Plants: Passaic, Carlstadt, N. J.; Los Angeles, Calif. 
Warehouses; Providence, R. 1.; Philadelphia, Pa.; PRODUCTS C4 YY, 


PASSAIC,N. 


Utica, N. Y.; Chicago, IL; Greenville, 
Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Cotton 


Halifax 


Mills, Inc. 


SOUTH BOSTON, VIRGINIA 


Manufacturers 


Mercerized Cotton 
Table Damask 

and 
Napkins 
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Sliver tests made from actual installation 
operation show variations are reduced to a 
minimum with Medley Ball-Bearing 
Drawing. 

Sliver from Medley Precision Drawing 
results in smoother slubbing, more efhcient 
roving and spinning because variation is 
reduced toa minimum with Medley’s sealed- 
in ball-bearing top rolls. The sealed in, 


permanent lubrication feature assures a 


Medley Drawing Produces Better Sliver! 


grease-free sliver which further reduces 
production problems. 

Medley “8 Ends Up” drawing is daily 
proving its superiority in processing cotton, 
wool, synthetics, ramie and blends in staple 
lengths from %¢-inch to 13 inches. For in- 
formation of how you can change over to 


this more efhcient drawing, call or write 


Medley today. 


Medley Has It or Medley Will Make it. 


The MEDLEY System. Inc. 


400 32nd ST., COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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Medley Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ga. ¢ Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co., Gastonia, N. C. ¢ Allan Textile Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Glendale Mills 


INC. 
GLENDALE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


| DIVISION OF 
Marshall Field & Company, Jnc. 


The Products of Fieldcrest Mills 


AT SPRAY, N. C. 


Embroidered Bedspreads @ Thermostatic Blankets 
Rayons 


AT LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 


Woven Bedspreads @ Karastan Rugs 


AT DRAPER, N. C. 


Blankets Sheets 


AT FIELDALE, VA. 


Towels @ Hosiery 


AT ZION, ILL. 


Lace Tablecloths e@ Ninon Curtains 


Weaving exclusively for 


Lace Curtains 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Sales Office: 40 Worth St, New York 13, N. Y. 


BELVEDERE 
Hosiery Co. 


P.O. Box 1846 


Smitherman Cotton Mills 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Flannels and Crinkled Bedspreads 


Manufacturers of 


Troy, fl. €. 51 GAUGE FULL-FASHIONED 


hosiery 


J. M. HATCH, President 
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HE FULLER E. CALLAWAY MEeMorIAL Tower, erected 
by the employees of Callaway Mills to commemorate 
the ideals of the founder of this business, was the inspiration for 
our trademark. This trademark now symbolizes the spirit of our 
entire organization. Every product made by Callaway Mills Co., 
and ‘the service which goes with it, must measure up to high 


standards of quality if it is to carry the Callaway trademark. 


FABRICS AND YARNS FOR INDUSTRIAL AND HOUSEHOLD USE 


Callaway Mills we. 


295 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Akron 8 * Atlanta3 * Boston 11 + Chicago 54 + Detroit 1 » Los Angeles 14 + San Francisco 3 
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Victor Monaghan 
Company 


Greenville. South Carolina 


DIVISION OF 


J. P. Stevens & Co.. Ine. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


( 
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CLOTH IS MADE FROM 
MORE THAN YARN 


Each figure represents 
the location of a plant. 


NTO the warp and woof of good fabrics go many things... but more 

than anything else, it’s men and women who make the cloth. No 
other factor is more important than the more than twelve thousand 
skilled operators who produce Cone fabrics. Their interest ... their 
pride... their loyalty...indelibly stamped on the Carolinas, is respon- 
sible for the fine textiles which bear the Cone “Seal of Service”’. 


This seal, recognized as a mark of distinction in fabrics, is also a sym- 
bol of opportunity and security for each individual employee and the 
community in which he lives. From their many hands quality fabrics 
go out to the world...the product of free men and women who daily 
live and practice democracy. 


GREENSBORO,N.C. 


PROXIMITY PLANT. Greensbor 


SALISBURY COTTON MILLS, Solisbury, N. C 


Selling Organization: CONE EXPORT & COMAMISSION CO., INC., 59 WORTH * ps NEW YORK CITY 
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CONE MILLS CORPORATION 


5 N.C WHITE OAK PLANT. Greensboro, N.C REVOLUTION DIVISION, Greensboro, 
TABARDREY PLANT. How River N.C... EDNA PLANT, Reidsville, N. C. . RANDLEMAN PLANT. Rondleman, N.C. . PINEVILLE PLANT) Pineville) N.C. 
ASSOCIATE COMPANIES 
CONE FINISHING COMPANY: PRINT WORKS PLANT, Greensboro, N. C.; GRANITE PLANT, How River, N.C . ENO COTTON MILLS, Hillsbor 
MINNEOLA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Gibsonwville, NC * CLIFFSIDE MILLS: CLIFFSIDE PLANT, Cliffside, N. C.; HAYNES PLANT, Avondale, ? 
FLORENCE MILLS: FLORENCE PLANT, Forest City, N. C.; AMt RICAN SPINNING PLANT. Greenville. S. ¢ ° ASHEVILLE COTTON MILLS, Asheville 
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COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘COTTON GOODS 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 


47 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Pacolet Manufacturing Company 


PACOLET, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mills No. 3 and 5 | Mill No. 4 Mill No. 6 
PACOLET, $.. C. NEW HOLLAND, GA. GAINSVILLE, GA. 


Manufacturers of 
Sheetings - Drills + Twills 
Print Cloth Specialties 
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NATION-WIDE SALES ORGANIZATION 


“FROM COTTON TO CUTTER” 


Reeves Brothers, Inc., 54 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


and Subsidiary Organizations: 


EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS FAIRFOREST FINISHING COMPANY 
Plant: Columbus, Ga. Plant: Spartanburg, S. C. 
Sales Office: 40 Worth St., N. Y. 13, N. Y. Sales Office: 221 Church St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


W. HARRIS THURSTON, INC. 
_ Plant: 320 West 68th St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. 
Sales Office: 41 Thomas St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


MILL, Greenville, S.C. Mitts Mitt, Woodruff, S. C. 
CHESNEE MILLS, Chesnee, S.C. * GRACE COTTON MILL, Rutherfordton, N. C. 
OsAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Bessemer City, N.C. * SAXON MILLs, Spartanburg, S. C. 
: WARRIOR DUCK MILL, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Sales Agents for: 


ITASCA COTTON MILLS, Itasca, Texas 
GUADALUPE VALLEY COTTON MILLS, Inc., Cuero, Texas 


Sales Representatives in: 


AKRON * ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHICAGO * DALLAS + LOS ANGELES « PHILADELPHIA + PORTLAND, ORE. 
ST. LOUIS * MONTREAL + TORONTO 
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COTTON HEADLINERS! 


famous ERWIN FABRICS 
sportwear... casual wear 
and utility clothes 


All the fine natural qualities of cotton—washability, comfort, 
coolness —are raised to the mth degree in Erwin quality fabrics. 


BluSurf and Salute Sportdenim and Erwin Pincheck have soft 
draping qualities and smart colors that cutters and customers 
both applaud. 


In heavy duty materials— Bluserge Denim and the Twill Group— 
Erwin has kept all the traditional durability, while continually 
adding improvements in appearance and texture. 


Po Wherever Americans work or play, you will find Erwin quality 
fabrics. 

Above — 

BLUSURF SPORTDENIM 
as shown in McCall 
Magazine's traveling school 
pattern show. 


Note: Bluserge Denim, BluSurf and 
Salute Sportdenim and entire Twill 


RW N Group are SANFORIZED SHRUNK. 


F 

Below —ERWIN STARTWILL 
in color-matched shirts and 
pants. Vat dyed. Used widely in 
service and industrial uniforms. 


Left—BLUSERGE DENIM 
in sturdy overalls so popular 
with farmers and skilled 
workers all over the country. 


Selling Agenis: JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO., INC. 
40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1225 . CHARLOTTE 1,N.C. . Telephone 3-3173 


—. Offices and Plant: 218 ‘West Morehead Street, Charlotte 2 — . 


Davin CLARK President and Editor 


Junius M. SMITH Vice-President and Business Manager 
JAMES T. MCADEN, Jr. 


ERVIN DICKSON 


Editorial Director 
. Associate Editor 
ANDREW HEWITT Assistant Editor 


BEN C. THOMAS Field Representative 


R. J. SHINN . Field Representative 
F.R. CAREY. Vice-President and Eastern Manager 
(P. O. Box 133— Providence, R. I.—Telephone Williams 3957) 

“One year payable in advance 
Other countries in Postal Union 3.00 


A TEXTILE BULLETIN is a member of the Audit Bureau of 
ARP Circulations and the Associated Business Papers, Inc. ARC 


The Anti-Truman Conference 


The editor of this publication attended the Democratic 
Revolt Conference held at Jackson, Miss., in February and 
regrets that another engagement made it impossible for 
him to attend the larger conference held at the same place 
on May 10. 

President Truman, born and raised in Missouri and there- 
fore entirely familiar with the Negro problem and knowing 
what the so-called Civil Rights Program will mean to the 


white people of the South, has, in effect, expressed a will-. 


ingness to sell the South “down the river’ in order to obtain 
the Negro vote in several Northern states. 

President Truman is attempting to force the Southern 
people to eliminate all segregation laws and to permit Ne- 
groes to occupy the same hotels, restaurants and schools as 
white people and to force factories and offices to employ 
Negroes side by side with whites. 

He favors forcing white girls, in our cotton mills, 
cone 23 the same rest rooms ‘with Negro girls and to wot 
under Negro overseers and second hands. 

Gov. Strom Thurmond of South Carolina well said in his 
keynote speech at the conference at Jackson, Miss., on May 
10: 

These big city machine bosses and their puppets in office . 
should once and for all realize that on the question of social inter- 
mingling of the races our people draw the line. 

All the laws of Washington and all the bayonets of the Army 
cannot force the Negro into their homes, their schools, their 
churches, and their places of recreation and amusement. 

We fully agree with Governor Thurmond and believe 
that much blood will flow before the people of the South 
accept social equality with Negroes. 

A large percentage of the white people of the South, 
including the pure-blooded Anglo-Saxons who constitute 
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the bulk of mill employees of the South, had rather die 
than live under the conditions which President Truman is 
attempting to force upon them. 

If the Democratic convention nominates Truman he will 
receive only a small portion of the electoral votes of the 
Southern states. Lan 

The conference at Jackson, Miss., on May 10 adopted the 
following resolution: 

If the program is adopted at the Philadelphia convention, incon- 
sistent with the pririciples of the states’ rights Democrats, then a 
conference of Democrats of the states in accord with states’ rights 
principles . . . is called to meet in Birmingham at 10 a. m. July 17. 

A formal pledge, signed by all of Alabama’s 11 Dem- 
ocratic candidates for the electoral college, and filed with 
the State Supreme Court, definitely rules out Truman as a 
Presidential candidate from that important state of democ- 
racy s one-time solid South. It is almost certain to be fol- 
lowed by similar action in Arkansas, Mississippi and. South 
Carolina and action in some other states will be equally 
effective. 

Solemn oath signed by Alabama's candidates for Demo- 
cratic electors and later certified as legally binding by the 
State Supreme Court is: 


We will not cast our electoral votes for Harry S. Truman for 
President. If the Philadelphia convention adopts a program hostile 
to the fundamental principles on which our civilization is based, or 
nominates a candidate who advocates such hostile principles, we 
will not cast our votes for the nominee of that convention, but will 
cast our electoral votes for some other Democrat who understands 
and sympathizes with the peculiar racial problems of the South. 
* * * if, under the leadership of Truman, the national party 
attempts to nullify the Constitution of our state (prescribing segre- 
gation) .and to crucify the South, the Democratic party of Alabama 
owes it no allegiance. * * * we can and will take back our influ- 
ence in the Democratic Party of which we were wrongfully de- 
prived. 

The importance of this Alabama gesture of defiance is 
that it is mathematically impossible for Harry S. Truman of 
Missouri to be elected President of the United States. 

During the terrible Reconstruction Days, which followed 
the Civil War and when the people of the South, over- 
whelmed with poverty and distress, were fighting for their 
very lives and when Negroes who raped white women went 
unpunished, there were a few Southern white men who 
were so low down that, for such favors as they could obtain, 
joined the carpetbaggers and helped carry on the reign of 
terror. | 

Today there are a few white men such as Ellis Arnall 
of Georgia and Jonathan Daniels of North Carolina, who 
appear to be willing to join Harry Truman in selling the 
South “down the river’ and into social equality with Ne- 
groes, in the hope that they may obtain political favors and 
political positions. 

In Reconstruction Days most of the best Negroes in the 
South took their positions beside the white people and not 
only fought against the carpetbaggers and the scalawags, 
but showed utter contempt for what they were pleased to 
designate as the ‘‘poor white trash.” 

Nowhere is there a greater measure of contempt than 
that which self respecting Negroes feel for those. white 
people who seek to curry favor with them by advocating the 
elimination of racial lines. 

Today the best Negroes, in fact, most Negroes in the 
South, have no desire to see segregation laws eliminated. 

They rightfully desire better schools and churches and 
better working and living conditions for their race but they 
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prefer to associate with their own people and object to 
efforts to force a mingling of the races. 

Behind these efforts to eliminate the segregation laws of 
the South are Northern politicians and a group of people 
who feel that they were put on earth for the single purpose 
of regulating the lives and conduct of the people of the 
South, 

The people of the North are, as a whole, entirely willing 
to allow the people of the South to retain the rights given 
them, under the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, to make 
regulations for the conduct of people within their area. 

The immediate problem before the people of the South- 
ern states is to see that no person be chosen as a delegate to a 
state Democratic convention or the national Democratic 
convention who is not a staunch advocate of States Rights 
or who will sell himself to Harry Truman in the hopes of 
obtaining ‘political power or position. 

Unless the cotton mill employees of the South are willing 
for their daughters to work side by side with Negro girls 
and to share rest rooms with them and to be forced to work 
under Negro overseers and second hands they should take 
the lead in seeing that no modern ‘‘carpetbagger’’ or ‘‘scala- 
wag’ has a vote in a Democratic convention. 


New Principle Of Law 


In pronouncing his judgment upon John L. Lewis, Judge 
Goldsborough made certain remarks which may be consid- 
ered as a new principle of law, because no court had ever 
before been called upon to rule in a case in which “a nod, 
or wink, or code” had been utilized in order that a union 
might avoid its responsibility. 

The principle which Judge Goldsborough enunciated was 
this: That so long as a union is functioning as a union, il 
must be held responsible for the mass action of its members. 

Judge Goldsborough said “the court has no means of 
se whether higher courts will adopt the principle or 

» but the court has no doubt about its soundness—not 

He then went on to elaborate his thought in words which 
merit close scrutiny and full understanding: 

“You can’t preserve a union any other way. And the 
unions are the only thing which labor has to give it com- 
parable bargaining power with capital. It is the only thing 
which the employee has to give him equal or comparable 
bargaining power with his employer. 

So, the rule of law which I have announced is the only 
rule which will preserve the unions, because if the plan 1s 
adopted throughout the country of trying to use a wink, a 
nod, a code instead of the word ‘strike,’ and if that sort of 
maneuver is recognized by the courts as valid, then you will 
have among the unions lawlessness, chaos and ultimate 
anarchy. And then the unions will have to be socialized. 
In other words they will have to be destroyed.” 

Judge Goldsborough’s “new principle” has the merit of 
foundation on one of the eternal verities of our civilization: 
that for every right and privilege there is a corresponding 
responsibility. 

To it might be added the verity that what it is criminal 
for an individual to do also is criminal for men acting in 
collusion or concert to do. 

Judge Goldsborough’s remarks, in deciding that John L. 
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Lewis was guilty, were far more significant than the fine 
which he levied upon Lewis and the United Mine Workers. 


Railway Brotherhoods 


For many years publicity bureaus have pictured the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Fire- 
men and Engineers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers as labor unions par excellence and as patriotic 
organizations which were always willing to do the right 
thing. 

Judging by their recent actions and their willingness to 
bring distress to the people of the United States, we cannot 
see that Alvanley Johnston, A. J. Glover and D. B. Robert- 
son are less ruthless or any better than John L. Lewis. 

If the pay of railroad men was low, there would be some 
excuse for their actions, but not only is the pay high but 
they have forced upon the railroads rules and regulations 


which often require payment for services which are not 


rendered. 

_A few years ago a special football train ran from Char- 
lotte to Chapel Hill, N. C. We were told that at Salisbury, 
N. C., or 44 miles from Charlotte, the starting crew had com- 
pleted its run and had to be paid for eight hours. At Dur- 
ham, N. C., about 100 miles further, another crew com- 
pleted its run and rules required payment for eight hours. 
The run from Durham to Chapel Hill was 12 miles but the 
crew drew pay for eight hours. 
upon the return trip. : 

One train crew could have taken the train from Charlotte 
to Chapel Hill and ‘back but altogether six crews had to be 
paid. 

The practice of feather-bedding which has been con- 
demned in other unions seems to be condoned when prac- 
ticed by railway unions. 

We can see no legitimate reason why railway unions 


should not be subject to the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Law. 


The process was reversed 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


May 27-29—COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA, Grove Park Inn. Asheville, N. C 


May 27-29—Annual convention, TUFTED TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fila. 


June 7-12—INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Grand Centra! 
Palace, New York City. 


June 18—PIEDMONT SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle 
Beach, S. C. 


July 22-24—Ninth annual COTTON RESEARCH! CONGRESS, Dallas. 
Tex. ; 


July 24—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Atlanta, Ga. 


Sept. 25-—-SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Columbus, Ga. 


Sept. 27-Oct. 2——Third NATIONAL PLASTICS EXPOSITION, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 


Oct. 4-9—l15th SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Textile Hall, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Oct. 14-15—Annual meeting, NORTH CAROLINA COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. N. C. 


Oct. 21-23—Annual convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Sheraton-Bon Air Hotel, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Annual meeting, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Los 
Angeles Cal. 


Dec, 4—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Since 1899, women have looked to And, THOMASTON has proved itself 


THOMASTON for exceptional value. worthy of its customers’ confidence. 
They know from first-hand experience Today, as always, alert to new trends and 
that these famous THOMASTON labels ' P%& ready to put new ideas into profitable : 
mean quality plus economy! practice, THOMASTON is set for tomorrow! ' 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Selling Agents 
44 Leonard Street, New York, N. Y. 


St. Louis + Boston « Chicago + Philadelphia « Atlanta 
Los Angeles « Dallas + San Francisco 


WIDE SHEETINGS 
COMBED BROADCLOTHS 
DAMASKS, NAPKINS 


BLEACHING 
DYEING HOSE & BELT DUCKS 
FINISHING SEWING TWINES 
SANFORIZING SPECIALTIES 


THOMASTON BLEACHERY. THOMASTON, GA. 
40 WORTH ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


THOMASTQN MILLS, THOMASTON, GA. 
40 WORTH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THOMASTON MILLS : ESTABLISHED 1899 . THOMASTON, GEORGIA 
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Since 1876 


Service Has Made 


The First Name in 
TEXTILES 


Macon, Georgia 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
2 Park Ave. 779 Drexel Bidg. 1074 Merchandise Mart 
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Colonial Mills, Inc. 


498 Seventh Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Colonial Mills, Inc. 


Clarksville Finishing Division 


Clarksville, Va. 


Robbins Cloth Mills, Inc. 


Robbins Division 


Robbins, N. C. 


Robbins Cloth Mills, Inc. 


Red Springs Division 
Red Springs, N. = 


Ww 


Robbins Cloth Mills, Inc. 


Aberdeen Division 
Aberdeen, N. C. 
(‘Under Construction) 


Main Office — Robbins, N. C. 
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TELL 18,000,000 


VAT-DYED 


Reaching key work clothes markets 
on a big scale, advertisements in 
Look, Successful Farming, and 

Farm Journal go before an estimated 
18,000,000 readers—tell consumers 


the advantages of work shirts bearing 


the special Pepperell 
Vat-Dyed Chambray label. 


MADE OF 


PEPPEREL 


‘VAT DYED 


L 


CHAM BRAY 


SANFORIZED ® 


PEPPERELL VAT-DYED CHAMBRAY 


Another Pepperell “frst”! Pepperell 
Vat-Dyed Chambray for work shirts 
lets you meet the long-standing 
demand for greater color-fastness. 
And Pepperell advertising helps 

put over a big part of your 

sales story in advance ...a 

quality story with mass appeal. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK +- CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + ATLANTA + DALLAS 
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GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Rayon 


Fabrics 


Division of 
J.P. STEVENS & Inc. 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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MOORESVILLE 


MOORESVILLE, N. C. 


RAYONS BLENDS 


COTTONS 


Sales — Empire State Building and 40 Worth St., New York City 
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Back Up Your Purchases 
of 
Loom Harness 
Equipment 
with 
the satisfaction, perfection and experience 
which 


The Fifty Year's Anniversary 
of 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
assures you. 


It’s better to be safe and satisfied 


than to have regrets. 
Producers of 


Loom Harness Equipment. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
Allegheny Ave 37. Pa 


4 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 
621 E. McBEE AVE., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


PLANTS &@ BRANCH OFFICES 
Atlanta,Ga. @ Greensboro,N.C. e Providence,R.|. e Montreal, Can. 
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American Manutacturers 
Association Annual Meeting 


few place of the United States in the world textile pic- | 


ture was given very thorough consideration during the 
§2nd annual meeting of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association at New Orleans, La., last month. The nearly 


800 mill executives and industry affiliates who attended the 


three-day convention were urged to get the American textile 
machine in such running condition that it can maintain its 
present international leadership. The U. S. textile industry 
must have the ability to produce saleable quality goods in 
desired quantity, the delegates were told. (Eight of the 
addresses delivered at New Orleans are published on fol- 
lowing pages. ) 

The newly-elected officers of the association are Harvey 
W. Moore of Concord, N. C., chairman of the board; Elli- 
son S$. McKissick of Easley, S. C., first vice-president; and 
George P. Swift of Columbus, Ga., second vice-president. 
Continuing in office are William P. Jacobs of Charlotte, 
president and treasurer, and F. Sadler Love of Charlotte, 
secretary. The executive committee now consists of Mr. 
Moore (chairman), Mr. McKissick, Mr. Swift, Fuller E. 
Callaway, Jr., of LaGrange, Ga., Charles A. Cannon of 
Kannapolis, N. C., Walter §. Montgomery of Spartanburg, 
S. C., and J. Craig Smith of Sylacauga, Ala.; alternates 
include Charles C. Hertwig of Macon, Ga., R. E. Henry of 
Greenville, $. C., Joe L. Lanier of West Point, Ga., and 
A. K. Winget of Albemarle, N. C. Named to three-year 


terms on the board of government were W. H. Beattie of | 


Greenville, Julian Hightower of Thomaston, Ga., and W. 
H. Ruffin of Durham, N. C. They replace S. M. Beattie of 
Greenville, Norman Elsas of Atlanta, Ga., and A. G. Myers 
of Gastonia, N. C. Ernest Rees of Fayetteville, Tenn., and 
_ Elliott W. Springs of Lancaster, $. C., were re-elected to 
the board. | | 
Convention business got under way at the Roosevelt Hotel 
Thursday afternoon, April 22, following a welcome by 
DeLesseps S. Morrison, mayor of New Orleans; Mr. Moore, 
then first vice-president of the A. C. M. A., presided. Mr. 
Callaway, who was ending his year as chairman of the board, 
delivered his report prior to presentation of papers by two 
guest speakers—''Cotton and Its Future,’’ by Ransom E. 
Aldrich, president of the Mississippi Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and chairman of the National Cotton Council's pro- 
duction and marketing committee, and “The Place of Syn- 
thetic Fibers in the Textile Field,” by Stanley B. Hunt, 
president of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. Members 
of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange were hosts to the 
convention late that afternoon on the exchange floor. 
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Mr. McKissick, then second vice-president, presided at 
the second business session Friday morning. Addresses 
presented were “The British Textile Situation,” by Claudius 
T. Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc.; “Research and Its Importance to the Textile Industry,” 
by Ward Delaney, president of the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology; and ‘Some Present Economic Considerations,” by 
A. L. M. Wiggins, Undersecretary of the Treasury. Prior 
to the annual association banquet that night Mr. and Mrs. 
Callaway entertained at another social hour. 

The final session Saturday morning was presided over by 
Mr. Callaway. A “Report on the Japanese Textile Mission” 
from Donald Comer of Avondale Mills was read by his 
brother, Hugh M. Comer. Dr. Jacobs then delivered his 
annual report, entitled this year “Trends in the Future.” 
After reports from the resolutions and nominations com- 
mittees came the election of officers and presentation to the 
retiring chairman of a watch charm similar to one awarded 
to Fuller E. Callaway, Sr., upon his retirement as the organi- 
zation’s president. The presentation was made by W. N. 
Banks of Grantville, Ga., a past A. C. M. A. president, 

A resolution was adopted expressing the associaton’s off- 
cial opposition to any increase in taxation by the Federal 
Government, to any excess profits tax law, to any renegotia- 
tion law, and to any federal control of the prices of farm 
or factory products. Another resolution urged the Depart- 
ment of State and Congress to give intensive and thoughtful 
consideration to the consequences of the proposed Inter- 
national Trade Organization. 

The industry-wide public relations program was discussed 
by several leading mill executives during the final session. 
Tribute was paid to the work performed by the Textile Mills 
Information Service staff and the efforts of G. Ellsworth 
Huggins, chairman of the committee sponsoring this activity. 


Fuller E. Callaway, Jr. 


LMOST exactly 30 years ago, on May 1, 1918, the 
annual meeting of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association was held at the Biltmore Hotel in New 
York City. This particular meeting—the one held 30 years 
ago—interests me at this time for several reasons. In the 
first place, it interests me for the sentimental reason that 
my father was completing his year as chief executive officer 
of this association then, as I am now. Second, it interests 
me because the problems of the industry at that time, 30 
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years ago mind you, were in many respects almost identical 
to the problems which face our industry today. 

The titles of many of the papers presented at that meet- 
ing of 30 years ago would be entirely appropriate and time- 
ly for our meeting here in New Orleans this week. For 
example, some of the papers presented 30 years ago were 
as follows: ‘““America’s Place in World Trade,” “Our Fight 
for Foreign Trade after the War,” “Providing Credit Fa- 
cilities for Our Foreign Trade,” “Our Stake in Latin Amer- 
ica,’ and ‘The Metric System in Export Trade.” 

One entire morning session was given over to these sub- 
jects which, I think, emphatically shows that there were 
those who foresaw the horrible shadow of the lean years 
which lay ahead for our industry unless the markets for our 
goods were expanded to bring a balance between shrunken 
peacetime consumption and our greatly expanded wartime 
productive machine which during the war had learned to 
operate a double shift and make two yards of cloth grow 
where only one grew before. 

Almost exactly 16 years ago, on May 20, 1932, the an- 
nual meeting of the association was held at the Biltmore 
Hotel in Atlanta. This meeting also interests me for the 
sentimental reason that my brother Cason was completing 
his term as chief executive officer of the association; and, 
in addition, it interests me because it was held in the year 
~1932 which was just about, if not exactly, the bottom of 
our great economic depression in this country. At the meet- 
ing in 1932 the theme song of the convention was the 
necessity to increase domestic consumption of American 
cotton, if our industry was to survive, with emphasis on 
new uses for cotton, textile merchandising, and competition 
in the domestic market with jute and other imported fibers 
and fabrics. | 

That our industry taken as a whole during the 1920s and 
early 1930s had failed to fully meet the challenge which 
was theirs is borne out by statistics. Our mills in the United 
States in spite of the pleadings and inspiration of our lead- 
ers, instead of successfully solving the problem of world 
distribution, were content to fight among themselves, like 
a pack of hungry wolves, for their small share of the de- 
creased volume of domestic consumption, with the result 
that competition during the years after World War I forced 
12,500,000 of the spindles originally in place onto the 
junk pile by 1939. Think of it, 3414 per cent of our spin- 


At the first business session, lett to right: Hansem &. Aldrica, rressdent 
Charles W. Wells of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, Stanley B. Hunt 
(speaking), Harvey W. Moore (tep of head showing), and Hearne 
Swink, president of the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 
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dles, our productive machine, junked in less than 20 years! 

This fact in itself would be a sad enough story, at least for 
the owners and operatives of those spindles which were 
junked, but equally bad was the fact that, coupled with the 
decrease in spindles in place, were 20 years of operation 
for the average mill on the'basis of a return for their goods 
insufficient to properly maintain their plants and insufficient 
to provide to the operatives of the mills a wage comparable 
with the wages paid manufacturing employees in other 
more successful American industries. The result was in- 
evitable: our industry became known as a backward indus- 
try, a low pay industry; yea, some even accused our indus- 
try of being a blight on the American industrial picture. 

During the last ten years our situation has changed. The 
increase in demand for our products, brought about by the 
needs during the war-of our own armed forces and those 
of our allies, and the post-war demand for textiles from the 
entire world, has given us the courage and the wherewithal 
to begin a program of improvement of our machinery and 
to pay to our employees a wage fully in keeping with the 
wages of other American industries. 

The question which faces us today is simple. Will we 
be lulled to sleep in the warm sunshine of the present, or 
will we now begin in earnest to prepare for the cold hard 
winter which is inevitably ahead of us? Upon our answer 
to this question and our resolution in putting our answet 
into effect depends not only the financial interests of the 
owners of our textile industry, but the welfare of two much 
larger and more important. groups: namely, the 523,000 
textile employees who are presently enjoying the American 
standard of living and, second, the 2,000,000 American 
cotton farm families who are now almost entirely depend- 
ent upon domestic mills to furnish the market for their cot- 
ton. During the year 1947, 81 per cent of the cotton grown 
in the U. S. A. was spun in the U. S. A. 

If our answer is that we intend to keep our present spin- 
dies running full time in the future, we should begin now, 
before it is too late, to get our house in order. During the 
year 1947, 14 per cent of the cotton textile goods produced 
in the U. S. A. was exported. This is a new situation; from 
1790 to 1932, the United Kingdom was the leading ex- 
porter of cotton goods. From 1933 to 1939, Japan held 
this position. But since 1940, the United States has been 
the world’s largest exporter of cotton goods, the 1,490,- 
000,000 square yards which we exported in 1947 being the 
largest export volume in the history of our industry. It is 
my firm conviction that it is necessary for us to hold and 
continue to develop eur export business in textiles for the 
following four reasons: 

First: The present spindles in place in the United States, 
if operated at full capacity, will produce more goods than 
are required by normal peacetime domestic consumption. 
Only by exporting a substantial part of this production can 
we continue to provide full-time employment for the work- 
ers in our American mills. There are, generally speaking, 
and particularly in the South, no alternative employment 
possibilities for our cotton mill operatives, and if the cotton 
mills don’t run, unemployment is the inevitable result. 

Second: There was a time in the past when the largest 
part of the American cotton crop was exported in lint form 
to supply the textile mills of the world. This situation, due 
to increased cotton growth in other parts of the world, 
currency difficulties, etc., has now been completely reversed, 
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... @ product looks at its package 


... and what does it see? It sees its protector 
clothed in the shining armor of glossy paper 
and glittering color. But, most of all, it 
sees that tough, long-fibred paperboard that 


really stands the gaff. It also sees the out- 


standing sales appeal, display space and 
take-home value of its Old Dominion box. 
Old Dominion makes every type of paper- 
board package from product packages, such 
as set-ups, canisters, convolutes, folding 
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boxes and acetate containers, to corrugated 
shipping cartons. This complete package 
manufacturing has made it possible for 
Old Dominion to maintain its leadership in 
servicing outstanding accounts throughout 
the South Atlantic area. 

Give your product the advantage of a com- 


plete packaging service which is available 


nationally. 


Send for Standard Line Folder #111. 


CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA 
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and now the American cotton farmer finds that his market 
for his cotton is almost exclusively the American spinners. 
So important to our over-all domestic economy is the eco- 
nomic health and prosperity of our American cotton farm- 
ers that we cotton spinners must so arrange our affairs that 
we can continue to furnish our farmers a market for prac- 
tically their entire crop and at a fair price to the farmer. 
Third: If we are to continue to furnish employment to 


our operativ es and a domestic market to our cotton farmers 


we must in the future operate our mills at a profit. There 
has been criticism from certain quarters concerning the re- 
cent profitable operations of our industry. It would be well 
for all those who really wish to look at the matter fairly to 
remember that from the year 1924 through the year 1939 
the cotton textile manufacturers in the U. S. A., taken as a 
whole, not only failed to make any profit at all, but op- 
erated at a net loss for the 16-year period. The recent 
profitable operations of -our industry have not only been 
reasonable considering the long term, but in fact such 
profits have been a life saver to our industry. Only by op- 
erating at a profit can we attract the new capital which is 
constantly needed to keep our mills and our machinery 
modern. Under the American system of mass production 
at low cost we cannot expect to make a profit except by 
operating our spindles approximately at capacity. On the 
basis of present selling prices for our finished product and 
present cost of manufacture, we will find our profit elim- 
inated and our black figures turned to red if we should 
allow our production to be curtailed even as much as 20 
per cent from present levels. 

Fourth: (and by no means the least important reason 
why we must hold and develop our peacetime export market 
for our textile products) the essential role of the U. S. tex- 


tile industry in our national defense program. During the 


recent war our industry was called upon to furnish neces- 
sary textiles to our armed forces and those of our allies 
while at the same time supplying essential domestic require- 
ments. If our spindles in place now, for lack of demand 
for our products, are, through ruinous competition and 
lack of profit again reduced in volume as they were during 
the years following World War I, we will be in no posi- 
tion to cope with an international emergency, should one 
arise. A strong, virile, efficient, adaptable domestic textile 


industry with spindles in place not less than at present is 


absolutely essential to our national security in time of war. 

Perhaps at this point you are sold on the idea of holding 
and developing our export markets for textiles or, more 
likely, you were already convinced of such necessity before 
you came to this meeting. All right then, what can we as 
individual manufacturers do to bring this about? I would 
say that first and foremost we should continue to keep our 
manufacturing facilities modern, efficient and capable of 
producing goods at the lowest possible cost, while at the 
same time continuing to pay a fair price to the American 
farmer for his cotton and a fair wage to our employees. 
To do this, I am convinced that we need to give even more 
attention and financial support to improved manufacturing 
methods and processes which are achievable only through 
scientific research and technological development. 

Second, we should put our thinking on a more interna- 
tional basis. We must familiarize ourselves with the mar- 
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kets and peculiar demands not only of our domestic cus- 
tomers but of the requirements and preferences of all coun- 
tries of the world. As an example of the disastrous effect 
which can come from a relatively simple international eco- 
nomic event, take the case of the recent edict by our friends 
to the north of us, occasioned by the shottage of American 
dollars, which will cause our U. S. exports of textile goods 


to Canada to be reduced from 278,000,000 yards .in 1947 


to a maximum of 85,000,000 yards during 1948. It is re- 
vealing to note that this loss of volume is twice as great 4s 
would be represented by the loss of our entire market for 
domestic cotton goods going into flour bags, 

Third, we must, through the facilities of our various 
trade associations, become familiar with all angles of world 
trade and exert our joint and individual efforts to remove 
any and all natural and artificial barriers to our products 
in the markets of the world. By this, I do not mean. that 
we should give up our sovereignty, or sell our birthright for 
a mess of pottage by joining the I. T. O. or any other 
group based upon a similar unsound policy. 


Ransom E. Aldrich 


N representing American cotton farmers on this occasion, 

I take the viewpoint of a supplier addressing his custom- 
ers. You are our customers, and our business is to cater to 
you, study your needs, give you the best product that you can 
get. I know that your decision to buy or not to buy cotton 
must be based entirely upon one consideration—namely, 
whether you can make more money by processing cotton 
than by processing any other fiber. This is the only view- 
point you can afford to take. We have no illusions on that 
score... 

In taking this approach, which I believe is the construc- 
tive one, we shall set aside any sentimental attachments that 
we may have to cotton on the basis of the experience that 
we have had with it, the important part that it has played 
in American history, and the great stake which millions of 
Americans have in its future. | 

There is a general feeling that cotton production and cot- 
ton technology have not kept pace with the progress made 
by many other major commodities. For many years, cotton 
had no serious competition for most of its markets. In such 
a situation, it was rather natural that cotton should not be 
one of our most progressive commodities, in the fields of 
scientific and technological progress. 

This situation, however, has changed significantly with- 


in recent years and even within recent months. In the past 


_ few years, there has been a great stirring, an awakening. 


Cotton is definitely rising to meet the challenge of the new 
era of fiber technology into which we seem to be entering. 
Only within recent years have cotton’s potentialities for 
meeting that challenge been anything like adequately ex- 
plored. 

Under the stimulus of competition, cotton has found 
within itself a new strength and greater potentialities to 
serve your needs and in turn the needs of the ultimate con- 
sumer. As a means of improving the competitive strength 


of cotton and increasing its usefulness to mankind, the pro- 


ducers are taking positive and determined steps to see that 
a better cotton is produced; processed and delivered to the 
mills more efficiently. 

Over the long run, reductions in price depend on re- 
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ductions in cost. It was by this process that the rayon in- 
dustry, for instance, made its great achievements in price 
reductions; and it is only by this process that cotton can do 
likewise. Our young and vigorous competitor, rayon, has 
already made great achievements in the field of cost reduc- 


tion. They are notable, outstanding achievements. It 1s 


‘only realistic, however, to point out that after an industry 


has made drastic achievements in this field for a long period 
of years, it tends in the course of time to reach a leveling- 
off place, from which further reductions must come more 
slowly and with increasing difficulty. The future cannot 
possibly hold the dynamic potentialities that it once held 
for most of cotton’s competitors. 

On the other hand, as we study the still esdeiedligia 
potentialities of cotton, we see distinct possibilities for in- 
creased efficiencies and improved qualities. Its major dy- 
namic possibilities still lie ahead. Efforts to achieve these 
potentialities are just now getting under way. For instance, 
mechanization and other labor-saving practices hold promise 
of revolutionizing the traditional pattern of Southern agri- 
culture. Hand methods in weeding and harvesting are just 
now beginning to give way to mechanical power opera- 
tion; and cotton, instead of being a single enterprise, is now 
being fitted into a better balanced and more efficient over- 
all farming system. Man-hour labor requirements for the 
production of an acre of cotton can be, and are being, 
drastically reduced. In the Delta or Alluvial Plain area, for 
instance, the reduction is from 135 to 160 hours to from 
17 to 27 hours, depending on the type of equipment used. 
Not all areas lend themselves equally well to mechanical 
operations, but in all areas there are distinct opportunities 
for improvement in the usage of better machinery and 
equipment and better practices. 

As an indication of the extent to which power machinery 
is being introduced and mechanization is taking place, the 
number of tractors in the ten major Southern cotton. pro- 
ducing states more than doubled from 1940 to 1947, with 
an actual increase from 223,238 to 565,761 which is 253 
per cent of the 1940 number: This phenomenal increase 


was made during a seven-year period when the supply of 
power machinery and attachments was sharply limited as a 


for the cotton belt as a whole from 1926- 


result of the pressure for the production of war materials. 
The breeding of better varieties of cotton, adapted to 
specific uses, ranks with the mechanization of cotton pro- 
duction both in importance and in the continued intensive 
attention being given to it. Geneticists and breeders are de- 
veloping and testing new strains, especially for increased 
yields of both lint and seed, staple length, boll size, earli- 
ness, disease resistance, fiber strength, fiber length, uni- 
formity, and improved spinning qualities. Besides trying 
to meet these demands, breeders are striving for cotton 
varieties adapted to mechanical production and harvesting. 
At every stage, agricultural engineers are co-operating. 
More effective fertilization and better cultural practices 
are already increasing yields tremendously. Yields have 
more than doubled in many areas since the early years of 
the cotton control program. The average increase in yields 
1930 to 1941- 
1945 was 55 per cent. Recent developments that have made 
available anhydrous ammonia, a relatively cheap nitrogen, 


will, no doubt, along with other improved practices, be 


instrumental in further increasing yields and in proving 
quality. 

There is, moreover, a distinct and significant shift now 
taking place in cotton acreage to those areas having a com- 
parative’ advantage in its production. In nine of the ten 
major Southern cotton states, since the 1935-1939 period, 
cotton acreage in 205 counties decreased only one-sixth, 
or from 8,400,000 acres to approximately 7,000,000 acres; 
whereas in all other cotton counties, well over twice as 
many, it decreased from 8,000,000 acres to 3,900,000 acres, 
or 51 per cent. And in Texas, six crop-reporting districts 
decreased cotton acreage 13 per cent, or 200,000 acres, 
while five others decreased 57 per cent, or 2,200,000 acres. 
In general, the shifts have been to areas having higher 
yields per acre and greater production per worker, which 


tends to lower cost of production. 


Tremendous progress is now being made in cotton insect 
control. More synthetic organic compounds possessing out- 
standing insecticide qualities have become available within 
the past half dozen years than in all the previous years in 
which systematic research has been carried out. Even 


Showing some of those in attendance during the opening business session. 
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though most of these are still subject to field testing, there 
is every reason to expect better insect control in the future, 
which will mean a significant increase in yields and in 
quality. 

Intensive work is now being done on both the state and 
federal levels, pointed towards increased efficiencies in 
ginning, packaging, storing, grading, and merchandising of 
both lint and seed. Research and educational activity will 
be expanded and intensified in these fields as additional 
funds under the Research and Market Act of 1946 are made 
available. | 


The future usefulness of cotton to you will depend on 


two fundamental considerations: price and quality. We 
have made it plain, I hope, that through science and en- 
gineering the production of cotton is going to be made 
vastly more efficient in the future than it has been in the 
past. When we speak of these vast improvements we are 
not spinning dreams, but talking facts. The exact form that 
every improvement will take is of course not yet known, 
but there is a lesson to be learned from the little beginning 
that has been made by our cotton scientists and cotton farm- 
ers in the fields of mechanization, genetics and breeding, 
disease and insect control, fertilization, cultural practices, 
and farm management. The lesson is that in the years ahead 
we are going to make cotton a great deal more attractive to 
the spinner by lowering the price, while at the same time 


we are making it a great deal more attractive to the farm- 


er by lowering the cost of production. Speaking to you 
as a life-long farmer and as the representative of many 
thousands of farmers, I advise you to learn that lesson well 
before you make your commitments for the future. 

Now let’s talk about quality. When we think of the 
quality of cotton, we think of it in relation to the end-use 
markets which the fiber must serve, and we think of it in 


relation to the other fibers that compete with cotton in each: 


of those markets. Cotton has hundreds of important end 
uses. In this country alone there are 22 uses for cotton 
which each take more than 100,000 bales a year, and there 
are 63 uses which each take more than 10,000 bales a year. 


Those markets are very different and ‘very exacting in their 


quality requirements. They range all the way from curtains 


Chatting and pusing, left to right: R. D. Williams, Jr., of Callaway Mills, 
Inc... Hugh M. Comer of Avondale Mills, Charles A. Cannon of Cannon 
Mills Co., and Dr. C. T. Murchison. 
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and tablecloths and pillow cases and women’s finest gar- 
ments, to bags and awnings and machinery belts and tire 
cord and overalls. In practically every market, cotton faces 
a different line-up of competitors. They include all the 
natural fibers (wool, animal hair, silk, kapok, the bast fibers 
such as jute and linen and ramie, the leaf fibers such as 
sisal and Manila hemp); they include all the artificial fibers 
(rayon, glass fiber, nylon, the protein fibers such as Aralac, 
the synthetic resin fibers such as vinyon and saran); and 
they include a long list of rugged competitors outside the 
fiber field, among them being paper, wood, and unsup- 
ported film. : | 

We are just beginning to understand the exact signifi- 


_cance of cotton’s quality in relation to all’ these competitors 


in all these different markets. The National Cotton Coun- 
cil, with fine co-operation from the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association and many others, has had its scien- - 
tists and market experts busy on a complete survey of cot- 
ton’s competitive position in every end-use market. We 
have been taking the measure of our competition in terms 
of merchandising, price and quality. On the basis of mar- 
ket and scientific information that we now have in hand, I 
think I can summarize in two short statements what it is 
about the quality of cotton that enables it to hold a great 
deal more than half of the textile markets of the world: 
First: Cotton enjoys an enormous advantage in versatility 
—by that I mean that cotton is endowed by nature with a 
wider and more complete range of desirable physical prop- 
erties, all present in the same fiber at the same time, than 


any other fiber that the world has yet seen. 


Second; This advantage of versatility is a great deal more 
important in winning and holding markets than most of us 
have appreciated in the past—for every important textile 
market requires not one or two or three desirable qualities, 
but a great range of them—and by overlooking any one 
essential quality, we can make the mistake of thinking that 
some other fiber is as serviceable as cotton, only to learn 
from actual experience that it is not. 

The real distinction of cotton rests not on being t/p-top 
in any particular quality but on being very good in almost 
all of the many qualities that are of real, practical impor- 
tance. Cotton is strong,:and its strength becomes greater 
when you dump it in a tub of water. Cotton has wonder- 
ful abrasion resistance—the ability to take wear. Cotton is 
soft, absorbent, comfortable against the skin. It has ideal 
pliancy and endurance under folding. It is endowed with 
excellent vapor permeability—the quality of allowing body 
moisture to evaporate freely through the garment. The 
chemistry of the cotton fiber is such that it does not shrink 
or elongate badly, and it lends itself to easy, dependable 
pre-shrinking. Cotton stands up well under heat, under 
moisture, under sunlight. It resists the harmful effects of 
perspiration. It has natural advantages for water repellency. 
And so on through many other qualities that are of real 
importance in getting and holding markets. But the really 
significant point is that cotton has all these qualities at once. 
That is the point which makes it the marvel and the envy 
of textile scientists everywhere, and that is the reason why 
cotton has a much firmer grip on its market than we some- 
times appreciate. 

A survey of scientific test results, supporting everything 
that I have mentioned about cotton’s quality, is summarized 
for quick reading in the little booklet of the National Cot- 
ton Council, entitled Discovering Cotton. If you haven't 
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read it, I suggest that you do so, and if any facts contained 
in it are of special interest to you, I urge you to get in touch 
with the very competent scientists and engineers on the Cot- 
ton Council’s staff who made this survey and who stand 
behind it. They are ready and eager to give you every possi- 
ble help. 

I have been talking about cotton’s quality in terms of 
what the scientist and the market specialist have to say. 
But there is another authority on fiber quality whose opin- 
ion we respect even more than that of the scientist. I refer 
to the authority who makes the final decisions—the Ameri- 
can housewife. Recently the Department of Agriculture 
completed its first nationwide survey of consumer opinion 
on the competitive position of fibers. All women shoppers 
in the country were represented in the scientific sampling of 
opinion. The survey covered 16 items of women’s apparel 
and household furnishings. The items studied were not 
those in which cotton has as yet had little competition, such 
as sheets, pillow cases, and towels. They included only 
those in which two or more fibers are not available in sub- 
stantial quantities for the housewife’s selection. Of the 16 
items in the survey, the results showed that American 
women strongly prefer cotton in 11, while cotton is tied 
for first preference in a 12th item, and three other fibers 
share first honors in the other four. On the basis of prac- 
tical experience in those end use markets where a large 
amount of real competition now exists, the housewife has 
decided that cotton leads the field by a tremendously wide 
margin in the qualities that count. 

The raw cotton industry, however, does not propose to 


rest its case on the quality position that our fiber holds to- 
day. We know that the quality of fibers is a relative con- 
cept, and that the quality of our competitors will be im- 
proving. We respect the proven ability of the rayon indus- 
try and of other great industries to turn out a product that 
becomes better and better through the years. We are there- 
fore thinking of cotton’s quality in terms of how to keep it 
the best and most vérsatile fiber indefinitely in the future. 
Our studies of cotton’s present quality position are val- 
uable chiefly because they give us a firm, factual basis from 
which to launch our future campaigns for further improve- 
ment, 

Does cotton offer as much promise of future improve- 
ment as any other fiber? Most emphatically, it does. | 
have already pointed out the great advantage which is avail- 
able to cotton in the field of genetics and breeding. The 
scientists in this field are concerned just as much with 
quality improvement as with cost reduction. They have al- 
ready made great improvements in quality, but they have 
only scratched the surface-of their possibilities. If the syn- 
thetic fibers have any real advantage over cotton in any other 
field of science, I feel that it is fully offset by the special 
potentialities for building further improvement into the 
cotton fiber through the science of genetics. In addition, 
cotton has a great opportunity to strengthen its relative 
quality position by better ginning and particularly by the 
development of better cleaning operations at the gin. | 

In the fields of spinning, weaving, knitting, finishing 
and fabricating—particularly in the great field of improved 
finishes—cotton certainly offers as much opportunity for 
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advances in quality as any other fiber could possibly offer. 
Cotton’s natural strength, its chemical stability under fin- 
ishes, and its general versatility should make it particularly 
attractive for experimentation with new processes of every 
sort, | 

The fact of the matter is that cotton’s failure to go for- 
ward more rapidly in quality improvement has not been due 
to any lack of natural opportunities, but rather to the fact 
that no one has fully taken advantage of those opportuni- 
ties. I am not trying to assess any blame, because I: feel 
that all of us who have worked with cotton through the 
years have a rightful share in the blame. I am simply ob- 
serving a fact. The crux of the matter is brought home 
forcefully in the survey of housewife opinion to which I 
just referred. A test was made to show what American 
women like and what they dislike about cotton products. 


With very few exceptions, the qualities that they like are 


inherent in the cotton fiber itself from the time it leaves 
the farm, while the qualities they dislike are’ qualities that 
result from the way the fiber is processed and not from the 
nature of the fiber at all. Where similar information was 
obtained for other fibers, the story was just the reverse: 
The qualities the customers like are put into the product 
by superior processing, while the qualities they dislike are 
inherent in the fiber and inseparable from it. Cotton is the 
fiber which has been most neglected and could be most im- 
proved through processing. | 

One big reason why more has not been done to improve 
the quality of cotton products is that there has been a 
dearth of information on the fundamental nature of the 
cotton fiber. Not enough money has been spent on funda- 
mental research to provide the basic information which 
must be available before much can be achieved through 
applied research. I am happy to say, however, that under 
the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, in which I have 
taken a great personal interest and under which I am now 
serving as chairman of the Cotton Advisory Committee, 
funds are being made available for a very substantial in- 
crease in the program of fundamental research on cotton. 
We are counting on a great further increase in this work. 
I think it should be of practical interest to you that this 
program will inevitably open up new opportunities and 
new challenges for the research departments of our textile 
mills. You cannot reasonably be expected to finance much 
of the fundamental research, but as this type of research 1s 
expanded, you should have an impelling interest in taking 
advantage of it by expanding your own programs of applied 
research. If, we are to have an adequate program of applied 
research in the textile field, it must come primarily in the 
research departments of the textile mills. In the years 
ahead, the opportunities for applied research on cotton tex- 
tiles are going to be greatly increased. I hope and trust that 
the textile mills will seize upon those opportunities aggres- 
sively and give them actual application. We are living in a 
day when no industrial firm can hope to hold its own unless 
it has a live, alert, progressive department of applied re- 
search, 

I have been speaking to the customers of the cotton 
farmer. In its essence my message to you is this: As for 
price—there is no other fiber which holds the promise of 
so much reduction in production cost, and of consequent 
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reduction in price, as cotton. As for guality—there is no 
other fiber which is as useful as cotton today and no other 
which can excel its great potentialities for further improve- 
ment. 

Not only do we have the possibilities, but today we also 
have a widespread awareness of those possibilities and of 
the urgency of realizing upon them. Today we have a new 
and potent influence in the National Cotton Council, back- 
ed by the resources and leadership of the whole raw cotton 
industry, and devoted to the objective of making cotton 
more useful and acceptable to you. Today we have the Re- 
search and Marketing Act, which is intended to put enough 
funds behind cotton research to give this fiber a real fight- 
ing chance to go forward in technology, and we have the 
first stirrings of a great expansion of private expenditure 
on cotton research. We are at the beginning of a new day 
in the technology of cotton. We face a future in. which 
cotton will no longer be one of the most backward of fibers, 
depending on its huge natural advantages for survival—but 


in which cotton will move out instead to the place which 


it once occupied—at the very forefront of progress in the | 
whole textile field. 

Standing not upon the bygone past but on our prospects 
for the future—standing not upon sentiment but upon hard 
facts—we recommend our product to every progressive, for- 
ward-looking textile executive as one in which he can afford 
to invest his research effort, his sales effort, his planning, 


his loyalty, and his confidence. 


Stanley B. Hunt 


HERE is always some risk in asking an economist to 

talk before a group of practical mill men, especially 
when you don’t know what he’s going to say. But Dr. 
Jacobs refused to elaborate on the content of the subject 
assigned me, ‘“The Place of Synthetic Fibers in the Textile 
Field.’ I’m sure he didn’t want me to come here simply to 
say the one word “‘larger’’ and then sit down. Nor would 
I impose on your hospitality by reciting a lot of statistical 
data on the synthetics. So I will first talk directly to the 
subject assigned me and then will chance a few observations 
on the textile industry as a whole, which I trust will be of 
interest to you. 


Synthetic Fiber Productive Capacity 


First, let us consider the size and importance of the syn- 
thetic fiber industry in this country. United States produc- 
tion of rayon, nylon and other synthetic fibers totaled about 
1,030,000,000 pounds in 1947. A recent survey of new 
synthetic fiber capacity planned indicates a total of around 
1,250,000,000 pounds annually by early 1949 and a pro- 
ductive capacity of approximately 1,300,000,000 pounds by 
the end of 1949. These figures do not include the pro- 
posed plants of two producers who have stated that they 

will build additional rayon plants when building costs and 
conditions are more propitious, 

Rayon and synthetic fibers constituted 16 per cent of the 
6,450,000,000 pounds combined consumption of cotton, 
wool and synthetics in 1947. If all of the planned syn- 
thetic yarn capacity is realized and utilized in 1950 and the 
consumption of cotton and wool stays at the high 1947 
levels, then rayon would constitute 1914 per cent of that 
1950 total of 6,700,000,000 pounds. 
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The distaff division of the A. C. M. A. staff was persuaded to pause long 
enough for a picture. Left to right, Leona Bell, Ruby Huntley, Emmie 
Jennings, Janet Johnston and Julia Long. 


A brief look at the world rayon picture shows 1947 pro- 
duction at about 2,000,000,000 pounds, which ts 29 per 
cent below the peak year 1941 output of 2.825,000,000 
pounds. These totals, however, may be misleading unless 
it is realized the 1941 figure consisted of 1,710,000,000 
pounds produced by Germany, Italy and Japan and 1,115.,- 
000,000 pounds for all the rest of the world: but the 1947 
total will comprise only about 300,000,000 pounds for the 
former Axis partners, while other countries have increased 
their output to 1,700,000,000 pounds or by 52 per cent. 

From another angle, there were 25 countries producing 
rayon in 1938. By the end of 1948, there will be 31 coun- 
tries actually producing rayon and four more countries 
building or planning their first rayon producing plants. 
This increase in the number of rayon producing countries 
stems from a desire for at least partial national. self-suth- 
ciency in textile fiber supply and may also represent a pro- 
test against the high prices of the natural and synthetic 
fibers that otherwise would have to be imported. In addi- 
tion, of course, the proven attributes of rayon have also had 
their bearing in the creation of these new plants. 


Style, Quality and Price 


I would next like to consider with you some criteria of 
inter-fiber competition. While some of the textile market- 
ing studies of the past couple of years represent a work- 
manlike job on the part of researchers, the ladies of the 
consuming public apparently have an unfortunate way of 
saying one thing and doing another. As Miss Irene Blunt 
of the National Federation of Textiles said recently, 
“Women. prefer cotton and love silk, but they seem to buy 
rayon.”’ We must not forget that any one textile product 
competes with many other similar textile products and that 
the final sale is made on the composite bases of style, quality 
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and price. Let us briefly examine these three factors, par- 
ticularly as they relate to rayon. 

As regards price, the historical price trend of rayon has 
been downward, especially in its competitive relationship 
with other fibers. Thus the absolute price of rayon yarn 
declined from a peak of $6 a pound in 1920 to a list-price 
low point of 49 cents per pound in 1938 for the 150-denter 
viscose cones; from that point, the price increased to 55 
cents just before the war and was held at that same figure 
by the O. P. A. until November, 1946. Today's price of 
this yarn is 74 cents a pound, which represents an increase 
of 34 per cent over the pre-war price. The corresponding 
situation in cotton is a typical recent price of 35 cents a 
pound, which represents a 250 per cent increase over the 
1940 average figure of ten cents a pound. 

A second characteristic of rayon prices is their relative 
stability over long periods of time. Thus in the eight-year 
period from 1934 to 1941, there were 12 major changes 
in rayon yarn list prices, which means that a given quota- 
tion for rayon held at one figure for an average period of. 
eight months. Rayon pricing has never shown any tendency 
to speculation such as is frequently encountered in cotton 
and silk, for example. Rayon’s relative price stability thus 
makes textile mill costing and budgeting more reliable and 
also provides more protection against changes in inventory 
values. Price stability facilitates the primary task of a tex- 
tile manufacturer, which is to manufacture goods, and it 
allows his profit to reflect the efhciency of his operation 
rather than. his ability or inability to anticipate the rise and 
fall of his raw material prices. 

The style factor, of course, applies mainly to apparel and 
household textiles as opposed to industrial uses. It is an 
aspect most difficult of statistical measurement and thus be- 
comes the greatest stumbling block to the market analyst. 
In designing a rayon dress, for example, the concept of 
style would include the proper selection of a wide range of 
materials and services, among which may be mentioned 


the following: (a) the yarn employed in weaving the cloth 


(fine or coarse denier, regular or multifilament, bright or 
dull luster, the process by which the yarn is made, etc.); 
(b) the weaving construction and the count in which the 
cloth is made; (c) the dyeing and finishing of the fabric 
(incorporating color, draping qualities, hand, etc.); (d) 
the cutter’s techniques and abilities; and (e) the way the 
dress may finally be distributed and merchandised in the 
style world. With such an array of individual operations 
necessary to produce a dress, the old adages of ‘too many 
cooks spoil the broth” and “a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link” come readily to mind. Sufhce it to say that 
rayon has had remarkable success, from the styling point 
of view, in its competition with other fibers. 

The final element of quality is subject to somewhat more 
exact measurement, and yet here too there are many facets 
to be considered. For example, it is not sufficient to simply 
say that a mill is making a ‘‘rayon taffeta;’ for we must 
also know the quality of the rayon yarn used, the quality 
of the weaving job dgne, the quality of the dye and finish 
applied to the fabric, and the quality built into the finished 
garment by the cutter. All of these, as well as other factors, 
naturally determine the quality of the final product. 

Under certain circumstances, such fabric or garment 
qualities as wrinkleproofing, ease of dry cleaning or laun- 
dering, good wear or resistance to abrasion, color fastness, 
and a multitude of other quality aspects may be important 
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to one degree or another. When the sum total of these 
quality considerations are added together, then we may 
speak of the over-all quality of a given fabric designed for 
a certain end-use. 

As I say, the competitive position of any fiber is de- 
termined by its better performance than some other fiber 
on these composite tests of quality, style and price. And it 
is on the basis of these three tests, over a period of time, 
that the rayon and synthetic fiber industry has shown such 
a spectacular growth in consumption. 


Fibers Designed for End-Use 


Closely related to the determinative factors of style, 
quality and price is the ability of a fiber to improve its 
position in one or more of these attributes. This impor- 
tant aspect of rayon’s past and future development rests on 
the ability of producers and fabricators to design new fibers 
for specified end uses. 

In his 1944 Marburg Lecture, ‘Textile Fibers—An En- 
gineering Approach to Their Properties and Utilization,” 
the late Harold DeWitt Smith said in part, ‘The essence 
of this new. philosophy is that fibers can be designed to 
meet specific textile wants rather than that textile wants 
must be designed to utilize immutable fiber ‘personalities.’ 
.,. There is a wide and exciting horizon of the future in 
which the only real limitations on the variety and the char- 
acteristics of textile fabrics yet unborn will be the ability 
of the textile designer and technologist to help the fiber 
maker to understand what kinds of fibers are wanted. This 
is an engineering job, for the engineer stands midway be- 
tween the scientist and the craftsman. The latter has learn- 
ed to know the natural fibers by generations of inherited, 
and years of first-hand, experience. . . . The scientist, stim- 
ulated to investigate all textile fibers by the acceptance of 
his own inventions, . . . has made great progress recently 


in understanding the molecular architecture of these ma- 


terials and in explaining their mechanical behavior in terms 
of the strength of chemical bonds and other cohesive forces 
between the atoms and between the molecules. The en- 
gineer, or the textile technologist with an engineering view- 
point, now has the opportunity and the responsibility. of 
bringing the scientific knowledge about textile fibers down 
to earth in order to give the textile craftsman and technician 
the means of understanding and using such knowledge for 
the benefit of the industry and of the textile consumer.” 

The only things I can add to this fine summary of Dr. 
Smith's are a couple of illustrations of the tailoring of syn- 
thetic textiles to specified end-uses. The development of 
rayon tire yarn immediately comes to mind. 

Without going into the merits of cotton versus rayon 
tire cord, two aspects of that situation may be pointed out. 
First is the element of uniform quality. In this particular, 
the rayon tire cord is produced according to specification; 
it is delivered to the tire company in completely uniform 
lots; and the quality of the yarn does not vary from day to 
day or from season to season. In using cotton, on the other 
hand, the tire company has to spend extensive amounts of 
money to measure the quality of individual lots of cotton 
which it buys and, in turn, blend those lots so as to produce 
cotton tire cord of a uniformly high quality. 

Second, I am told by the production manager of one of 
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the large tire companies that, with a current rayon tire yarn 
price of 53-55 cents per pound, the competitive price of 


raw cotton for passenger car tires would be about ten cents 


a pound. But for truck, bus and heavy duty tires, rayon 
has so many advantages that the tire manufacturer still 
would prefer rayon over cotton at almost any price. Unless 
such a statement might make the rayon industry too san- 
guine about its prospects in the tire cord picture, however, 
it should be recalled that nylon also is successfully used in 
tire manufacturing and there are reports of other new syn- 
thetic tire yarns still in the development stage; in addition, 
successful experimentation with fine steel wire for tire cords 
is reported. 

To cite another example, the outstanding success of nylon 
to date has been due to its unusual properties of strength 
and elasticity, which make it a hosiery yarn far superior to 
silk. This accomplishment is especially significant when it 
is realized that the nylon yarn in a pair of women’s full- 
fashioned hosiery, retailing at about $1.50, costs less than 
12 cents. Many other synthetic materials also have been 
designed and developed to do certain jobs better than they 


have been done before—the examples of vinyon for filter. 


cloth and saran for public conveyance seat covers may be 
mentioned for illustration. Over the next several years, we 
surely will be hearing a lot more about synthetic fibers en- 
gineered to specific end-uses. 


What is a Weaver? 


Up until a few years ago, the lines of product or machine 
demarcation in the textile industry were emphasized by a 
strong correlative fiber description. In the broad weaving 
industry, for example, we used to have worsted broad weav- 
ers, cotton broad weavers, silk broad weavers, etc. A silk 
weaver never wove cotton, nor would a cotton weaver touch 
wool. But the advent of rayon apparently has gone a long 
way toward breaking down these fiber demarcation lines in 
the textile industry, and rightfully so. We hear less and 
less about cotton weavers or rayon weavers and more about 
just plain good weavers. Even the usage of the words silk 
and cotton in the corporate names of textile mills has de- 
creased year by year. 

The executive of a large weaving concern told me a few 
years ago that his company was one of the largest silk weav- 
ers in this country during the 1920s. By 1940, his concern 
had dropped the weaving of silk entirely and had become 
one of the largest rayon weavers in the United States. How- 
ever, he very properly concluded his story. with—‘I am 
first and always a weaver. If some day it is consistent with 
the best interests of my employees, my customers and my 
company, I may even weave cornstalks if that will show a 
profit.” This man, as I said, is truly a weaver and is never 
sidetracked, either by nostalgia or by lethargy, into becom- 
ing a fiber protagonist. He surely will be among the im- 
portant developers and users of the engineered fibers of the 
future. | 


Textile Consumption and Demand 


Next I would like to examine with you a few angles of 
the current production-demand: picture in the textile indus- 
try. In order to obtain perspective on the status of cotton, 
rayon and wool consumption today versus pre-war, I have 
derived some figures on net civilian per capita textile con- 
sumption in this country. These data take into account the 
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domestic consumption of the three fibers in the United 
States at the milllevel, and they are adjusted for net im- 
ports and exports of fabricated textile products; the word 
“civilian” means that the rated war uses of textiles have 
been eliminated from the figures. | . 

The net civilian per capita consumption of cotton, rayon 
and wool in the pre-war years 1936-1940 averaged 31 
pounds, of which cotton was 25.2 pounds, rayon three 
pounds and wool 2.8 punds. 

For the 1941-1945 period, the net civilian per capita 
consumption of cotton declined very slightly to 24.8 
pounds, while rayon rose to 4.3 and wool to 3.1 pounds, 
which means that the three-fiber total rose slightly to 32.2 
pounds. The respective 1947 data were 27 pounds, 6.3 
pounds and 4.9 pounds. or a total of 38.2 pounds, which 
was 23 per cent above the pre-war 1936-1940 average. 

A second comparison of the pre-war and the current 
status may be made on the output of cotton and rayon broad 
woven goods. Thus we find that rayon fabrics constituted 
91/4, per cent of the rayon plus cotton broad woven goods 
produced in 1937. But rayon broad woven fabrics today 
account for nearer 17 per cent of that total yardage. If the 
large yardage of cotton fabrics going into industrial uses 
could be eliminated in this comparison, then rayon fabrics 
would be an even higher proportion of the total cotton plus 
rayon broad woven goods consumed in apparel and house- 
hold uses. 

A third facet of this demand picture is the textile indus- 
trys share of national income over the past several years. 
According to the U. S. Department of Commerce, textile 
expenditures (including footwear) constituted the follow- 
ing percentage of total personal consumption expenditures: 
10.2 per cent in 1936-1939, 10.7 per cent for 1941, 13.3 
per cent for 1942-1944, 14.2 per cent for 1945, 13.2 per 
cent for 1946 and 12 per cent for 1947. These figures 
clearly show that, while 1947 textile expenditures were a 
larger part of total consumer expenditures than they were 
pre-war, nevertheless this 1947 percentage has markedly de- 
clined from its high wartime level. Also, these data can 
provoke conjectures from the armchair strategist as to what 


may happen to the percentage (a) when housing and dura- 
) ES 


ble consumer goods can be bought as freely and easily as 
textile goods can now be bought and (b) when total per- 
sonal consumption expenditures may decline from their cur- 
rent high level of over double the 1936-1939 average. 

A fourth angle on demand is the possible effect of the 
Marshall Plan or E. C. A. program on textiles. An exam- 
ination of the published E. C. A. programs as they relate to 
textiles indicates to us that it will be surprising if total 
1948 textile exports (E. C. A. plus privately negotiated ex- 
ports) exceed the actual 1947 figures. 

Finally, there is talk of a military preparedness program 
and expenditures of billions of dollars are mentioned. 
However, it would be well for us in the textile industry to 
recall the difference between a preparedness program, such 
as we had in 1940-1941, and a wartime textile program. 
As Secretary Forrestal has stated, 61 per cent of our na- 
tional product went for war in the peak year; but next year’s 
budget, including the modest arms program recently rec- 
ommended, represents a little over five per cent of our 
national product. Specifically, the recent Truman-Forrestal 
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proposal itself would amount to less than 11/, per cent of 
gross national product. 


Profits and Efficiency 


I have a final thought for you on profits and efficiency 
in the textile industry. I call to your attention that the war 
economy, together with government pricing policies gen- 
erally, was geared to the proposition that essentially all of 
our productive capacity had to be utilized, right down to 
the least efficient producers. Thus the normal competitive 
price relationships in the textile industry had to be sus- 
pended for the duration, to the end that the nation’s output 
of all textile products necessary to the prosecution of the 
war would be at a maximum. 

Suppose, for example, there were 100 weavers making 
War Cloth A, which was government priced at 20 cents per 
yard. Then the most efficient producer, whose cost. was 
say 15 cents a yard, “made a killing’’ before the excess 
profits tax; and even the least efficient producer, whose cost 
was 20 cents a yard for the same construction, still kept pro- 
ducing because his overhead charges were carried even 
though his net profit was zero. : 

Since the end of the war and the O. P. A., this situation 
has not only continued but has been accentuated—for now, 
even the former marginal producer is making a profit. And 
all of this is accomplished in spite of higher raw material 
and labor costs. I am not going to discuss the question as 
to whether these textile industry profits are too high or too 
low, either actually or relatively. But I am going to suggest 
to you that the textile industry's post-war reconversion, 
which many people seem to have blithely assumed was ac- 
complished with little or no pain back in 1946 somewhere, 
actually has not taken place as yet. By reconversion I do 
not mean a simple changeover in production from Army 
cloths to civilian cloths; rather, I mean the reconversion 
from the guaranteed profit structure of the war period to 
the tough realities of the competitive economy, which ts the 
essence of our system of capitalistic democracy. In fact, I 
suggest that the textile industry today may be further from 
this true reconversion than it was in September, 1945. 

Reconversion eventually will come to our textile indus- 
try, of course. Perhaps it may even begin over the next 
few months, if it turns out that the third round of wage 
increases cannot simply be reflected in product price in. 
creases, as they have been in the past. 

The efficiency of any company, textile mills included, 
may be answered in at least four main aspects, namely, ma- 
chines, materials, labor and management. Modern machines 
laid out in an efficient manner; labor operating this ma- 
chinery efficiently at a high hourly wage, but at a corres- 
pondlingly low per-unit cost; modern raw materials fabri- 
cated into products that will yield optimum service to con- 
sumers; and a wide-awake management that will bring these 
three forces together and blend them into an efficient opera- 
tion. | 
Based on these tests, the efficient textile mill surely need 
have no fear of reconversion to a competitive economy. 
But many other textile mills are due for a rude awakening 
when this true post-war reconversion comes and when the 
inefficiencies that have crept into one or more of these four 
phases of their operations are suddenly brought to light. 
As a result of this latter reconversion, it would be a sad 
sight indeed, yet one which I am afraid we may witness, to 
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watch some sub-marginal producers of textiles descend on 
Washington some time in the future, pleading for govern- 
ment succor and assistance because of their inefficiencies of 
the past. That picture surely would warm the cockles of the 
hearts of the bureaucratic planners. in our Capital City, who 
| am sure are there even now and waiting for our brethern. 


Claudius T. Murchison 


N order to appreciate this report of mine on the British 
\ textile situation, I think we first should get to the begin- 
ning, its proper background and we will start with the 
American side of that background first. 

Historically, the United States has paid very little atten- 
tion to export trade in textiles, although with respect to 
other commodities we have long been the world’s leading 
exporter. To be sure, back in the period before World War 
I and even in the '20s, a number of individual firms in the 
cotton textile industry of the United States were doing a 
very fine business but, for the industry as a whole, it was 
extremely limited and our industry grew up in this country 
thinking of the local market as being the important thing 
and paying but slight attention. to the foreign situation. 

During the past few years, since the beginning of World 
War II, our thinking along those lines has changed: mate- 
rially. 
exporters of cotton goods, we are the world’s biggest ex- 
porter. Due to the logic of that thinking, beginning 1 
1941, last year our total exports were a billion and a half 
yards, approximately 14 per cent of the total production. 
The British exports, on the other hand, dropped down 
about one-third of that figure and there was a time when 
Great Britain exported as many as six billion yards. She 
completely overshadowed all the other countries of the 
world in her export of cotton goods. Last year her exports 
were slightly more than 500 millions as compared to our 
billion and a half. 

Another element in this general export situation which is 
important for the background is that in 1938 and 1939 the 
total volume of cotton goods in the world trade was about 
6Y, billion yards. Last year the total volume of cotton goods 
in world trade was slightly more than three billion yards. 
In other words, there is a deficit of 31/4 billion yards in 
world trade in cotton goods, as compared with 1938 and 
1939. That is a statistical deficit; the real deficit is far more 
than that because during these past six years, the peoples 
of the world have been deprived of their customary produc- 
tion, their customary slice of cotton goods. So there is an 
extraordinary and distressing scarcity in almost every nation. 
Only in the nations of North America would there be an 
exception to that. I believe that everywhere else in the 
world the situation is one of genuine distress so that the 
real world deficit of cotton goods is vastly greater than that 
statistical figure of 31/, billion yards. 

But the growth of the American export trade in cotton 
goods from 300 or 400 million customarily before the war 
to a billion and a half now, has made us world-trade con- 
scious. We have adjusted our industry to that additional 
volume and to the additional home volume and the loss of 
that billion and a half yards that goes into world trade 
would be a very severe blow to the United States, not only 
in terms of diminished activity, in loss of employment and 
possibly continuation of liquidation of its loss of machinery, 
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At the second business session, left to right: 


Philip of Calla- 
Murchison, Harvey W. 
Moore and Fuller E. 


Callaway, Jr. 

but also to the American. farmer who now looks to our 
home industry as being the great bulwark of his continued 
prosperity. So we are vitally and definitely interested in the 
continuation of our export trade, not only because the world 
needs it but because we need it, as a nation, as an industry 
and as an agricultural producer. 

England, as I told you a moment ago—we need go back 
only a few years when England was the greatest exporter 
of cotton goods—at one time exceeding six billion yards 
and now down to half a million. England, with the greatest 
industry, in terms of spindles and looms, existing in the 
world, is operating that industry with only about 60 or 65 
per cent of single shift capacity. 

What is the reason for that? One of the main reasons is 
lack of manpower. The war left England in a most depleted 
economic situation—a large percentage of her industries 
were completely destroyed; a very large proportion of her 
residential structures, her transportation system and docks, 
and, consequently an enormous number of people have to 
be diverted into the process of reconstructing the home 
industry. That is only one of the reasons. 

Another reason is in the post-war period it was necessary 
to emphasize the development of the hard goods industries 
because they were more vital in the future of England. 
There the manpower has been more than made up and, as a 

matter of fact, in certain activities in England, output is 
greater than it was before the war, 

Textiles, although previously the cornerstone almost of 
British industry, have received the least attention in this 
post-war period. So, England feels that in order to get back 
to her former position of prosperity, she must restore her 
trade in cotton goods. The United States feels that in order 
to maintain her present prosperity, she must keep her trade 
in cotton goods. You could double the exports of American 
cotton goods today, you could treble the exports of British 
cotton goods today and there would still be an intense 
scarcity of cotton goods throughout the world. 

Yet, despite that fact, there is difficulty in marketing 
operations in cotton goods throughout the world. The 
people of the Far East, who are virtually naked and who 
could absorb tremendous quantities of the cotton goods, are 
unable to get them. Why? Because of the foreign exchange 
situation. Japan is operating 1,800,000 spindles—and, by 
the way, I want you to pay close attention here because quite 
a lot has been said during the past few days about one of 
the recommendations of the mission regarding Japanese 
spindles—the Japanese, operating 1,800,000 spindles, which 
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to us seems pretty small, have built up a surplus in Japan of 
350 million yards, which S. C. A. P. is sitting on, looking 
for a way to merchandise. 

With the expansion to 31/, million spindles, that rate of 
production would be doubled. That, as an initial target, 
would certainly seem a very reasonable and a very liberal 
thing, but the point I am making here is that even with 
that limited production in Japan, and with the condition of 
great scarcity of cotton goods throughout the world, there 
is a 350 million yard surplus built up in Japan. Why? 
Because England, on account of her intensely difficult ex- 
change situation, cannot make the necessary exchange free 
for the purchase of Japanese goods. 

At least that has been true up to date and that was one 
of the most important things that we talked about in Eng- 
land—how to break that log jam—-so that it would be pos- 
sible for S. C. A. P., merchandising those cotton goods 
from Japan, to sell those goods in the areas of the Far 
East, which are the historical markets of Japan, for sterling 
and take the sterling proceeds of those sales and with the 
sterling proceeds buy raw materials also throughout the 
Far East, in order to supply Japan with whatever raw mate- 
rials she may need from that area. 

But, of course, S.C. A. P. could not proceed on any such 
basis as that unless there was certainty that the sales of 
cotton goods for sterling produced funds which could be 
used to buy raw materials in the same area and in the right 
amount, because inability to use that sterling for that pur- 
pose would leave S. C. A. P..with a lot of inconvertible 
currency, because sterling is not freely convertible into 
dollars because of the British situation which I want to 
explain to you more fully and very briefly in just a moment. 

So the great argument was that if we sell these goods for 
sterling, that we use these sterling funds then to buy the 
necessary raw materials ahd the raw materials of a character 
and volume that are not exactly in line with Japanese needs, 
then the surplus could be brought to the, United States and 
sold for dollars, in order to let S. C. A. P. out of that dith- 
cult situation. 

You see, that is for the most part—maybe up to 90 per 
cent, possibly 100 per cent, simply bartering, fundamentally 
using sterling as a money of account in the final analysis, 
and not as a money of exchange. 

Now, it wasn't an easy thing to convince the British of 
the wisdom of this arrangement. I believe they did finally 
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come around to agree with us fully and freely on that point 
on the assumption that such an arrangement, if it broke the 
trading log-jam in the Far East, would serve as a great 
incentive to production in the Far East and so expand the 
total volume of world trade and bring back to England in 
consequence, the dollars which she had lost in the first place 
theoretically by agreeing to this arrangement, and we cer- 
tainly hope that that will prove to be the case. 

I know that in your own minds you have been wondering 
why a country like England, with her world import and 
a world banking system, should create a situation on tight 
monetary control. Prior to the war, England had enormous 
investments throughout the entire world, mostly in the Brit- 
ish empire. Those investments provided for England 20 per 
cent of the total credits which were necessary to finance her 


| import trade. Also prior to the war, the British services, in 


the way of banking, shipping, insurance and brokerage oper- 
ations and a hundred others of those intangible things, 
amounted to around 15 per cent of the total credits which 
she had to have to finance her import trade.’ So that Great 
Britain prior to World War I found it necessary to export 
only slightly more than 50 per cent of her imports. 

_ Now this war came along and what did it do? Broke it, 
swept away all those foreign investments; she no longer 
had them. Swept away most of her intangible services and 
they haven't yet been completely rebuilt, so there is a great 
deficit there. Her imports, on the other hand, have been 
increased as a result of the war.. Her population was still 
the same—slightly larger—had to have the same food and, 
in addition to that, had to have a tremendous sum of mate- 
rials of all kinds and descriptions to rebuild the destruction 
occasioned by the war. 

So we have a situation where Great Britain’s import needs 
have been increased and her export possibilities, her export 
credits to finance those increased imports needed, have been 
diminished. What could she do? No. 1—expand imports, 
yes—which correspondingly called for an expansion of im- 
ports of raw materials. 

That couldn't be the whole problem, so solution No. 2 
was to cut down on those imports to the last degree possible. 
That’s why the people of England have been going hungry. 
I am sure every member of our group took a very keen 
interesting in watching that situation they had heard so 
much about in this country, From the standpoint of quan- 
tity—over-all quantity of the intake of the average British 
person in terms of food, I think we all had the feeling that 
it was probably adequate. But the food is so monotonous, 
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The TUFFER Tension Regulator 
and TUFFER Motor Drive 


SAVES TIME... SAVES MONEY... | 

Using the Tuffer Tension Regulator and | Use of the Tuffer Regulator and Tuffer Drive 
Tuffer Motor Drive, one man and a helper gives a definite saving. Mills are reporting 
can clothe the most difficult roll in an ex- to us that savings run into real money each 
ceptionally short time. : year. 

! SAVES LABOR... DOES A BETTER JOB... 

| Men who would assist if the roll was clothed Your card clothing is uniformly and properly 

7 in the ordinary way are free to work else- applied by using the Tuffer Tension Regulator 
where in the mill when the Tuffer Tension and Tuffer Motor Drive. The tension is smooth 
Regulator and Tuffer Motor Drive are used. and accurate—whether used on cylinders or 


doffers, the Tuffer Regulator does a 
faster, better job! 


For complete information, get in 
touch with our nearest representa- 
tive or write to any Howard Bros. 
plant or branch office. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. worcester 8, MassacHusetts 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N. C. 
Branches: Philadelphia, Pa. and Blanco, Texas Direct Representation in Canada A-S 
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so rigidly controlled that there are very, very few items, and 
those items are not the ones that provide the greatest degree 
of vitamins or of calories. 


I think most of us—I am sure that all of us in our mis- » 


sion—just judging from the casual comments which were 
made, were feeling the pangs of hunger in a strange sort 
of way. Not that we couldn't go into the dining room and 
eat, but the consumption of the food didn’t quite do the 
trick. You were still hungry and didn’t want to eat! And 
it has been established scientifically that the stamina of the 
British workman has been greatly reduced and workmen 
who ordinarily would go through eight hours a day without 
any difficulty whatever, were being tired now—beginning to 
feel weary, by 11 o'clock in the morning. : 

That simply shows how desperately England is trying to 
recover her world position through the process of meeting 
an unfavorable trade balance by forced expansion of exports 
and by forced reduction of home consumption. I think it. is 
awfully surprising that under these circumstances England 
has become what is known as a Socialist country. In this 
country, you know, that label indicates approach to a Com- 
munistic country. I believe that all of us were satisfied that 
the British are bitterly opposed to Communism and every 
time we raised the question over there, we certainly did get 
a very violent reaction. They said, “No, we'll have nothing 
to do with Communism; America will go Communist be- 
fore Britain will; we'll have nothing to do with it.” 

They look upon their Socialistic program merely as a 
device for taking over certain particular industries in Eng- 
land which the public feels have not been operated with as 
high a degree of efficiency as they- should, beginning, of 
course, with the coal mines, and I think there isn’t any 
question about it starting with the coal mines. They ex- 
panded their Socialistic program to include transportation 
and the public utilities and petroleum. 
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Now, on an open question as to whether the party will 
nationalize iron and steel, some say yes, some say no. | 
think the events of the next few months will determine that. 
All the cotton people we talked with were very definite and 
determined in their belief that Socialization would not ex- 
tend to cotton textiles. Mr. Harry Wilson, who spent a great 
deal of time talking to the president of the Board of Trade, 
certainly took the position that England would never social- 
ize the cotton textile industry unless it became a matter of 
absolute necessity because they recognized it was a kind of 
independent entity and simply could not be operated suc- 
cessfully in world competition by any government bureau- 
crat. 

I feel a great deal better about England's relationship to 
the ideology of the continent since this trip. I think they are 
people who are sturdy, who still have a tremendous amount 
of stamina, who are devoted to the democratic patterns of 
the. past and who will give them up only under the most 
bitter necessity. 

The textile industry in England will not recover rapidly. 
As I told you before, there is only about 60 to 65 per cent 
of the single shift capacity in operation now and the British 
are groping and trying to find a way to build up that pro- 
duction. Without hoping too much as to the outcome, | 
think at the present time they are laying their chief hope 
on what they have come to call redeployment of labor. : 

I didn’t hear Mr. Callaway yesterday and in his report he 
probably described that all to you but, anyway, they are 
trying to break the straight-jacket imposed upon them in 
the past of limitation of the work of the individual and 
limitation of manpower productivity. Make the utilization 
of labor more flexible, more scientific and then, as they can, 
of course, bring in the new machinery—that will be a slow 
process and even the offer of the government to subsidize 
the machinery up to 25 per cent, has not yet made it possible 
to do very much about it—only in particular spots and 
under particular management, because of the great scarcity 
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MEADOWS 


INDIVIDUAL PULLEY—TAPE DRIVE s 


CONVERSIONS 


Higher speeds can be obtained from old model 
band drive frames, with uniform twist, better 
package and more yarn, by installing the Mea- 
dows parts shown in black on the phantom draw- 
ing above. 

' Silent chain-drive means less noise and less 
vibration; individual driving pulleys and high 
strength ground and polished shafting, mounted 
on heavy duty ball bearings, means low power 
consumption, no more cylinder trouble. Works 
equally well on frames already tape driven. 


mean jess wear on yarn while it is being spun: 

ball bearing Tape Tension Paileys mean iow 
power consumption; ne tapes off due te 
choked or sticky patieys. 


We service each inctallation: 
design ant manufacture all parts. Let one of 


New Life for Old Spitning Frames 


our representatives shew you how a Meadows 


Conversion will increase production on your 
| REPRESENTATIVES | 


Ben 93-A Greadway 
8.1, 


MEADOWS wanuracturine ‘COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Fibre Cans, 


BARBER MFG. CO. 


Spinning and Twister Tapes 


A few of our manufacturing connections whose products we have distributed for a 
great many vears: 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO. WORTHINGTON PUMP & 
Research Belting and Textile Specialties MACHINERY CORP. 


H & P SPOOL & BOBBIN CO. 
a ; Small Bebbins and Fibre Head Spools AMERICAN PULLEY CO. 


Sie. CHARLOTTE MFG. CO 


Card Clothing 


Transmission Equipment and Hand Trucks 
YALE & TOWNE MFG, CO. 
Hoisting Equipment 
S K F INDUSTRIES, INC, 


Ball and Reller Bearings, Hangers and Pill w Blocks 


FIELDS MFG. CO. THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Slasher and Clearer Cloth 


Rubber Belting, Mechanical Rubber Coods 


ae NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. KEYSTONE LUBRICATING CO. 


Trucks and Boxes 


Specialized Oils and Greases 


WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH CO. REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 


E 3 Sheep and Calf Skins Shafting, Pipe, Boiler Tubes, Stainless Steel 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. MANNING MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


: Travelers—Spinning and Twister Steam Specialties, Gauges, Hancock Valves 


1300-10 S. Mint St. 


BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. SIDNEY. MACHINE TOOL CO, 


Machine Tools, Cutters and Precision Hand Tools Engine Lathes 


| THE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY Co. 


MILL,FACTORY AND MACHINE SHOP SUPPLIES 


CHARLOTTE 1.N.C. Phone 2-5125-2-5126 
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our purpose — To provide textile 
manufacturers a prompt and un- 


TEXTILE MILLS 


Fifty years of growing with a great industry has been a privilege—and an 
adventure in which there has never been a static moment. Pe 
Floor space tripled, staffs and departments enlarged, facilities always grow- a 
ing, new demands creating new opportunities for service .. . these have i 
been the pattern of our growth. 


Now, facing a new half century, we reaffirm “§ 


failing source of all supplies and 
equipment needed for another 


LX great period of growth in Southern 
Industry. 
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with those who value 


FIRST 


If you are a manufacturer of 
combed yarns and your first consideration is the 
QUALITY of your product, it seems reasonable to 
believe that you are interested in machinery that will 
not only insure but maintain that quality. 

The new WHITIN Model “K” Combets have been 


CHARLOTTE, C. 


THE NEW WHITIN MODEL COMBER 


tested under the most exacting. mill conditions. 


Customers’ figures prove that they deliver record 


amounts of combed sliver at an extremely low 
maintenance cost. They are easily adjusted, serviced 
and cleaned. A combination of progressive engineer- 
ing, expert workmanship and mill-tested components, 
the Model ‘‘K’’ Comber is your guarantee of FIRST 
QUALITY yarn. | 


Model K Comber installation at Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me, 


MACHINE WORKS 


VS T T.S 
ATLANTA, GA, 
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of machinery in England and the need of exporting to the 
greatest possible degree, rather than using it at home. 

In conclusion, I would say that we have much in com- 
mon, the United States and England. If we haven't; then 
there isn’t anybody else we have anything in common with, 
that is sure. The historical ‘traditions, the common institu- 
tions, the common ways of looking at things, naturally bring 
us Closer together in economic relationships between our 
two countries. I feel that the flood tide of Socialism in Eng- 
land has reached its crest, unless some other great emergency 
comes along, and unless there is another great war, I think 
from now on we will see the recession of that tide and these 
two nations will emerge once more the leaders of the world 
in prosperity and in democracy. 


Ward Delaney 


[' you are to understand the importance of research, you 
should know what research means—very few people do— 
and I would like to help you understand it, its obligations, 
and its meaning. 


What is Research? 


Dictionaries call research 
investigation.” 


“careful inquiry,” “diligent 
The National Resources Planning Board in 
its exhaustive study of industrial research found definition a 
problem, and termed it “organized and systematic search for 
new scientific facts and principles which may be applicable 
to the creation of new wealth and presupposes the employ- 
ment of men éducated in the various scientific disciplines.” 

Definitions alone won't serve our purpose. Let's look at 
research functionally. Research is scholarship applied on the 
frontiers of knowledge. It is a patient, painstaking effort to 
understand the environment and materials around us. Often 
research leads merely to interesting results or data which lie 
dormant until other factors, such as the economic situation, 
availability of raw materials, consumer demand, or special 
needs (for instance, a war or national emergency), force 
commercial development. 

Industrial research depends heavily on the store of scien- 
tific information gathered painstakingly by thousands of 
inv estigators over many generations in the past. This 
knowledge is in the reference books and in the experiences 
of scientists. It is a reserve to be drawn upon when needed. 
That is why the scientific library is important. But there are 
many fields where the background reserves have been used 


up or never been developed. It is almost pointless to strug-. 


gle with a new practical development in such a field; here 
is where new knowledge should be sought, preferably with- 
out thought of immediate gain. This type is fundamental 
or pure research, a search for scientific truth. 

Research is the exploration of an unknown area; at stages, 
markers are set down so that those who follow will have 
an easier path. An announced achievement is frequently 
only a marker at the end of one period of exploration. The 
public, reading a newspaper account of a research achieve- 
ment, considers the job done. But a long and expensive 
road to commercial and economic lies before it. 

Research requires extraordinary patience and precision. 
Men who work in laboratories must anticipate repeated 
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failure or partial success; the goal is always just beyond. 
Horizons constantly move forward. Rather than think of a 
research program as something of a gamble, some people 
prefer to consider that a given amount of money should buy 
tangible results measured in terms of yards of cloth or new 
machinery. They are sometimes disappointed. Research 
costs cannot be carried on the’books in the same way as a 
tangible commodity 1s carried. 


What Are Research Results? 


The results of research are primarily ideas. These may 
be in the form of a table of figures, such as primary physical 
data; or the result may be a formula for a material coating 
or a drawing for a piece of equipment. In nearly every case 
the end result is reduced to words and figures on paper. A 
laboratory ships little in and usually destroys the materials 
with which it works. Its reports are full of meaning and 
need to be taken seriously and interpreted by persons trained 
in science as well as industrial application. 

Today scientific advances are brought to fruition mainly 
through group effort, for science and invention do not 
flourish in isolation. Suggestions and stimulation are needed 
from fellow workers. But there are even more compelling 
reasons for group effort. The complexity of modern science 
inevitably leads to specialization; contact between the lab- 
oratory and the mill now demands trained, highly skilled 
Supporting industry forms 
groups to finance and divide the cost of such group research, 

The physicist calls upon the organic chemist for new 
materials created to meet predicted physical properties; the 
chemist upon the engineer for aid in designing process 
equipment; the engineer in turn looks to the physical 
chemist for help in charting the course of reactions; the 
physicist and physical chemist turn to the textile engineer 
and the chemical engineer for guidance in adapting new 
raw materials or improving established materials within the 
framework of practical mill practice. No one person can 
be skilled in all these special fields of knowledge, so the 
contribution of each person is like the component parts of 
an intricate jig-saw puzzle. 

Group effort means more than a collection of men and 
women in one laboratory seeking to perfect parts of a 
research development. It means co-operation, teamwork, 
and understanding at every stage from laboratory worker 
to mill superintendent. 

There ts too common a notion that research is a means 
of accomplishing any objective at any time merely by spend: 
ing money for salaries, equipment and housing. This is far 
from true. Sound ideas and clear definitions of the problems 
precede any possible program. In addition, trained men, 
money, patience, courage, facilities and times are all neces- 
sary elements of the research requirements of any industry, 
particularly one of the age and complexity of the textile 
industry; where so little has been done. Finally, there is 
nothing glamorous about research. It is cold, calculating, 
prosaic, hard, unrelenting effort, and often unrewarded. 


Let’s Look at the Textile Industry 


From a detached, objective point of view, the textile in- 
dustry is a vast, sprawling, fiercely competitive industry, 
extending from Maine to Florida. 
commodity. 


It deals in an essential 
Like many other industries, it has tried to 
operate secretly, but the secrets do not keep. With a volume 
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of products reckoned in astronomical figures, with quantt- 
ties of ingenious machinery which its operators want to 
improve, with the desire to speed up operations and reduce 
costs, with the necessity for improving products and elimi- 
nating waste, and above all, with a demand for spectacular 
innovations in products, the textile industry must have re- 
search to obtain its objectives. 

There is another side to.the picture which emphasizes the 
need for scientific research. The researcher asks: “Why do 
you use this particular mechanical arrangement?’ The 
answer is not clear to him. The researcher asks: ‘““What are 
the physical properties you seek for this product?’’ No 
answer can be given. The researcher asks: ‘What is the 
purpose of this treatment ?”’ 
from each operator. 

It is immediately apparent that there are here, as in other 
fields of endeavor, two points of view: That of the produc- 


tion man who is concerned with the continued flow of goods, ’ 


maximum production and minimum interruption for either 
experiment or innovation; and that of the research man who 
is indifferent to the economics of the moment but is con- 
cerned with a likely innovation. perhaps merely an improve- 
ment, or, at the other extreme, a radical change. 


In the philosophy of research, only the experiment can_ 


have meaning; to the superintendent of production, only 
the uninterrupted flow of an acceptable product is important. 
The two viewpoints are at the heart of research planning in 
the textile industry. Problems suggested by the production 
men are apt to be in the category of inspection devices, 
recording instruments, etc. The scientist, with a different 
view, thinks ahead to new properties of fibers, new uses, 
to an analysis of performance of textile materials, to a 
study of the physical properties of single fibers and of the 
yarns they make, and why they are made as they are; why 
they perform as they do. Both are right, each in his sphere, 
but common ground must be found, and is being found. 
The questions the research man asks are important. He is 
analyzing what appears to be obvious, but is not, one of the 
truly sound approaches to improvement through research. 
The importance of research to the industry is so well recog- 
nized by many that it seems unnecessary to emphasize it. 


He receives a different answer . 


In their annual financial statements, more than half of 
the companies listed on the stock exchange give space to 
research programs and expenditures. Many banks show a 
lively interest in research programs of their borrowers. 
Keen business analysts know that a well organized, produc- 
tive research division indicates that the company has given 
thought to the future needs of its industry. 

A glance at the figures, however, points up the fact that 
the textile industry spends less money on research than any 
other important industry in America except leather, and it 
ties with leather for last place in’ a list of 26 industries in 
expenditures for research. This is not exactly a flattering 
comparison. The list of processing industries is prepared 
by the Federal Trade Commission and appears in the. Eco- 
nomic Almanac: 


Expenditures in cents pet dollar of sales: 


Industr) Rank Ratio 
Glass and glassware ..... 2 1.15 
Rayon, allied products 0.70 
Soap, cottonseed products SEP 6 0.55 

Petroleum refining 0.38 
Wallboard, building insulation. 10 0.37 
Paving, roofing materials........... 11 0.36 
Gypsum progucts 71 0.36 
Paper and pulp ..... 0.29 
Woolens and worsteds ....... 15 ).22 
Cereal preparations ....... 0.17 
Textile dyeing and Gnishing 0.04 
Cotton textiles -....... 20 0.03 


It is apparent that this as a is not recog- 
nizing the importance of research, but which phase of the 
industry is to blame is not clear. Some of you might say 


that statistics such as these are merely statistics, but they are 
more than that. They are the reflection of the future eco- 
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nomic health of your industry. 
stantly in mind, for they show progress in comparison with 
other industries. 


They should be kept con- 


The importance of research to the industry is no different 
in many respects from the importance of insurance—few are 
without, yet it is the experience of all which determines the 
rate each enjoys. How can you tell what research can do 
for you? You can't, and no one can honestly promise you 
specific returns. 

What can be done about the situation? In my opinion, 
there are three steps that can be taken: first, make a survey 
of the amount of research now going on in the textile indus- 
try; second, decide what research agencies you want to 
support; and third, make up your minds how much research 
is worth to you and make adequate provision for the research 
program needed to insure the future of the industry. Let us 
consider each of these suggestions separately. 

First, there has never been an adequate special study of 
the amount of research now going on in the textile industry 
or by what segments. Perhaps a survey could be made by 
the trade associations. The associations could learn the facts 
about the industry, for such a survey would point up clearly 
where concentration might be encouraged.in order to equal- 
ize the distribution of funds and to enable each mill to 
carry its share of the cost. : Any information about research 
in the field of textiles would be enlightening. What. is 
important is the effort to find out about ourselves, about 
our health as an industry. We need facts! 

Second, the textile industry should give thought to the 
number of research agencies to be supported. 
many endeavoring to serve you. Which are the ones you 
should support? Support all of them if you can and they 
all serve your needs. There is no competition in research 
itself, but only in the application of research results. If 
you cannot support all of them, how can you evaluate the 
one you can afford? Only by measuring the intelligence of 
its leaders, the quality of its staff, the adequ: icy of its facili- 
ties, and the soundness of its program. All sound fesearch 
organizations would welcome such an investigation. 

Third, how much is research worth to you and what pro- 
vision has been made to revitalize your business by having 
trained scientists constantly on the alert for new facts appli- 
cable to your business? The most progressive industries in 
the country are striving to use all available research facilities. 
They are putting part of their earnings back into the indus- 
try to get larger yields. The textile industry could well allo- 

cate or build up reserve funds to take care of research pro- 

grams now as never before. 
going right ahead with research, and if textiles lags, time 
will bring obsolescence and declining revenues. 

If you decide to support research, especially on a co-oper- 
ative basis, the future of textiles is unlimited. It 1s time 
that textiles, a giant among industries, re-examined its 
processes, products and budget, and took advantage of this 
extraordinary period of scientific development. 

I think I can safely say that the accomplishments of other 
industries can be paraileled in this one. The time required 
will be determined by the broadness of the attack; the results 
accomplished will be determined by your co-operation, and 
you can afford research now as never before in your history. 
How important should research be to you? Not any more 
or not any less than to any industry which expects to stay in 
business. 
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Competitive industries are 


A. L. M. Wiggins 


Ww. have always had a severe impact on the econ- 
omy of the participants. From the Revolutionary 
War to World War II and all that came between, during 
and following every one, there was a demand for goods in 
excess of production with a resultant rise in price levels 
and a resultant adjustment in the economy. Since our en- 
try into World War II and particularly since V-J Day in 
August, 1945, businessmen, financial men, and economists 
have undertaken to analyze and to forecast the probable 
adjustments that might be expected. The batting average 
of these opinions has not been good. | 

Following V-J Day, it was expected that our economy 
would take a deep plunge during the readjustment from 
war production to peacetime production. In order to facili- 
tate the transition, many wartime controls were quickly 
dropped, taxes were reduced and preparations made for 
serious unemployment. However, the adjustments were 
made more quickly and more easily than the most optimistic 
believed possible and unemployment failed to develop. 
Some of the wartime controls were dropped too quickly in 
the light of price rises that promptly developed. 

There were and there continued to be two schools of 
thought. One believed that the post-war pattern of our 
economy after World War II would follow the pattern after 
World War I. They generally predicted that the country 
would suffer a serious recession, commencing in the Spring 
of 1947. Even when this did not happen, they became 
more certain after the break in the commodity markets in 
February, 1948, 

Another school of thought believed that World War II 
had been so different from any of its predecessors that it 
was likely to be followed by an entirely different sequence 
of economic events than had followed World War I. They 
point to such disturbing world events as the recent Com- 
munist coup in Czechoslovakia and the militant drive of 
Communism throughout the World. Thought today, both 
among economists and practical businessmen, is still oscil- 
lating between those two points of view. I believe that—as 
is so often the case in the real world—the truth lies some- 
where between the two extremes. Just where this mean 
may be is a question of utmost significance for. practical 
businessmen. 

I do not pretend that I have the answer to this question 
which is so much in every businessman’s mind. But, in 
order to give you the benefits of my own thoughts.on the 
subject, I would like to take you on a short tour of the eco- 
nomic situation and of the international political situation, 
pointing out some respects in which the current, situation 
resembles that of 1919-1920 and in what respects it differs 
from it. I have selected the period after World War I that 
most nearly compares with the present. 

Let us start with the international political situation. I 
do this, not because I have any new contribution to make 
in this field; but because, in my opinion, events in the in- 
ternational field will, more than any others, determine what 
happens to domestic business. 

The Communists have for years preached the economic 
interpretation of history. They have told us for generations 
that economic events determine political events. That is 
what they say. But, in the course of two or three years of 
concentrated action, they have done an extremely effective 
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job of teaching us just the reverse. As far as today’s march 
of events is concerned, world politics determine world eco- 
nomics, and not the reverse. 

There is no economic reason why the world should not 
be at peace. There is no economic reason why we should 
have to spend 15 billion, or ten billion, or even a billion 
dollars a year for national defense. There is no economic 
reason why Russia should spend a far larger share of her 
national product than we do for this same purpose. The 


reasons are entirely political; they are based solely upon 


the insatiable desire of the Soviet Government for world 
domination. 

The drive behind this desire is the great unknown in the 
domestic business situation. -If this drive for world dom- 
ination is so strong as to put and to keep the United States 
on a quasi-war basis, all comparisons with the post-World 
War I sequence of economic events are pointless. It 1s 
under the shadow of this great doubt that we proceed with 
a comparison of the economic situation now and in 1920, 
and an analysis of the present-day significance of the post- 
World War I pattern. 

That I find it worthwhile to proceed with this analysis 
at all, and that-—-I hope—you find it worthwhile to follow 
me in it, are tributes to our faith that ordinary everyday 
common sense will triumph, even over the intricate dogmas 
of Communism; and that the men in the seats of authority 
in Russia will ultimately find it mote worthwhile to build 
up their own system than to try to tear down ours. 

And so we proceed with our economic tour. Back in 
our own home waters, the first scene which it seems worth- 
while to survey is the role of government in our country. 
In the calendar year 1920, the total expenditures of the 
Federal Government were equal to only six per cent of the 
national product. For the calendar year 1947, the corres- 
ponding percentage was 18. Part of the explanation of the 
high 1947 figure is, of course, the unsettled international 


situation; but a great many large government expenditures 


are here to stay, irrespective of events abroad. 

This expansion in the role of government is an impor- 
tant factor in our economy today that existed only to a 
minor degree in 1920. A further expansion could make 
our system less productive, more rigid, and less adaptable to 
new wants. 
is apparent that the greater role of gov ernment in the econ- 
omy today—and the stable, and even anti-cyclical, character 
of government operations—is evidence on the side of ex- 
pecting a more stable level of business activity in the years 
ahead than was the case in the years which followed 1920. 


This greater role of government weighs heavily on our 


interpretation of many other economic series. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ index of consumer prices has advanced 
about 68 per cent from its 1939 average, as compared with 
an advance of about 108 per cent from the 1914 average to 
June, 1920. The bureau's index of wholesale prices has 
advanced about 108 per cent from its 1939 average, as com- 
pared with an advance of about 145 per cent from 1914 
to June, 1920. Prices of industrial products have advanced 
much less than in. World War 1, but farm prices much 
more—180 per cent for the present period as compared 
with 135 per cent in the former. We well remember that 
the downturn in farm prices was one of the first signals of 
the 1920 break. We had our memory jogged on this point 
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last February. But, here again, the role of government 
enters in the form of support prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts. Nineteen hundred and twenty can hardly be expected 
to repeat itself here. 

In yet another respect, far removed from government in- 
tervention, the agricultural situation is now vastly different 
than it was in 1920. While the prices of farm real estate 
have advanced even more rapidly during the past few years 
than during and after World War I—by 102 per cent from 
1939 to 1948, as compared with 75 per cent from 1912 to 
1920—this rise is very different in two particulars. First; 
the World War I rise came on top of a protracted rise in 
the previous decade. The World War II rise, on the other 
hand, has been largely a recovery from the depressed market 
of the 1930s. Second, and perhaps more important, the 
World War I rise was accompanied by an increase of about 


_ 160 per cent in farm mortgage debt, while the World War 


II rise has been accompanied by a decrease of about 30 
per cent in such debt. 

Based on the same principles which a banker would use 
in reading the balance sheet of an industrial concern, agri- 
culture is in a sound position today. The consolidated bal- 
ance sheet of all agricultural enterprises in the United States 
as of Jan. 1, 1947, as estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture, shows total assets of about 111 billion dollars and 
total liabilities of about eight billion dollars. There are no 
corresponding figures available for the 1920 period, but we 
do know that farm mortgage debt has been cut in half dur- 
ing the last 25 years. . 

Returning to the general subject of commodity. prices, 
one of the primary causes of the rise in prices which charac- 
terized both war periods was the great increase in the money 
supply. The money supply, defined as currency outside of 
banks plus adjusted demand deposits, increased about 104 
per cent during the period from 1914 to 1920, and about 
230 per cent in the period from 1939 to 1948. Based on 
the increase in money supply alone, therefore, one would 
have expected a greater relative rise in commodity prices in 
the second war period than in the first. But, as I have al- 
ready pointed out, the reverse is actually the case—the in- 
crease in both wholesale and consumer prices from 1939 to 
the present time being less than that from 1914 to June, 
1920. 

The difference in the money supply situation now and 
in 1920 is worth looking into further. In the first place, we 
have more money relative to our volume of business now 
than we did then. In 1920, we had about 27 cents in 
money supply for each dollar of the gross product; now, 
we have about 46 cents of money for each dollar of ‘prod- 
uct. Businessmen and customers alike want to play their 
cards closer to the chest than they did a generation ago. We 
like to have more money in the bank and more money in 
the till before we go ahead now than we did then. Whether 
or not this increase in the conservatism of the American 
people has been great enough to absorb the entire increase 
in the money supply, only time will tell. But it can be said 
with reasonable certainty that today’s money supply goes 
much further toward supporting and sustaining today's 
prices than the 1920 money supply went toward support- 
ing 1920 prices. 

So much for the difference in the amount of the money 
supply now and in 1920. It is also very different in kind. 
In both wars the increase in money supply was brought 
about partly as a result of financing the government deficit 
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and partly as a result of financing an industrial expansion. 


But there is a big difference in the proportions. The ex- 
pansion of the war industries in World War I was largely 
financed by the issuance of their own securities and by their 
own borrowing; whereas in World War II, it was financed 
principally by the government. As a consequence, a much 
larger proportion of the money supply in 1920 was backed 
by the private loans and investments of banks than ts the 
case today. 

In 1920, private debt constituted 80 per cent of all debt, 
whereas today private debt is only 40 per cent of all debt. 
In 1920, United States securities accounted for only about 
11 per cent of the total loans and investments of all mem- 
ber banks; while today they account for nearly 60 per cent. 
This means that the money supply—and the whole econ- 
omy—is much less vulnerable today to the type of loan con- 
traction which swept the country in 1920 and 1921 than at 
that-time, 

The discussion of money supply brings us back again to 
one of our central themes in the comparison between now 
and 1920—the changed role of government. In June, 1920, 
the Federal Reserve ratio was about 41 per cent, and the 
Federal Reserve authorities took it for granted that this re- 
quired a drastic deflation in member bank borrowings— 
which then amounted to between 2!/, and three billion 
dollars. Today the Federal Reserve gold ratio is about 51 
per cent, and member bank borrowings are only 68 million 
dollars. But, much more important, our whole attitude 
toward the significance of figures of this type has changed. 

It is no longer considered proper or necessary to liquidate 
the economy because of a low or declining Federal Reserve 
ratio. If the economy were otherwise sound, a change in 
the reserve requirements of the Federal Reserve Banks by 
statute would be considered a more appropriate remedy. 
These requirements actually were reduced from a figure of 
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between 35 and 40 per cent—depending upon the relative 
amounts of currency and member bank reserve deposits in 
the liabilities of the Federal Reserve Banks—to 25 per 
cent—irrespective of these proportions—in June, 1945, 
when the war was still going on and it seemed that the old 
ratio might be violated. 

Next to the change in the international situation, this 
changed attitude with respect to the role of government in 
our economy is probably the greatest change between 1920 
and now. The country now expects the government to sit 
on the high side of the boat; and government now under- 
takes to keep the boat steady—with varying success. | 

The next point on our tour is corporate profits. The 
Treasury Department has estimated, in its testimony before 
Congressional committees, that in the calendar year 1947 
corporate profits after taxes amounted to about 19 billion 
This is an increase over 1939 of a little over 200 
per cent. In 1919—the best profit year in the period im- 
mediately following World War I—corporate profits after 
taxes amounted to about six billion dollars, an increase as 
compared with 1914 of. only about 60 per cent. 

The economy has so grown during the intervening period 
that a comparison of dollar profits now and then ts almost 
meaningless. But there is one pair of figures that sticks in 
my mind. In 1919, corporate profits after taxes amounted 
to 8.1 cents for every dollar of the gross national product; 


in 1947, the corresponding proportion was 8.2 cents’ for 


every dollar of product. 

The amazing similarity in the proportion of the national 
product represented by corporate profits in these two good 
years—28 years apart—is a fact to be conjured with. It 1s 
equally sobering to those who say that- corporate profits 
have run off the track in their excessiveness, and to those 
who say that the “good old days” have gone forever. 

However, in 1921, net corporate profits disappeared com- 
pletely. The fact is, of course, that corporate profits are 
one of the most flexible elements in our economy, and must 
be expected to be high in good years and low in poor ones, 
both in absolute amount and as a proportion of the total 
product. 

Corporate profits are, of course, much higher in some 
lines than in others. A tabulation published by The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, in its April review of eco- 
nomic conditions, shows that 3,102 leading on in 
all lines of activity earned an average return of 12 2. per 
cent on their net worth in 1947. Of the 70 lines of activity 
for which the bank made separate compilations, the highest 
return on net worth was in the cotton goods industry, where 
this return was 36.1 per cent. 

I have said that corporate profits are one of the most 
flexible elements in the economy, and profits in the cotton 
textile industry are more flexible than most; but there are 
some who think this is carrying flexibility a little too far. 
The cotton textile industry has had more than its share of 
boom and bust—profits in cotton goods manufacturing fell 
by about 87 per cent between 1919 and 1921—and it may 
well be a proper time now for cotton manufacturers to con- 
sider pricing policies more in line with the permanent pres- 
ervation of their markets. 

As you know, the stock market views the current earning 
rate in the cotton textile industry with a good deal of skep- 
ticism. The stocks of some of the best companies in the 
industry are now selling at only two or three times 1947 
earnings. Such skepticism runs through the entire market, 
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although in less extreme degree. The prices of common 
stocks, as. measured by Standard and Poor’s comprehensive 


index, are up only 31 per cent from their 1939 average, 


despite the great increase in corporate profits and in the re- 
placement value of the underlying plants. The 50. indus- 
trial stocks included in Standard and Poor's daily index are 
selling, on the average, at only eight times their 1947 earn- 
Ings. 
The increase in stock prices in the World War I period 
was even less. Stock prices then reached their high for the 
entire war period in 1916 before the United States entered 
the war. The average for 1919—the highest post-war year 
—was only about four per cent above that for 1914; and 
the average for 1920 was about seven per cent below 1914. 
Nineteen hundred and twenty stock prices, like those of the 
present time, represented a conservative evaluation of cur- 
rent earnings. | | 

It may reasonably be concluded, then, that the stock 
market was not a focal point of weakness in the economy 
at the time of the 1920-21 recession, and that it is not now. 
In both cases, stock prices have failed to reflect the full 


current level of corporate profits. This ts quite the reverse 


of the situation in 1929, when the market was reflecting an 
expected sharp rise in profits; so that even leveling off of 
profits would have likely precipitated a stock market crash. 


I come now to the field of urban real estate. I have had 


the distinct impression that this is one field more vulnerable 
at the present time than it was in 1920. We know, in the 
light of the outcome, that the urban real estate market was 
one of the least vulnerable elements in the 1920 situation. 
It is extremely disconcerting to read such statements con- 
cerning the present situation as that. in the March Federal 
Reserve Bulletin that, “. . . The increase in mortgage in- 
debtedness on one to four-family residences, for example, 
has been estimated at 5.5 billion dollars for 1947, almost 
a billion more than the 1946 growth and five billion more 
than that for 1945. Mortgage indebtedness on this type of 


housing has increased during the past two years by an 
amount greater than new construction expenditures on such 


housing. ... 

It is difficult to compare the urban real estate situation 
now and in 1920 because of the lack of reliable data cov- 
ering both periods, Different indices of building costs, for 
example, vary widely among themselves; and perhaps all 
fail to reflect the actual results realized on the site. Never- 
theless, it is interesting to note that the indices of building 
and construction costs compiled by the Engineering News- 
Record, by the American Appraisal Co., and by the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors, all show a smaller increase since 
1939 than occurred between 1914 and 1920. 

According to the best estimates which we have been able 
to obtain, total urban mortgage debt increased about 50 
per cent in the eight years ended with 1947, as compared 
with an increase of about 40 per cent in the four years end- 
ed with 1920. 

One of the considerations of present urban mortgage 
debt is the long arm of government. It has been reaching 
out into the field of guaranteeing mortgages, with the possi- 
bility that the Treasury may eventually be rapped on the 
knuckles. But such an outcome, however unfortunate, 
would, in any event, ameliorate the situation from the 
standpoint of individual mortgagees and, to a lesser extent, 
individual: mortgagors. 

Among the favorable factors, it may be argued that 
monthly payments, low interest rates, and long amortiza- 
tion periods on most existing mortgages will make them 
easier to bear. But I do not find that any of these consid- 
erations are able to erase from my mind the impression 
given by such statistics as those on the relationship between 
the increase in mortgage debt and new construction which 
I cited earlier from the Federal Reserve Bulletin. Taken 
all in all, it appears to me that the current urban-real estate 
situation is perhaps one of the weakest elements in today’s 
economic picture, 


The gross public debt of the Federal Government is more 
than ten times as great as in 1920. This ts more than the 
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national gross product in 1947. It constitutes about 60 per 
cent of the total of all debt, public and private, in the 
United States. The management of this debt imposes upon 
the government the necessity of controlling interest rates, 
not only in the interest of the government itself but in the 
interest of our national economy. Every change in interest 
rate has its impact on the financial and credit structure. It 
is reasonable to expect that the management of this debt 
and ‘the control of interest rates which such management 
gives will be conducted in the interest of the stability of our 
economy. 

Fiscal policies of the Federal Government, budgetary 
management and changes in our tax structure are also im- 
portant elements in our national economy. They constitute 
a large field of discussion, which my time does not permit. 

A factor of tremendous importance in our economy ts the 
total of liquid assets held by individuals aggregating ap- 
proximately 200 billion dollars at the present time. Of 
this amount, nearly 150 billion dollars has been accumu- 
lated during the past eight years. Of this total amount, 67 
billion dollars represents individual holdings of United 
States Government securities. 

_ When we summarize all of the facts and factors and our 
present economic situation as compared with 1920, we dis- 
cover: 

That there are basic elements of financial and economic 
strength in our economy today that proportionately can sus- 
tain a higher price level and a higher production than could 
be sustained in 1920. In addition, there are fewer weak- 
nesses in our price structure and in the credit structure than 
in the former period. These facts do not necessarily mean 
that both prices and production may not decline. They do 
indicate, however, that if prices do not increase above cur- 
rent levels and if our credit structure does not become 
weakened, prices are not likely to suffer the precipitous drop 
that occurred between May, 1920, and June, 1921. 

Another important factor that was only slightly present 
in 1920, but now has assumed large proportions, is the sub- 
stantial control of industrial wages by organized industrial 
labor. We may reasonably expect a strong resistance to any 
serious decline in wage levels. 

I do not mean to say that we cannot expect price adjust- 
ments in the years ahead and the likelihood of price reduc- 
tions in many lines. As production and demand come into 
better balance, price adjustments are inevitable. At the 
moment, the.task is to hold the line on the inflation front 
and to prevent further rises that might eventually result in 
too costly readjustments. 

I believe it is possible to attain that objective, provided 
there is proper restraint on the part of business, of finance, 
of labor, and of government. To pursue any other course 
may endanger not only our private enterprise system but 
democratic government in this country as well. 


Donald Comer 


HEN Walter Montgomery asked me to go with Dr. 

Jacobs as a member of a three party textile mission 
to Japan I was glad to accept. I felt there might be an op- 
portunity to be of some service to the industry because of a 
former trip as a member of the Murchison Mission to Japan 
in 1937, which resulted in a voluntary quota acceptance by 
Japan for shipment of her cotton goods to our home mar- 
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kets. This gentleman's agreement was in force when the 
war came. 

In Washington—talking with the Army the day before 
we were to leave—I found out for the first time that the 
Army had for some months been telling our industry that 
Japanese goods were going to be shipped to America, | 
had no idea that this question was so immediately pressing. 


‘In discussing the matter with Secretary Draper he was un- 


willing to promise that sales and shipments to America 
would be held up until the investigation and report of our 
mission. We asked if S$. C. A. P. were planning a quota 
on such shipments of Japanese goods to America and his 
reply was that any quota arrangement would be against the 
law. ; 

An article in the Journal of Commerce the day before we 
left provided Senator Maybank of: South Carolina with a 
chance to bring this matter out in the open in a statement 
before the Senate. Senator Maybank’s statement, supported 
by Senator George and Senator Hoey, was very encouraging 
to us and as a result we went on our way with considerable — 
hope. 

We spent several days in Washington and during that 
time representatives of all groups interested in this question 
of Japanese goods came to visit us. We had the benefit of 
helpful suggestions from Harry Bailey, who had been to 
Japan last year and who was with the Murchison Mission 
in 1937. Dr. Murchison himself came down. We talked 
to exporters and to the National Cotton Council people. 

Those who have been to the Orient since the war, on the 
invitation of the Army, are familiar with the inoculations 
and medical examinations that are required before you 
leave this country. Your three members were inoculated 
against typhoid, typhus, small pox and cholera all in the 
same morning and we had to have follow up inoculations 
two other times enroute. We were briefed in Frisco against 
an accident at sea, “ditching” they call it, when the plane 
is forced down. By moving picture we were made acquaint- 
ed with an actual ditching program. We saw the passengers 
put on their Mat Wests; we saw the rubber life rafts being 
thrown overboard, the passengers following as best they 
could. We were instructed what to do and not to do for 
the one or many days we might find ourselves adrift. Then 
when we came out, we were asked the name of our nearest 
relative to be notified in case of accident. I think Dr. 
Jacobs, Mr. Symmes and I would have been just about will- 
ing for sombody else to have had our job at this stage. 

We had a bucket-seat plane to Honolulu but the fact that 
so many of our passengers were soon engaged in games on 
the floor of the plane gave us more room on the seats. We 
were met in Honolulu and escorted to V. I. P. guest quarters 
and were kept three days waiting for what the Army calls 
“a plush job” to take us on to Tokyo. We were all im- 
pressed with the way the Army handles this transportation 
matter. The planes leave on time. Of course, on account 
of weather conditions, they cannot be so regular about ar- 
riving. We were impressed with the orderliness of the 
Army Depot’ quarters. Here, there and yonder were rfe- 
ceptacles for trash, cigarette butts, etc., and a card over the 
cans read “Hit me or pick me up.” 

Visiting the Sears Roebuck & Co. store in Honlulu we 
were impressed by the statement that so many of the 
Japanese living and working there were buying cloth and 
sending it to their friends and relatives in Japan. This to 
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some extent accounted for one of our suggestions to Gen- 
eral MacArthur that more of the cloth being produced in 
Japan be made available for use in Japan. 

On our trip from Honolulu we had a night flight to 
Kwajalein. The commanding officer there was up early to 
give us breakfast. We had lunch at Guam where we noticed 
that our friend Chip Robert of Atlanta was engineering a 
contracting job for the establishment and development of 
an Army base. We were in Tokyo that night at 9 o'clock. 
General Marquat, in charge of Economic and Scientific 
Section of $. C. A. P., with other members of his. staff, met 
us and took us to the Impertal Hotel, the same quarters we 
had in 1937. The first day we had lunch with General and 
Mrs. MacArthur and General Marquat. The General ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the mission and we were con- 
vinced that he really wanted all the help he could get in 
his program for reactivating a part of the Japanese textile 
industry. 

During the two weeks spent in Japan each day we had 
representatives not only from all the Asiatic governments 
but those who were on buying missions from Hongkong, 
Singapore, Egypt, the Netherlands and from Belgium in 
connection with their African colonies, 

We spent a good deal of time talking to local people 11 
Tokyo, both American and Japanese. We talked to many 
Japanese who were not only local manufacturers but heads 
of trade organizations, particularly the foreign trade groups. 
We visited cotton mills both at Osaka and near Tokyo. 


[ think we were all impressed with the fact that we had 


shipped some rather low-grade cotton to Japan but we were 


also equally impressed with the fine results that they seered 
to be getting from this cotton. Operating conditions in the 
mills are somewhat different than they were in 1937. The 
workers are now in organized unions; they are on an eight- 
hour day and they stop for Sunday. Their wage adjustments 
upward had been coming rather regularly because of strikes 
and threat of strikes. Their local money had depreciated. 
The occupational forces were maintaining a value of 50 
yen to a dollar and this in the face of black markets running 
up as high as 500 yen. 

On-the streets you saw Japanese women in old-fashioned 
kimonas beside others dressed .in slacks or knee-length 
dresses with bobby sox. We saw limousines and rickshas; 
we saw meni dressed in Japanese attire walking beside others 
dressed in regular American clothes. A Japanese talking 
about these comparisons remarked that the Japanese minds 
are also just as confused and just as mixed. 


A mission could not have had better facilities for gather- . 


ing information furnished them than we had. Every de- 
partment with its personnel was available with facts and 
figures and records. Our office had just a door between us 
and General Marquat. We had an efficient secretary and 
when the time came to go home, General MacArthur gave 
us the last part of his day so we could have all the time 
we wanted and so there would be no interruptions. You 
have perhaps seen our full report which was reduced to 
16 recommendations. Both General MacArthur and Gen- 
eral Marquat were good enough to thank us warmly and 
express appreciation for what they said had been a very 
helpful visit and we left Tokyo with the definite impression 
that the Supreme Allied Commander had no thought of 
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trying to rehabilitate Japanese industry in any way that 
would really hurt the American textile industry. 

General Noland was in Tokyo at this time with his pri- 
vate plane and he took us on as his guests as far back as 
Honolulu. This time, though, we flew back by Midway 
Island where the Navy is in charge. We were entertained 
by the commandant there and given a drive over the island, 
while our plane was being serviced. 
was called The Magic Carpet. 


The General's plane 
I like this name better than 
a name like Sacred Cow and it surely was a magic carpet 
for us. It had private cooking facilities and beds as well as 
comfortable seats. As a result of this our 24 hours from 
Tokyo to Honolulu was the most comfortable part of the 
whole trip. 

Mr. Tate, chief of the textile division of S. C. A. P.,-re 
turned to the United States with us and aided greatly in 
helping us explain the Japanese textile situation, both ‘to 
Secretary Draper and to the Senate group. He was a for- 
mer student and instructor at Clemson College, S. C. 

Of our 16 recommendations wé felt that the first and 
third were almost the heart of the whole list. The first 
suggesting a $150,000,000 revolving fund is embodied 
a bill just introduced by, Senator Eastland of Mississippi. 
It ts contemplated that while the fund shall not be limited 
in its use, the mission felt that Japan should be required to 
use at least 60 per cent of its cotton from the United States. 
The mission had constantly in mind the shrinking export 
demand for American cotton and felt that. if American 
money were to he used tor rehabilitation of the Japanese 
textile industry that it was only right that the larger part 
of their cotton should come from the United States. 

The other recommendation had to do with the establish- 
ment of a comprehensive sales organization and Fred Wil- 
liams, just retired as head of Cannon Mills’ sales, has 
agreed to undertake this job and is now in Tokyo. Mr. 
Williams was the first choice of our textile mission. We 
believe that S. C. A. P. will find his help invaluable. 

It is obvious that Japan’s 80 million people must again 
go to work. Only a small part of their land is cultivatable 
—about 15 per cent. There appears no unwillingness to 
work—on the contrary there is an eagerness. The quicker 
tools and raw materials are made available the guicker will 
relief come to the American tax payer. 

To start with, three-way trading must be arranged. More 
Japanese cotton goods in their accustomed place on Asiatic 
counters would provide incentive for increased production 
of tin, rubber, coffee, oil, copra, quinine, etc—things that 
we need. A question in the mind of the Asiatic “Why 
work if there is nothing to buy ?’ 

One last word—no mission that I have ever been a part 
of ever went on a job where there was a more capable 
chairman than Dr. Jacobs proved to be in this case. We 
had first to report to General MacArthur when we arrived 
and again when we left. We had to face members of the 
press while we were in Tokyo; on our return to Washing- 
ton we had to make our report to Secretary Draper. We 
then made a report to a group of Senators gathered by 
Senator Maybank, and we had to meet the press of Wash- 
ington. Dr, Jacobs was the spokesman in all of these meet- 
ings and I don’t see how anyone could have made these re- 
ports or answered the questions more satisfactorily to all 
parties concerned. I am sure Fred Symmes and I were very 
proud of our chairman in all of these associations and I am 
glad of an opportunity to say this. 
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William P. Jacobs 


% we gaze into the crystal ball and survey the trends 


which foretell the future of American textiles, we. 


find that we are entering an era of change. During the wat 
we were engaged in feverish efforts to increase production 
to the maximum to serve our armed forces and those of our 
allies, and the major contribution made to victory by the 
textile industry of America reflects one of the miracles of 
the modern age. | 

Following the war. there was an equally critical period in 
which, against misunderstandings and misgivings, we grad 
ually replaced hysteria with sanity and substituted free en. 
terprise for a mild case of national socialism and federal 
controls. Now we face the future in an era which ts des- 
tined to force us to replace our provincial domestic attitudes 
with a comprehensive and understanding world outlook, 
for whether we like it or not the American textile indus- 
try is now elected leader and co-ordinator in international 
textiles. 

Where there is stagnation in production it is our privilege 
and duty to correct it. Where there is maldistribution of 
textiles we have the opportunity to rectify it. Heretofore, 
we have stood complacently by:and depended: upon our 
British friends to lead the way in the field of exports. Now 
we find them leaning upon us and actually seeking Ameri- 
can leadership and American products as well as. American 
financing. This new change of trends offers a distinct chal 
lenge to an alert industry and it also presents great dangers 

American industry can become too strong, too overbear 
ing, too dictatorial, too greedy in its attitude, and the Amer 
ican government can easily become too free in giving away 
other peoples money, and too idealistic in breaking down 
normal trade barriers. | 


If we approach these internatronal problems with the 


altruistic idea. that we have a responsibility to lead to free 


trade, our conclusion may bea very pleasing one to. thosc 
American producers who can withstand world competition, 
but if the trends toward the lowering of tariff barriers and 
toward free trade encourage other nations in the world to 
use raw. cotton and cotton manufactures for their major 
exports for the purpose of securing dollars with which to 
buy more American capital goods such as automobiles, elec- 
tric refrigerators and radios and similar items which are 
protected by patent rights and processes, then it may be a 
heavenly combination for the capital goods manufacturers 
and, by the same token, a hellish combination for American 
textiles. 

One basic fact which we must never forget is that in the 
case of the manufacture of textiles the cost of manual labor 
represents a higher percentage than in the manufacture of 
any other major product. Thus the textile industry of 
America is more vulnerable to the textile industries of the 
world which have much lower wage schedules than the tex- 
tile industry of America and is more vulnerable and more 
severely injured by decreases in tariff walls. It boils down 
in final analysis to competition between the relatively high- 
paid textile and farm workers in America, and the low- 
paid textile and farm workers throughout the balance of 
the world. 

Just as every other nation in the world can make rags and 
strings, so can practically every other nation in the world 
produce raw cotton and just as soon as we stop feeding 
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The retiring chairman.of the A. C. M. A. board of government, Fultier 
Callaway, Jr.. turns over the gavel to Harvey W. Moore. chairman for 
1948-49. ° 


them free of charge, when they get down to the necessity 
of making a living and actually get back to work, you are 
going to witness tremendous increases in cotton production 
throughout the world. Presumably this is just what is hap- 
pening today behind the Iron Curtain. 

If, therefore, it is our national policy to sacrifice the 
American textile industry and cotton farms on the altar of 
international trade co-operation, we are going to have a 
pretty rough time ahead. 

If the Economic Co-operation Administration correctly 
portrays the effect of international co-operation upon Amer- 
ican textiles the outlook indeed is disturbing, for this greatly 
advertised benevolent gesture includes raw materials, equip- 
ment and other elements to encourage the building of textile 
industries in European countries, but it does not include 
directly any textiles made by the American industry. It is to 
be hoped that the indirect effect at least will be that of stim- 
ulating export markets for American textiles which have, 
for the past several weeks, been floundering in the dol- 
drums. 

Indeed, this whole new one world philosophy would be 
extremely disturbing for the textile industry of America 
were it not for the opportunity which the current situation 
offers our industry to assume world leadership in the tex- 
tile field. 

It is well to remember that history constantly reminds us 
that the textile industry of America prior to World War Il 
was producing more goods than our home market could 
consume. A continuation of the present rate of production 
may lead us into the same situation through the period just 
ahead. However, most of us were surprised to see the 
domestic textile market continue strong and prices remain 
firm for such a long period after the war. This fortunate 
circumstance was the result of the combined influences of 
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an abnormal export trade, the elimination of superficial con- 
trols and price ceilings, the automatic death of the black 
market, which combination of circumstances 
needed products to accustomed markets. 


returned 


Incidentally, if there is still any question in your mind 
about the economic soundness and the social validity of 
price controls, you should take a trip to England and 
examine the advanced stages of social and economic dis- 
-eases which have resulted from too much accentuation on 
social reform and too long a continuation of controls for 
there you will not only find garments but most edible foods 
passed into the black markets, and nothing short of over- 
emphasis of a national emergency, which has touchéd the 
hearts of a patriotic and seriously misguided people has pre- 
vented serious consequences. Let us hope that our first 
cousins across.the sea will somehow find their way back to 
an economic sanity which once expanded the United King- 
dom and use it as a substitute for the creeping paralysis 
which today is assuredly retarding its field of operation. 

Another encouraging factor which can give American 
textiles renewed confidence in increased international op- 
erations is the realization of the fact that not even the tre- 
mendous differences between relatively high wages of the 
American textile worker and the low wages of the textile 
workers in the balance of the world, and not even the 
trend toward lower tariffs, not even the determination of 
some of our misguided leaders to play the part of world 
Santa Claus, can overcome the fact that we in America 
have learned more quickly than anywhere else in the world 
how to use the machine to multiply the skill of the human 
hand and the ingenuity of the human mind. In Mexico 
today the average weaver operates two looms, in South 
America he averages about four, in England they boast of 
the increase from an average of six to eight, in Japan, be- 
fore the war, they were averaging more than 20 looms per 
weaver and in the United States the average is somewhere 
between 60 and 100. Therein lies the future of the textile 
industry of America, for the American weaver who op- 
erates 60 looms not only does not work 30 times as hard 
as the Mexican worker, who operates two, but his task 
immeasurably lighter than that of the Mexican weaver, for 


the American weaver is working with better yarn, with 


Attending a board aa government meeting at the end of the 
George 8S. Harris, Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., 
W. Springs. 
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Harvey W. Moore, Ellison Me Kissick. 


finer machines under the guidance of greater scientific pre- 
cision, and he is making more of a better product with less 
effort. There is nothing remarkable about this comparative 
picture, but there is something that is fundamentally sound. 

There is nothing in this that could be called a 
out, 


stretch- 
as it is erroneously termed by some who are unin- 
formed, for it is a scientific expansion of the productive 
capacity of the individual and by virtue of this increased 
capacity he earns more and this is one of the big reasons 
why the American textile worker is the highest paid worker 
in the world. The machine helps him to produce more per 
ounce of personal energy and thus facilitates a decrease in 
the unit of cost that his superior products scientifically made 
by mass production effort may earn for him a higher in- 
come and still be sold at a lower price in competition with 
the cheap goods of the world that more people may afford 
to buy them and thus many more may be employed in their 
manufacture. This is the American way. The grand Ameri- 
can cycle of mass production which even an industry like 
textiles, in which such a high percentage of: the ultimate 
cost is represented by manual labor, is enabled thereby to 
compete with the world. I said there is nothing miraculous 
about this. It is just a scientific utilization of the God-given 
skills of mankind. 


My eyesight is bad. When I put on my glasses, however, 


[ can see perfectly, and if I use a telescope instead of. 


glasses I can see to the moon. If I use a microscope instead 
of glasses, I can identify the separation of the most minute 
particles in the atomic world, but it is the same eyes and 
they do not work harder, they work less. Science has simply 
expanded the productive ability of my eyes to is the world 
at my feet. 

My hearing is not too good. I know there are millions 
of sounds to which my ear is not attuned to bring to my 
cognizance, but lend me a radio to act as a transmitter to 
bring all of the sounds of the world down and attune them 
to my limited sense of hearing, then I can hear every sound 
in the world, even the chirp of a cricket in far away Burma, 
It is the use of a machine to expand the hearing capacity 
of the human ear. The same principle-applies to the skill 
of the hands. The cottage weavers of Bolton in Old Eng- 
land over 200 years ago stormed the first factory of old 
man Arkwright and burned it to the ground because they 
resented the introduction of machinery. They would not 
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let science add to the dexterity of their fingers and thus 
increase their production remunerative capacity. 

I. had the exquisite privilege recently of speaking in the 
Town Hall of Manchester, only eight miles from Bolton 
where this historic event occurred, at a banquet given the 
Anglo-American Mission by the Lord Mayor of Manchester. 
[ had the opportunity of telling the industry of Great 
Britain that the only difference between their industry and 
ours is the fact that we have heeded the advice of scientists 
and have taken the beginnings which their forefathers so 
bravely started and have improved upon it with automatic 
machinery. Thus the American industry has taken the lead- 
ership in a great international race to improve the produc- 
tive capacity of the individual and thus increase his earned 
income by reducing the cost per unit and making more 
goods at a lower cost, thus selling them at a lower price 
that more people may afford to consume them and more 
may be engaged in their manufacture at infinitely higher 
wages than the balance of the world can afford to. pay. 


' Though it appeared to be rank heresy, I warned our. friends 


of Manchester who are still carrying on at the birthplace 
of textile machinery that they are doomed unless and until 
they and their workers can see the light of the new dawn 
of textile mass production. | 

The great fallacy of much of our thinking is that so many 
of our misguided leaders follow a blind philosophy and 
slow down the caravan to the speed of the slowest camel 
because of their inability to interpret the philosophy of 
scientific and mechanical expansion of human skill and in- 
genuity. There is a profound lesson here for the textile 
executives of America and the balance of the world, and it 
is equally a lesson for the thousands who work with the 
textile executives in expanding American textile produc- 
tion, and likewise an important lesson for the American 
farmer, for he, too, faces the necessity of reducing his unit 
of cost if he expects to maintain a safe and sound position 
in world markets. 7 

Misguided leaders who only know the trick of sowing 
seeds of dissatisfaction and encouraging malice, envy and 
distrust, find it difficult to make a right-about-face and en- 
courage sound thinking on this subject and it appears there- 
fore from past experience that we cannot expect much help 
from that source, but the textile leaders of America, who, 
through their ingenuity, their faith and their determination 
are supplying the jobs for the textile workers of America 
in increasing numbers and are supplying the biggest, the 
best and the safest market for the cotton farmers of Ameti- 
ca; they, the American textile thinkers, can and must preach 
this gospel of a world expansion of American textiles 
through scientific short-cuts and automatic machines for the 
sake of the security of the future of the American cotton 
farmer, the American textile worker, the American textile 
stockholder, for only thereby can the American industry 
survive against the low-wage competition of the world. 

You must explain to your workers what a tremendous 
service is rendered them by automatic machinery in expand- 
ing the productive capacity of their hands. I admonish 
you, therefore, as world leaders in the field of advanced 
textile thought to carry this gospel upon every occasion, 
through means. available, to the minds of the people of 
America and particularly to those for whom you work, with 
whom you work and from whom you buy. 

And, in conclusion, I will also remind you that you are 
living in a new.age, that your field is no longer limited to 
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the community in which you operate, or even to the nation 
in which you serve, for whether we like it or not, we are in 
a one world era and it behooves us to be thinking ahead 
for the balance of the world, a good portion of which seems 
at times to have forgotten the art of thought. I urge you to 
mold your plans for the future to include an evergrowing 
effort toward exports if your product can find a world mar- 
ket. I urge you to measure your plans in terms of the 
severest of competition and the minimum of domestic pro- 
tection. Both may be inevitable. I beg you to build around 
the principle of mutual understanding, helpful domestic 
co-operation from every angle and an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the consequences of future trends. 

Basically, the purposes of the recent missions to Japan 
and England were to pave the way for the new field in 
which our industry finds its modern challenge. General 
MacArthur told us that before he reached Japan his army 
was forced to make the decision as to whether they would 
destroy all of the people of those islands, or simply give 
them a lesson, and let most of them live, and he said to us, 
“Now, you gentlemen must help us make the second de- 
cision, it is whether we let them starve to death and become 
permanent wards or whether we will help them on their 
feet, lay a sound foundation for greater improvements of 
the principle of democracy against the inroads of the Soviet 
brand of Communism, in this strange Oriental environ- 
ment.’ It is most fortunate for us that he and his staff, with 
our assistance, are putting into execution all of the 16 points 
which our industry recommended to him. 

In England, where our co-operation was offered in 
effectuating an orderly rehabilitation of the Japanese in- 
dustry, we urged our cousins across the sea to take the first 
step in this important direction by the elimination of the 


Mill men officers of the American Association, left to right: Ellisen 8S. 
MecKissick of Alice Mfg. Co., Easley, S. C., first vice-president; George 
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and Harvey W. Moore of Brown Mfg. Co., Coneord, N. C.. chairman of 
the board ef government. 
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currency barriers, which had worked to close the Oriental 
and colonial markets to American and Japanese textiles and 
to American cotton. I believe that the future of the leader- 
ship of the American textile industry in the world economy 
and its soundness and permanency through the years to 
come will reflect the eager response which our British 
friends have now given to our suggestions. 

This association through the years to come should con- 
tinue its aggressive interest in world problems and con- 
stantly help you to intelligently and faithfully fill a world 
need for your products. Textile leaders of America, the 
world of textiles is in your hands. Deal with it thought- 
fully, sympathetically, scientifically; with the typical Ameti- 
can faith in freedom of enterprise and the ability of human 
ingenuity to lead against all obstacles in a world of free 
competition, 


R. & M. A. Cotton Research ls Summarized 


New and wider utilization of cotton and its by-products 
is the objective of a large share of the cotton research being 
done this year under the Research and Markettng Act. In 
view of the increasing competition from synthetic fibers, 
paper and foreign cotton, it was agreed by officials of the 
department and the producer-industry cotton advisory com- 


mittee that the utilization phase of the subject should receive - 


the most comprehensive attention. High priority was also 
given, however, to greater efficiency in- production and 
marketing with a view to improving the competitive posi- 
tion of cotton from both a cost of production and utility 
standpoint. Several projects are in progress toward that 
end. 

Much basic information is yet to be learned, specialists 
say, about the characteristics of cotton with a view to proc- 
essing it into a wider range of products. Accordingly, the 
over-all objective of one project is to make more effective 
and complete use of the many superior qualities that are 
inherent in cotton fiber. In this study six specific and new 
lines of work will be carried on as follows: minute evalua- 
tion of the swelling of cotton fibers when wet to find out 
which types of cotton fiber show maximum change upon 


wetting and drying and to what structural features these. 


processes can be attributed; what causes the cellulose of 
cotton fiber to change upon oxidation and how can the 
adverse effects of it be reduced or eliminated; what are the 
possibilities of chemically bonding cotton fiber with resins 
to develop new products from cotton; can a higher degree 
of elastic recovery of cotton fiber be achieved through 
chemical. treatment; can a practical energy-measuring 
method be developed for evaluating the merits of cotton in 
such end products as tire cord, belting, etc.; and, as an aid 
to buyers of raw cotton for manufacture, can a dyeing 
process be developed for estimating immaturity in cotton. 
This work will be conducted by the Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry at its Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, New Orleans, La., and will supplement related 
work now under way in that laboratory. 

The object of another project is to determine, by actual 
in-service tests, the usefulness to consumers of woven cloth- 
ing and household fabrics of different types of fabric con- 
struction. Fabrics made entirely of cotton or of cotton in 
combination with other natural fibers will be used in these 
tests which will concentrate on evaluating the serviceability 
of utility garments and household fabrics that might be 
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acceptable to low and medium-income groups. Another 
phase of this study will be to determine by service tests the 
comparative merits of clothing and household fabrics made 
from cotton and competitive manufactured fibers. This 
work will be conducted by the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics in co-operation with other agencies 
of the department and with the state agricultural experi- 
ment stations at Rock Hill, S. C., Knoxville, Tenn., and 
College Station, Tex. 

The development of the tricot knitting machine, which 
permits high-speed production of certain warp-knitted fab- 
rics, has given an advantage to the synthetic fibers. Up to 
the present time cotton yarns have not been adapted for use 
on this machine. Therefore a project will investigate meth- 
ods for making cotton yarns that can be knitted into fabrics 
on the high-speed tricot machine. Because of its urgency 
and the fact that the department does not have facilities for 
conducting this work, it will be done on contract: with a 
qualified private contractor under the technical supervision 
of the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry. 

Garments and other articles made of cotton are less resist- 
ant to sotling than those made from wool and certain other 
competing fibers. A recent survey among a representative 
cross-section of women indicated that 1f cotton fabrics could 
be made more resistant to soiling it would be a significant 
step toward increasing the popularity of cotton for clothing 
and household.use. In an effort to find out why cotton 
fabrics get dirty more easily than many others and what 
might be done about it, a project has been approved under 
the R.& M. A. The B. A. 1. C. has responsibility for having 
this study done on contract. 

Under another project, also assigned to the B. A. I.-C. 
for contracting, researchers will investigate the possibility 
of determining the infra-red absorption or reflection char- 
acteristics of cotton cellulose with a view to identifying the 
presence of specific organic chemical grouping in cottons 
which, for various reasons, have deteriorated. This work is 
considered important because many of the changes that 
occur in cotton fiber through deterioration of the cellulose 
by heat, light, oxidation, etc., are such as to make them 
difficult to determine by chemical means. An_ infra-red 
technique has been developed up to a certain point for 
measuring absorption of cotton cellulose but this method 
still has a disadvantage in that it cannot be applied to 
opaque fibrous substances. 

The presence of neps (tiny clumps of fiber that occur in 
cotton yarn or in fabrics woven from cotton) has an impor- 
tant effect on the quality of many manufactured items. The 
more neps, the lower the quality. Because knowledge is 
very limited as to what causes these neps and what might be 
done to prevent them, research will be directed at this prob- 
lem under the R. & M. A. To expedite the work the project 
authorizes the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry to have the study made under contract. 

Another phase of cotton research, considered important 
by the industry if cotton yarn is to compete with synthetics, 
is the improvement of cotton warp yarns for carpets. The 
project, to be conducted by the B. A. I: C. under contract, 
will attempt to reach the desired objective through selection 
of cotton varieties with higher fiber strength; studies of 
mechanical processing and stretching; and the application 
of chemicals to increase friction between fibers and to bond 
fibers in the yarns. | 

The tensile strength of cotton fiber is an extremely im- 
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portant factor in determining the purpose for which a given 
lot of cotton can best be used by the manufacturer. It 1s 
important, therefore, that means be available for measuring 
the tensile strength of individual fibers with utmost speed 
and accuracy. Experts agree that there is a need to improve 
the Pressley tester which is now widely used for this pur- 
pose. A project under technical supervision of the B. A. 


|. C. is directed at this objective, plans being to have the 


work done on contract. | 

A project on cotton marketing is aimed at bringing the 
production of various types of cotton more in line with 
specific requirements of the textile industry. .Data will be 
obtained as to the type and quality of cotton being used as 
compared with type and quality best suited for the various 
products made from cotton. Results should reflect economic 
as well as technological factors in cotton marketing and 


should indicate the characteristics and adaptability of cotton 


produced in standardized-variety areas. These data should 
also be a guide to cotton breeders in the development of 
varieties best adapted to specific end uses, and will indicate 
to producers the extent of available markets for various 


_kinds of cotton. This study will be made by the cotton 


branch of the Production and Marketing Administration. 
A study to be conducted by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics will seek to supply a basis for measuring the 


potential markets for cotton and cotton products. It 1s 
hoped that the results will, among other things, provide a 
better understanding of the significance of the supply and 
comparative price for synthetic fibers, the reasons for and 
the effect of the price differentials between grades and 
staples of cotton, and the extent of pyramiding of cotton 
prices at the various stages of cotton marketing, processing 
and distribution and the effect of price differentials on the 
demand for cotton. 

The work outlined here is generally based on recommen- 
dations of the Cotton Advisory Committee which was ap- : 
pointed Feb, 20, 1947, to recommend research toward the 
solution of problems confronting the cotton industry. Mem- 
bers of this committee are: chairman, Ransom E. Aldrich, 
a cotton producer at Michigan City, Miss.; vice-chairman, 
Horace Hayden, president, National Cotton Ginners Asso- 
ciation, Oklahoma City; Okla.; C. L. Andrews, C. L. An- 
drews & Co., Memphis; D. W. Brooks, Atlanta; Harry 
Caldwell, producer, Greensboro, N. C.; F. E. Callaway, Jr. 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; C. A. Cannon, president, 
Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C.; R. A. Graham, producer, 
Greenville, Tex.; Burris C. Jackson, Jackson & Co., Hills- 
boro, Tex.; S$. R. Nichols, president, Southern Compress 
Co., Des Arc, Ark.; and Elwood H. Smith, producer, Casa 
Grange, Ariz. ee 


MAN-BUILDING POWERS 


— The Personnel Department — 


Part Two of a Series by W. M. McLAURINE 


FYNHE personnel department should have complete files 
r on every job or occupation in the textile organization. 

It should also know the physical, mental and mechanical 
qualifications necessary for efficient operation of every job. 

It should know the effort required, the fatigue produced, 
together with the average frequency and rest periods. It 
should know the speed, dangers, physical and mental energy 
required. All jobs require certain specific skills and these 
in turn require certain physical. characteristics which with 
the skills produce efficient operation provided the mental 
reactions are capable of responding correctly. 

The above statements are only indicative of some of the 
suggestions that will be considered when the subject of 
‘Job Analysis” or “Man Analysis’’ is discussed. It ts nec- 
essary to make these in order that certain general classifica- 
tions may be made. | | 

Many industries have advanced far into this field and 
now there are scores of tests available for use in determin- 
ing intelligence, clerical ability, mechanical ability, person- 
ality and the interest factors. All of these phases of the 
applicant are very informative as to whether or not he ts 
desirable. 

The textile industry -may not have progressed sufficiently 
far in scientific personnel to be able to use these tests, nor 
may their employers or would-be employers be sufficiently 
advanced to submit to their use. Be that as it may, they are 
very suggestive and every employer of people should secure 
several tests of each type and study them carefully. This 
study will give to the personnel director an idea of what 
other people expect of those whom they employ. 
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Of course in the study of these tests, it must always be 
considered the type of industry for:-which they were pre- 
pared; however, they will give a new motivation to the 
employment manager and may-enable him to ask more 


intelligent questions. 


This discussion revolves around manpower and can be 
considered only in relation to the job applied for. This 
discussion presumes that the employment manager has a 
detailed job analysis and knows the physical, mental and 
mechanical skills required. An example of what this state- 
ment implies will be given when the article on job analysis 
is discussed. 3 

It is needless to record in today’s scientific progress that 
a medical examination and even a psychological examination 
is necessary. With so many hidden and unrécognized human 
physical disabilities and with so much mental obliquity in 
life, an employer cannot be too careful in safeguarding the 
employee and his organization. : 

The personality of the switchboard operator of your tele- 
phone system is a key to the character of your business. 
Your business office and particularly the receptionist in your 
business office are keys to your character and that of your 
organization. In the same degree and manner, your per- 
sonnel department and the attitude of those in charge are 
the first impressions that a new applicant for a job receives. 
They say first impressions are the most lasting. 

This is the doorway to success or failure. This is the 
doorway to hope and ambition, or to doubt and disaster. 
There is an old maxim that if the land is well prepared the 
crop is half-made. The applicant who is courteously received 
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and well employed is nearly always an efficient and loyal 
worker. Production steps up, waste steps down, labor turn- 
over lessens and satisfaction and co-operation increases. 

Employment and discharge, or in the vernacular “hiring 
and firing” has too often been done in a haphazard way. 
Hiring has been simply taking a man if you need him and 
then firing him if he does not fit. It has been done rather 
imperialistically at times—no reason, no effort to make him 
into an efficient worker. The old-time overseer prided 
himself on being hard-boiled. There was a great gap be- 
tween the worker and the overseer. Personnel management 
is overcoming these defects. Workers have too often con- 
sidered their employment only temporary and expedient— 
not much stability connected with the job—only a tempo- 
rary resident. They often approached their would-be em- 
ployer with this state of mind and the employer too often 
possessed the same attitude. 


Due to personnel departinents and careful employment 


this has largely disappeared. Not so many years ago in the 
textile industrial section, one in traveling the highways 
would frequently meet or pass textile mill workers moving 
from one section to another. Such a condition today is so 
unusual as to attract attention and comment. 

People who are indifferently employed generally make 
indifferent employees. The textile industry has found this 
out and now it employs with greater care. This policy has 
had a very noticeable effect upon the workers. 

In the progress of industrial life with its improved work- 
ing and living conditions, shorter hours and increased 
wages, the textile operatives have progressed rapidly. They 
are better satisfied with life and their jobs. They do not 
want to move because personnel management has lifted the 
level of the type of the textile workers. They are no longer 
nomads but are among our best citizens taking part in all 
civic affairs. Proper and efficient employment policies have 
done much in bringing this about. 


THE MILL 


Part Three: 


HE feed table is probably the most simple and inex- 
f bards e machine to be found in the modern cotton mill. 
Even though this ts true, the feed table ably performs two 
very important functions, in addition to its main task of 
carrying stock from the feeders to the remainder of the 
opening line. These functions are the creation of further 
and more complete blending of the mix and the removal 
of hazardous tramp metal. 
The feed table is located directly below the delivery 
mouths of the feeders which are arranged side by side in a 
straight line. The length of the feed table is determined 
by the number of feeders which exhaust onto it and by the 
distance between the feeders. 
mount importance. 


The length is not of para- 
Feed tables which are extremely long 
may require a larger motor, the power required ranging 
For best results the feed 
table should not be fed by less than two feeders or more 
than five. Fewer than two feeders would mean that the feed 
table would be supplied by only one feeder, in which case 
it would be unnecessary. 


from one to three horsepower. 


The use of only one feeder is not 
recommended as there would not be any blending accom- 
plished. More than five feeders to a feed table is not too 
practical under the modern standards of picker room lay- 
outs as the picker room is usually laid out so that each set 


of three pickers will be ted by an opening line. Under this 


condition if more than five feeders are used the production 


per feeder will be too low. Also. the feeders would sup- 
ply such a large amount of stock at a time that the feed 
table. and the rest of the opening line. would be constantly 


starting and stopping. A constant starting and stopping of 
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The Opening Line 


the opening line is not desirable as it will cause the even- 
ness of the finished lap to be lowered. The opening line 
should be synchronized so that a smooth even flow of stock 
will be maintained. 

There are two types of aprons which may be used on the 
feed table. The most common and popular type of con- 
veyor belt is made of special rubberized cotton material 
which can withstand the weight of the stock without undue 
stretching. The belt of this- type will travel around the 
drums of table smoothly and quietly. There are some feed 
tables in use which have aprons made of wooden slats which 
are carried on two bands. The slats are arranged so that 
there will be spaces between them to allow sand and grit 
to fall through and away from the good stock. The choice 
between the two different aprons or belts is influenced in 
each installation by the type of stock which will be run and 
by the amount of heavy foreign matter mixed with the good 
hber. 

The feed table is a blending factor. The main idea in 
using large mixes is to maintain a homogeneous mixture 
of fiber at all times so that the average conditions of the 
stock, such as the color, amount and type of foreign matter 
present, length of staple, and the characteristics of the in- 
dividual fibers, will be the same at all times. The advantage 
of maintaining the same average qualities and properties of 
the stock is to reduce the number of the machine adjust- 
ments and settings which must be made at every stage of 
the processing’ procedure whenever the qualities of the 
stock change. In order to achieve this homogeneous blend- 
ing a number of bales of stock are laid out behind each 
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A Smeeth Glossy, Black 
Rast-Resisting Finish for Flyers 


Arrows indi- 


ideal repaired 
whorl and 
lengthened 

blade to mill 

‘specifications 


Leading mills are finding they not only save time but improve 
quality when all spinning spindles and bobbins are uniform in 
size and style. They are finding, too, that Ideal can change their 
present spindles at a fraction of the cost of replacements. Shown 
above are a few of the many type spindles Ideal has changed to 


mill specifications. 


If you are having difficulties, due to too many kinds of spindles, 
Ideal can save you time and money-——so why not investigate the 
possibilities of standardizing on your favorite type of spindle. 
Ideal’s precision workmanship assures exact conformity to your 


-specifications. 


MACHINE SHOPS, ING. 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


24TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 
feeder. These bales are then partially blended together in 
the feeder and are delivered from the feeder onto the feed 
table in clumps which contain sections of fiber from most 
of the bales in that particular group of the mix. 
feed table is traveling from 200 to 300 feet per minute, 
each clump from a feeder is carried forward from beneath 
the feeder as soon as it falls. As all of the feeders are de- 
livering stock to the feed table simultaneously, the stock 
from one feeder will be dropped on the feed table next to, 
-and mingled with, the stock dropped by the other feeders. 
Therefore it can be seen that the feed table performs the 
very valuable service of mixing together the partial blends 
made by each feeder. 

The other operation attributed to the feed table is the 
removal of tramp iron from the stock. This is not done 
by the feed table itself but by means of a magnet, the feed 
table serves only as a means of passing the stock to the 
magnet: The use of magnets for the removal of tramp iron 
has greatly increased in the past few years. The installation 
of these magnets in the opening line is favored by many 
mills and is considered mandatory by a number of insurance 
companies. 

Many fires in the opening room and the picker room are 
caused by the beaters of the various machines. striking 
against stray pieces of iron carried forward by the stock. 
The beater coming in contact with the metal strikes a spark 
which, in the presence of opened clumps of fibers and 
fanned by the air current passing through the machinery, 
will start a fire that will rage through the entire opening 
line and may be carried forward to the pickers. Such a fire 
will cause a tremendous loss of production, damage the 
machinery, and will ruin a large quantity of expensive 
stock. Even if the tramp metal, such as old nails, travelers, 
and pieces of banding, does not start a fire it will cause a 
considerable amount of damage to the machines through 
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Vertical opener with Gallows drive. 
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which it passes as the feed rolls will become cut and marred 
and the beater blades will be nicked, The magnets will re- 
move a large percentage of the tramp metal and will give 
the mill a quick full return on the original investment if 
they prevent only a single fire. 

Two general types of magnets may be used for this pur- 
pose, the electrical magnet and the permanent magnet. The 
permanent magnet is preferred by a great many mills as it 
does not require an electrical current to operate. The mag- 
net is always exerting force and will not be dead as is the 
case when the electrical connection is broken on the other 
type of magnet. There is nothing to go wrong or become 
aut of adjustment so that the only maintenance required: of 
the magnet is a periodic inspection and removal of the 
metal which has been pulled from the stock and will be 
found adhering to the face of the magnet plate. 

There are several different positions in the opening line 
where the magnet can be utilized to advantage. The mag- 
nets may be placed along the conveying pipe between the 

various opening machines of the line and fixed so that the 
stock is carried over a hump. The hump is made so that the 
stock will strike against the face of the magnet plate, caus- 
ing the tramp iron to penetrate through the mass of fibers 
until it is caught and held by the magnetic field. The most 
logical place to use the magnet is at the end of the feed 
table. When used at this point the magnet has an oppor- 
tunity to remove the dangerous metal before any beaters 
are encountered. While the separation of the stock into 


small groups of fibers has not been completed, the clumps. 


of fibers will have been opened enough to allow the tramp 
metal to be removed, in most cases. This is particularly 
true when the production of the feeders is low and the 
settings close. There are some mills which have not used 
the magnets in the form of a flat plate but instead have in- 
stalled pulleys of the magnetic material at the end of the 
teed table. A magnetic pulley will remove a certain amount 
of tramp metal but is not generally regarded as being as 
efhcient as the hump-type magnet. The reason for this is 
the speed of the feed table which is used in the cotton 
opening room. This speed is from 200 to 300 feet per 
minute, whereas the recommended speed of the magnetic 
pulley is a maximum of only 190 feet per minute, using the 
standard 15-inch pulley. The reason for the inadequacy of 
the magnetic pulley to operate efhciently at high speed 
due to the fact that the metal is traveling on a horizontal 
plane and is subject to the magnetic field for only a frac- 
tion of a second. The magnet is separated from the stock 
by a conveyor belt and cannot exert enough force to cause 


-the deviation of the metal from its course in the short time 


allowed. The problem is further enhanced when an attempt 
is made to use this pulley because if the speed of the feed 
table 1s lowered the stock will become piled too highly on 
the belt, so high that the magnet cannot pull and hold 
metal which is separated from it by a 


1 piled-up mass of 
stock. 


The hump-type, or flat plate, magnet will do a very 
satisfactory job of removing this undesirable metal from the 
stock and should be employed on every opening line. 

The stock which is delivered from the feed table is taken 
by an air current through the conveyor pipe either to a con- 
denser or to a vertical opener, depending upon the mills 
Opening organization. In most cases the vertical opener is 
the second opening machine in the line. In recent years 
there has been an argument presented against the use of 
the vertical opener; the exponents of this argument claiming 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


TRAVERSE ADJUSTMENT 


No. 250 Sizing Machine 


The several adjustments . which 
are necessary in order to get the 
correct positioning of yarn on the 
sizing tube should never need 
changing if they are properly made 


in the first place. But occasionally a 


machine has to be moved or it be- 
comes necessary to dispose the 
yarn differently on the tube, re- 
quiring readjustments. 


Fig. 1. Traversing mechanism with 
cover removed. (Yarn has been passed 
through the thread guide to show the 
incorrect method, which makes two 
sharp bends.) 


Taper bar links. On machines 
operated from the same builder 
cam mechanism, the taper. bar 
links (A in Fig. 1) must be ad- 
justed so that all spindles have the 
same traverse length. } 

1. Remove the spring at the left- 
hand end of the row. 

2. Measure carefully the distance 
between centers of the nearest 


spindles on two adjacent machines. 


The distance between the taper 
bar pins (B) should be equal to 
this distance. If not — 

3. Loosen bolt (C in Fig. 2) joining 
the taper bar links for the two 
machines; adjust as necessary. 

4. Replace the spring at left end. 

Follow same procedure for other 
machines in the row if more than 
two have taper bar links coupled. 

Traverse. It is sometimes nec- 
essary to re-center the traverse on 


® 
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IS NO. 69 OF A SERIES ON 


Fig. 2. Builder cam mechanism with cover removed to show 
heart-shaped traversing cam. 


the sizing tube if the distance from 


. selvedge to edge of tube is not 


equal front and back. 

1. Remove the guard (D). 

2. Stop the builder mechanism 
with taper bar slot (E in Fig. 1) 
parallel to the traverse bar. 

3. Insert a screwdriver at F and 
loosen the screw on the end of the 
traverse bar enough to remove the 
front end of the thread guide bell 
crank carrier (G) from the slot in 
the traverse bar. 

. 4. With the toe of the carrier re- 
maining in the slot (to keep the 


- traverse bar from turning) tighten 


the screw. 

Now the- traverse bar can be 
moved in or out by means of the 
screw. Since the traverse bar has 32 
threads per inch, one complete turn 
changes the thread guide location a 
distance of in. (rather than 
because what is added at one end 
is removed from the other). 


The length of the traverse de- 
pends on the position of the taper 
bar links relative to the cam (H in 
Fig. 2). So — 

5. Stop the builder mechanism 
at the point of maximum traverse 
—-which means with the roll at 
the low point of the cam. 

6. Run yarn on an adjacent 
spindle and measure the traverse. 


The normal traverse is 6 in., but 
some mills prefer a longer traverse 


so as to reduce the thickness of 


yarn on the tube; others prefer it 


shorter to make absolutely sure 


the selvedges are well protected. 

7. To change traverse length, 
loosen the nut (I) on the builder 
cam follower roll stud. 

8. Move the taper bar link (A) 
— by hand — to the left so that 
the roll is clear of the cam. (Other- 
wise, the tension in the spring 
might cause the cam roll to shift 
an uncontrolled amount.) 

9. Tap the stud lightly along the 
bar —- to the left to lengthen the 
traverse, to the right to shorten it. 
The ratio is roughly 2 to 1 — 
shifting the roll ¢ in. changes the 
traverse length about } in. 

Now, with the traverse in proper 
adjustment, full advantage is taken 


‘of the unique yarn distribution 


method provided by the machine. 


Fig. 3. Yarn passing correctly through 
guide for straight thread line. 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


that the machine is too harsh in action and damages the 
fibers. The vertical opener is supposedly to be particularly 
most undesirable when processing the cleaner grades of 
fine, long-staple cotton as it is claimed that the stock be- 
comes badly curled by the machine. 

The greater majority of mill men and textile technicians 
do not concur with these protests against the use of the 
opener and feel that it should be included in.every open- 
ing line. It is recommended that the intake mouth of the 
machine be built with a two-way piping system so that the 
shock can. be by-passed around the vertical if necessary. 


Generally, the stock would be by-passed if synthetics are’ 


blended with other fibers, or if careful experimentation has 
shown that the machine is not suitable for the processing 
of some particular stock. However, it is generally agreed 
that stock which is over 11-inch in staple length will be 
damaged in the vertical opener. The vertical can be in- 
jurious to the fibers if the machine is not properly ad- 
justed and operated to conform to the requirements of the 
stock being processed. In most cases, the machine will 
have a beneficial effect on the stock with regard to the 
cleaning performed as long as it is correctly used. If the 
machine is set indiscriminately without paying the proper 
attention to the beater speed and the speed of the fan gen- 
erating the air current it may well be the cause of excessive 
curling of the fibers. However, it would be a grave mis- 
take on the part of any cotton mill to remove the vertical 
opener entirely from the opening line. 

There are four adjustments to be made with regard to 
the vertical opener that will affect the efficiency and bene- 
ficience of its action upon the stock. These are (1) the 
beater speed, (2) the fan speed, (3) the distance between 
the grid bars and the beater picks, and (4) the opening 
and angle of the grid bars. The production of the machine 
is sO great, from 500 to 1,500 pounds per hour, that this 
item does not have to be considered. If the flow of stock 


into and through the machine is even it is capable of han- 
dling any amount of stock needed by the mill. The one 
point to watch for in this regard is that the stock is not fed 
to the machine in large amounts at irregular intervals. If 
this occurs the stock may choke up and will not pass through 
the beater section properly. A choke-up of the vertical 
opener will cause damage to the fibers which are in the ma- 


chine’ at that time. 


The beater of the vertical is not simply. a series of six 
steel discs mounted on a supporting shaft, each disc fitted 
with some beater fingers. It is obvious that this is the gen- 
eral arrangement, and it is easily noted that the six discs 
vary in diameter, the largest disc being 33 inches in di- 
ameter and mounted on the top position of the shaft. The 
smallest disc is 18 inches in diameter and is fitted to the 
lower end of the shaft. The entire arrangement of the 
discs, and the steel fingers or picks on the discs, has been 
carefully determined only after exhaustive experiments have 
shown just what the best method would be. The’ picks 
which are mounted on the beater discs are arranged in a 
very definite manner. First of all, the discs are held apart 
exactly six inches by means of cast-iron spacer rings. The 
discs are numbered from No. 1, the largest at the top of 
the shaft to No. 6, the smallest at the bottom of the shaft. 

The picks which are mounted on the discs vary in shape 
and length. Altogether on the six discs there are 34 picks, 
but there are 12 different models of picks used to make up 
the total. Some of the picks are built so that they will bend 
downward when in position, and still others are extended 


straight out from the disc. The number of picks per disc. 


vary for each disc and also the types of picks that are used 
on the various discs will be different. The general plan that 
is followed is to plan the arrangement of the picks so that 
the straight picks will strike the stock and knock it against 
the grid bars with the most force. The picks which are 
given an upward angle will tend to pass the fiber up to the 
next disc, while the picks set at a downward angle aid the 
picks of the lower disc by picking up the stock and carrying 


Feed table with slat apron. 
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| 
eed DESIGNED FOR ONE PURPOSE. 


AT. APPLIED FOR 


TO ELIMINATE UNEVEN PACKAGES AND TAILS 


The economy and efficiency of Numo Automatic Spinning Controls have been proved in America’s 
largest textile mills. It offers these major advantages! 


e@ Eliminates the necessity of doffers bearing @ Reduces number of ends down on doff 

rail down manually . . . makes doffing easier. Effects many other direct savings. 

e Eliminates uneven packages from doff to @ Uniform packages and tails eliminate the neces- 
dof. | sity of unraveling long tails and “hunting” for 
@ Eliminates uneven tails left at butt of bob- ends. This means less bobbin transfer or break- 
bins. out, as well as reduction in waste yarn. Once set 
@ Increases production by saving time at for desired bobbin size and tail, there will auto- 
each doff. matically be a duplication on all succeeding doffs. 


Write today for illustrated literature showing why more and more mills are turning to NUMO for 
increased production and lower cost. 


MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO., INC. 


Fioyd Isom The Rudel Mehrv. Co T.td., Barnhardt Bros. Export Corp. Barnhardt International Corp. 

Station C. Box 164 614 St. James 8t., West P. O. Box 748 P. O. Box 748 
Atlanta, Ga. Montreal 3, Canaaa Charlotte 1. N. C. Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


it to a higher position in the machine. These picks are 
numbered from No. 1 to No. 12, each number being differ- 
ent from the others in either length or angle, and therefore 
whenever a worn one is replaced it should be matched 
exactly by another having the same number. If just any 
spare pick is used, or if the pick is just left out entirely, 
the efficiency of the machine may be seriously impaired or 
it may cause the stock to linger in the machine for too long 


a period and cause the formation of damaged or curled 


stock. 

Worn. picks will not open the stock thoroughly or efh- 
ciently and should be replaced as soon as the wear be- 
comes evident. The picks are bolted to the discs so that the 
replacement is a simple matter. In most mills steel picks 
are used and are generally satisfactory. There are some 
mills which use brass picks, mainly to reduce the fire hazard 
in case tramp metal is carried into the beater section. If 
magnets are used the necessity of using the more expensive 
brass picks is greatly reduced. : 

Beater speeds range between 600 to 750 r. p. m. in most 
cases, The speed of the beater should be determined by the 
production of the opening line, or the poundage of stock 
that will be run through the machine per hour. If the pro- 
duction is less than 900 pounds per hour the beater speed 
should range between 600 and 700 revolutions per minute. 
The higher beater speeds should be used when the produc- 
tion is over 900 pounds per hour. It is necessary to increase 
the number of revolutions per minute of the beater in order 
to beat a larger amount of stock to the same degree if a 
lesser poundage was being processed with a slower beater 
speed. The increase in beater speed is also necessary in 
order to carry the greater bulk of stock through the machine 
without choking. 

The speed of the fan which draws the stock from the 
vertical opener is closely allied to the beater speed and 
should be carefully corelated with it. This is a point which 
is all too often overlooked when adjusting the vertical 
opener to the particular characteristics of the stock being 
processed. The fan speed of the usual condenser should 
be approximately 900 r. p. m. when the beater is running 
at 650 to 750 r. p.m. There should be a balance between 
the beater speed and the fan speed, so that if the beater 
speed is lowered, the fan speed should be increased. The 
main cause of cotton becoming curled or damaged un- 
necessarily in the vertical opener is due to the neglect of 
the mill to correctly adjust the fan speed after changing 
the beater speed. When the beater speed is lowered it does 
not carry the stock out as rapidly. If the fan speed is not 
increased to compensate for this decrease, the stock will 
remain in contact with the beater too long and will become 
beaten and whirled around until curling will be evident. 

Curling occurs when groups of partially opened fibers 
become manipulated in such a manner that the fibers be- 


come partly twisted around each other. Stock which is in 


this condition will not be properly opened and will be 
damaged in later opening and picking operations, as it will 
be necessary to tear these groups of fibers apart. When the 
stock is becoming curled it will help to remedy this defect 
by changing either the settings of the beater to the grid 
bars or the speed of the beater and fan. 

The grid bars are bars arranged around the periphery of 
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the beater whose function is to extract the waste matter 
from the good stock. The bars are formed of triangular 
steel and positioned so that the narrow edge of the triangle 
is facing inward at an angle to the beater. As the groups 
of fibers are struck by the picks of the beater they are 
thrown against the grid bars with considerable force. The 
momentum of the heavier particles of waste is such that 
they will be carried through the openings between the bars 
and out, where they will settle into the calm air of the 
waste area. The grid bars are adjustable so that the angle 
of the bar to the beater can be changed. While a change 
in the angle necessarily changes the opening between the 
gtid bars, the important factor in waste removal is not the 
distance between bars but the angle of the bars. As it is 
difficult to measure the angle of the bars, the adjustment 
is usually measured by the opening between them. Wide 
Openings and acute angles result in obtaining the maximum 
waste extraction. The minimum opening is one-eighth of 
an inch and in this position the-angle will be very small and 
the bars will be practically flat. When the vertical opener 
is run in this manner there will be a minimum amount of 
waste removed. The closer settings are generally used when 
processing the shorter staple fibers in order to prevent the 
loss of too much good fiber. The maximum opening be- 
tween grid bars is ,4,th of an inch, and this will cause the 
angle of the bars to be the most acute. Long staple fibers 
should be processed with the machine adjusted in this way. 


Cotton of the. average staple length andthe usual amount: 


of waste will be cleaned very efficiently and satisfactorily 
and without damage, when the grid bars are set so that 
there will be an opening of ;*.ths of an inch between them. 

The final setting of the machine is the distance from the 
picks of the beater to the grid bars. This sett'ng is accom- 
plished by raising or lowering the entire beater assembly 
by means of a handwheel. The distance between the beater 
and the grid bars is increased by raising the beater. This 
setting is governed by the length of the staple. In general, 


the setting for the average set of condition and the aver- 


age staple length will be from one-quarter to three-eighths 
of an inch. For staple which is shorter, the beater should 
be lowered so that the setting will be closer. When long 
staple fiber is being cleaned the setting should be increased 
as Curling may be caused by using too close a setting. 
Every mill will find it profitable to check the settings of 
the vertical opener and the fan and beater speeds under 
which it operates. Far too little attention is paid to this 
much abused workhorse of the mill, although it is one of 


the most efficient and dependable machines in the opening 


line. The above settings and speed will not be perfectly 
correct in-every case and will not give the highest efficiency 
of waste extraction for every mill. There are too many varia- 
bles such as the trash content, staple length, type of trash 
present, and the other characteristics of the fiber, for any 
arbitrary set of adjustments to fit all Cases, However, they 
will serve as a benchmark from which the mill can experi- 
ment until the machine is more closely attuned to the special 
working conditions of a particular case. 


Enough cotton to maké a new dress for every housewite 


in the United States—a total of 94,902 bales—goes into the 
manufacture of motor trucks bought by America's trucking 
industry each year, according to a booklet published by the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
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FORECAST 


Today ...tomorrow... always 
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IDEAL PROCESSING WEATHER 
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AMCO EVAPORATIVE COOLING 
PONEMAH IMPROVES YARN 
STRENGTH AIDS SPINNING 


Part and parcel of Ponemah’s reputation 
for fine count cottons and rayons are the 
continuous efforts made to assure fabric 
superiority. An important recent step was 
the introduction of AMCO Evaporative 
Cooling. 

Ponemah already had humidification. 
The addition of AMCO Evaporative 
Cooling has proved a low-cost, practical 
way of meeting the excessive heat burden 
imposed by the spinning process. The re- 
sults have been greater yarn strength, 
more efficient spinning, improved worker 
comfort. 

AMCO Evaporative Cooling utilizes 


AMERICAN. MOISTENING CO. 
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the humidification system to absorb the 
frictional heat of high speed machines in 
conjunction with carefully controlled air- 
flow. No ducts or expensive alterations 
are needed. Installation can normally be 
made without serious interference with 
production. 

Right now —see for yourself how 
quickly this system pays for itself 
with greater production, lower costs. 
An AMCO engineer will be glad to 
make a survey and submit recom- 
mendations for the exact system to 
meet the particular conditions and 
needs of your mill. 


MCO HUMIDIFICATION and COOLING 


AFFILIATED WITH GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FEATURES OF AMCO 
HUMIDIFICATION AND COOLING 


Reduces excessive temperature and holds rel- 
ative humidity at point best suited to fibre and 
process. 


Speeds production in high friction (heat) areas. 


Assures evener yarn counts: and increases 
breaking strength. 


Gradually increases regain for good roving 
and consequent better spinning. 


Drafting of fibres smoother and more compact. 
Waste and fly greatly reduced. . 


No cumbersome ducts to require cleaning and 
obstruct light. 


Easier to install — minimum disruption. 


High flexibility to meet changing room con- 
ditions. 


Minimum maintenance. 


Amco Evaporative Cooling utilizes your present 
humidification system. 


Increases worker comfort. 


BOSTON - ATLANTA - CHARLOTTE 
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Weaving 


EVOLUTION IDEA 


Part Five of a Series by H. E. WENRICH 


EW Americans are unfamiliar with the expression, 

“Life Begins at Forty.’” This catching phrase is the title 
of a once, best-selling book, making non-fiction history 
dufing the depression years of the late ‘20s and the ‘30s. 
Only the uninitiated of the pre-war years will fail to recall 
that during the lean years, many employees, reaching the 
age of 40, had the door closed on their gainful employment 
due to the erroneous belief that youth, with his springer 
step, could produce more. Today, 80 per cent of employers 
know that the older employee can produce more and better 
work than generally done by the younger workman. Why ? 
There are several good reasons. 

Let us refer to the preceding article in this series and 
read once more the lead-off paragraph: “Some of today’s 
most promising young men are on their way up, getting 
there with ‘ideas.”’’ One such young man, with uncanny 
ability, is Stanley Hiller. Starting at the tender age of ten, 
when the “motor bug” bit him, Hiller made good use of his 
mother's washing machine gas engine to power hts coaster 
wagon. The young motor car skipper became a well-known 
figure to traffic cops and motorists around Berkeley, Calif. 
This, then, was Hiller’s start.on gaining experience and his 
early background in motor lore. Of course, environment 
will help to progress ability, but it requires understanding 
and generous doses of thinking to sift the best from earlier 
ideas, and Hiller had just those qualities to take the best 
from the past and add them to new ideas on helicopters, 
enabling him to come up with his sensational Hiller-copter. 

But the race isn’t always won by the runner who poten- 
tially is the most nimble-footed. Regardless of the job, the 
man with experience, having many years of solid back- 
ground, will mostly be the one to break the tape when the 
course is ruggedest. 

When new products are tried, such as newer, modern 
machinery or, as in the textile field, new yarns or new 
chemicals for various uses such as sizing ingredients, water- 
proofing compounds, finishes, etc., it often becomes neces- 
sary to overcome some troublesome fault during processing 
so as to avoid serious losses. Often, when trouble appears 
to be hopelessly out of hand, the “old man’ as some of the 
older men are usually referred to, will come up with some 
solution to save the day. 

Where do these old timers—after 40—get the answers? 
In fact, where comes the ‘impossible’ ideas that are so 
often thought up to short cut standard methods. Not many 
of us, among the average people, can be considered a second 
gadget-making Hiller. But all of us can have something tn 
common-—we can think! If a problem cannot be solved by 
adding, subtracting, or multiplication, it can be joined in 
some manner; and this criterion is one of the reasons why 
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the “old timer” .can accomplish those seemingly imposst- 
bilities. 

Thinking—or imagination, or call it whatever you will— 
will take on a new directive and often, when combined with 
some past experience, create an entirely new approach to 
offer a solution. One such combination of oldness and new- 
ness can be cited as an example of how to get things done. 
To hundreds of Du Pont scientists goes credit for the ac- 
complishment of nylon, the yarn that is considered more 
perfect than silk. In addition to bringing out this new 
polyamide compound, it was necessary for Dr. Carrothers 
to supervise a new approach for extrusion and solidification 
of the filaments. Within the past few years, nylon has 
reached one of the most amazing records in the textile in- 
dustry, and used in practically all marketable products from 
fishline to ribbons and ties to truck tires and upholstery. 
Though Dr. Carrothers’ sudden death ended a brilliant 
mind in research, his painstaking search for perfection still 
remains the formula that is ever progressing Du Pont’s 
nylon and other fibers still in their test. tubes. 

When nylon entered the line of textile yarns, a new 
approach in processing was found necessary, too. The open 
filaments offered considerable. trouble to weavers until a 
few additional turns to the inch was given to prevent chafing 
and breakage. The seven-turn nylon became an excellent 
yarn for warps that would keep the looms running at peak 
efficiency. It was also found that if nylon warps were re- 
sized, the former sizing would adhere better, preventing the 
white accumulation of fly from harness and looms and give 
still a better running warp. There are many problems in 
every range of deniers, and the conversion of nylon deniers 
into various finished goods will open up new difficulties that 
must be answered successfully with new ideas and new 
gadgets. Will the newer 15-denier or ten-denier be woven 
into fabrics? If so, the personnel in the weave shed will be 
the one to think up the ideas required to keep the machinery 
running. And this holds true, regardless of the materials 
being processed. 

Nylon's net screening offered problems. Although Du 
Pont's earlier control over manufacturing methods 
usually required a predetermined course to follow, one plant 
processing the heavy leno netting came up with a new idea 
that nearly halved warping time. The usual method of 
warping spooled nylon required a bobbin creel somewhat 
similar to the old silk system. The weave plant mentioned, 
came up with the double-creel idea. Only recently, finer 
gauges of netting yarns and monofilament are furnished on 
cones; here is a saving, not only in the increased size of the 
package, but shipment costs are cut. 

Other ideas on warping short-cuts have proven still more 
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Years of miil-wise experience 
is reflected in this growing 
line of rubber loom equip- 
ment. Each product has been 
tried and proven in use! 


MODEL SAND ROLL COVERING 


SUPER PICKER Pyramid Design — enlarged 


the best gripping surface 
for Draper Looms yet devised — white 


TUBULAR SPINDLE 
BUMPER 


MODEL 


SUPER PICKER 
TEMPLE ROLLS X 


made in any desired = 
cut or thread 


TACOBS 


NAG BUNTER 


RUBBERIZED FABRIC 
STRAPPING with 


Ow’ BUNTER leather reinforcements 


for W-2 and 
W-3 Looms 


BUNTERS 
Made in any 
Mad RUBBERIZED FABRIC 
size and shape STRAPS AND STRAPPING 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 


revolutionary. The warping of saran monofilament screening 
was a slow, tedious method on old-type warpers. Sipp- 
Eastwood’s new, modern horizontal warper came out and 
prevented buckling from the enormous pressure exerted by 
the monofilament or increased warp length of other yarns, 
But still a fresher idea popped into an employee's mind; 
why not make a creel and place it behind the sizer for the 
direct beaming of saran from creel to loom beam? A 
thought—an idea taking shape—a new device assuming 


symmetry and a.heavy V-shape creel placed behind the 


sizer, became the means of entirely eliminating the old 
warping method on heavy, strong yarns. Bobbins running 
from start to finish also permitted knotless warps and con- 
tributed to increased loom production and better fabrics. 

But in step with the new warpingless creel, the mono- 
filaments required stretch to prevent some strands cutting 
through the warp and leaving loose yarn during the later 
stages of weaving. Thus the stretch offered a new problem 
as beam barrels were easily crushed. It became necessary to 
install all-steel beams to eliminate the trouble. Today,. the 
wood barrels can be covered with aluminum tubing, and a 
further saving made from the maintenance angle. 

The heavier monofilaments cannot be handled success- 
fully on fully automatic bobbin widers or looms. Event- 
ually, this difficulty will be overcome when new and stronger 
and more perfect cutters are devised. Here is a new line 
of approach; any reader working on bobbin winders and 
around automatic looms can start thinking up some new 
gadget that will give the solution to further production. 

But a tip to the person trying to solve the problem of how 
to weave heavy monofilaments on cotton, woolen, or rayon 
automatic machinery—when a bobbin or shuttle change ts 
made and just previous to the temple cutter working, the 
new strand must be held in some manner to prevent it 
whipping into the edges and cutting out the warp strands. 
The deplenished thread must be cut off and removed clean 
and on every change. Think it over. Work the idea out. 
You may come up with the answer that will only partly 
supply the backlog of orders awaiting the vast market possi- 
bilities of monofilament yarns. 

Monofilament fabrics are a new, pleasant adventure in 


Shown above are fabrics made from saran, monofilaments of which are 
eurrently becoming prominent in the textile field. The term “saran”’ 
applies to a series of thermoplastic resins chemically known as vinyli- 
dene copolymers originally developed by Dow Chemical Co. in the late 
'30s and known especially for their resistance to a wide range of chem- 
cals. 
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SLASHING 
DEPARTMENT 


Gucci: — 


“We've tried everything to combat the odor; now I have a radi- 
cal suggestion.” 


textiles. They offer new markets where a product is needed 
that will resist acids and hard wear. New fields of utiliza- 
tion for special-purpose fabrics. promise a stupendously 
amount of yardage. Here is a chance for the small weave 
shed to open up a new approach to continued operations 
when the going becomes more precarious on a buyet’s mar- 
ket. Just assume that the idea for a better cutter will be 
long in gadgeteering to a usable device applicable to bobbin 
winders and automatic looms, and hand-change looms will 
still be turning out yards when the automatics are lying idle 
for want of a simple weave to turn out, when markets are 
glutted with crepes, twills and other mass production 
weaves. 

Yes, monofilaments are on the way up. And they will 
stay up for many, many years. Monofilaments will make 
new jobs. New ideas formulated into new fabrics will be a 
combination creating new and better opportunities for many’ 
people. You can enter into the magic circle of monofila- 
ments by thinking. The writer, shortly after his first experi- 
ence with monofilament screening, came up with an idea 
on a monofilament fly swatter. Corny, wasn't it? But you 
would be surprised at the hundreds of thousands of fly 
swatters sold annually in America, Still more corny was the 
search for a patent possibility on a fly swatter made from 
monofilament screening fabric. The Washington attorneys 
advised against such a search as being useless. When the 
good advice was considered in the light of what is already 
being produced, the fly swatter patenting idea wasn't so 
bright—as there are excellent rubber and metal-screening 
fly swatters on the market. But the idea for a monofilament 
swatter could still be considered fairly good. Every person 
should swat the fly! And why not a good swatter that could 
be dipped in hot disinfectant without damaging the mate- 
rial. Metal screen rusts, breaks or tears—but. not so mono- 
filament screening. 

So through our everyday working hours, we have a few 
laughable ideas that are really good, but still capable of 
getting the ha ha. How about a good monofilament gadget 
to place in the modern kitchen sink to strain heavier matter 
from the waste water. It should be able to corner some of 
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the markets rubber sink strainers control. No marring of 
porcelain or enamel—and what a give-away item this would 
be to the slogan-contesting soap companies! But a greater 
boon it would be to the person thinking up the idea, if he 
could step in and receive some bit of compensation as an 
incentive to prod him on to greater possibilities. 

Granted that every yarn produced has certain marketable 
outlets, very few new creations can reach the potential peaks 
of nylon and saran. One new yarn, showing promise of 
considerable use, is the new Du Pont ‘Thick-and-Thin” for 
home refurbishing fabrics. This new yarn offers new pleas- 
ing mixtures for new designs offering a variation in decora- 
tive values. This yarn will require additional ideas in proc- 
ssing through warping, twisting, bobbin winding and 
weaving. Can it be machine twisted or must the yarn be 
hand twisted for loom warps? Whatever the problem, it 
will require an employee to figure out some device to fur- 


ther process the yarn through the various stages of a yarn 
into a fabric. Top flight leaders may think up the new, but 
usually it requires everyday experience to make the new 
function efficiently. 

One of those new ideas that is making great strides is 
Steralon fabrics. This new type fabric is composed of equal 
proportions of garnetted cotton and garnetted rayon and 
bonded together by an entirely new plastic liquate. Thus 
a new idea, plus a new method, using some new ingredients, 
brings up an entirely new fabric that requires no weaving 
or knitting—an entirely new process requiring a new ap- 
proach in manufacturing. And this new product is turning 
up new uses that offers steady employment to additional 
employees that will be required to produce the fabric for 
ever widening demand. Ideas! Gadgets! New products! 
New markets! All of these mean better working conditions 
and better living for us all. 


Electrical And Mill Wiring 


Part Eight of a Series by JAMES T. MEADOR 


N this issue we need to delve into a very necessary part 

of the National Electrical Code, for general use and 
application of such items of apparatus and equipment as 
you might come into contact with during your work of either 
maintenance or new installation: The following code pro- 
visions give a lot of information on such things as pre- 
‘fabricated buildings, flexible drop cords and_ extension 
cords, lighting fixtures, lamp holders, lamps, receptacles, 
and rosettes, and such appliances as might be installed in 
village houses, mill cafeterias, etc. 


Prefabricated Buildings 


Section 3901, Scope: The intent and purpose of the fol- 


lowing sections is to define approved methods for the wir- 


ing of prefabricated building sections, panels, or units de- 
signed for later erection or assembly as integral parts of 
buildings whether wired in the process of manufacture or 
at the site of erection or assembly. 

Section 3902, Wiring Methods: Only wiring methods 
recognized in this code shall be used. 

Section 3903, Code Provisions to Apply: The provisions 
_ of this code shall apply for the type of wiring method used 
and the type of construction employed. 


Flexible Cords 


Section 4001, General: Flexible cords shall be. suitable 
for the conditions of use and location. 

Section 4002, Types: Cords of the several types shall 
conform to the descriptions of Table 31 of Chapter 10. 
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Types of flexible cords other than those listed in Table 31, 
and other uses for types listed in the table, shall be the sub- 
ject of special investigations and shall not be used before 
being approved. 

Section 4003, Use: Flexible cord may be used only for 
(1) pendants; (2) wiring of fixtures; (3) connection of 
portable lamps or appliances; (4) elevator cables; (5) 
wiring. of cranes and hoists; (6) for the connection of sta- 
tionary equipment to facilitate their interchange; or (7) to 
prevent the transmission of noise or vibration. Flexible cord 
shall not be used (a) as a substitute for the fixed wiring of 
a structure; (b) where run through holes in walls, ceilings, 
or floors; (c) where run through doorways, windows, or 
similar openings; (d) where attached to building surfaces; 
or (e) where concealed behind building walls, ceilings, or 
floors. 

Section 4004, Splices: Flexible cord shall be used only in 
continuous lengths without splice or tap. 

Section 4006, Minimum Size: Flexible cords shall not be 
smaller than No, 18, except that tinsel cords, or cords hav- 
ing equivalent characteristics, of smaller size may be ap- 
proved for use with specific appliances. 

Section 4007, Insulation—Over 300 Volts: If the voltage 
between any two conductors exceeds 300, but does not ex. 
ceed 600, flexible cord of No. 10 and smaller shall have 
rubber or thermoplastic insulation on the individual con- 
ductors at least 4, inch in thickness, unless type S, SO or 
ST..cord is used. | 

Section 4008, Overcurrent Protection: Flexible cords not 
smaller than No. 18, and tinsel cords. or cords having 
equivalent characteristics, of smaller size approved for use 
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MAINTENANCE & ENGINEERING 


TABLE 3—-CHAPTER 10 


Allowable CurrentCarrying Capacity of Flexible Cord and Fixture Wire in Amperes 
(Based on Room Temperature of 30° C. (86° F.) See Section 4008. 


Flexible Cord Fixture W ire 
Rubber Rubber Rubber | 
and Types Types Cotton Rubber Thermo- 
Cotton PO, C S, SO, Types plastic — 
Types PD, P SJ CFC* Types 
a PWP SJO Types CFPO* TF 
CT] SV AFS, CFPD* TFF 
Size EO POS] AFS], Types Types 
AWG HC, AVPO RF-64 . Cotton 
Rubber Thermo- HPD, - AVPD Asbestos RF-32 Type 
and plastic HS] Types FF-64 CF 
Asbestos Armored Types AFC* FF.32 
Types Type wy; AFPO* Asbestos 
AT, CA SJT, AFPD* Type 
ATJ SVT, AF* 
POT 
1g 5 7 10 t7 6 6 
17 12 
16 7 10 15 22 . g 
14 7 15 15 20 28 17 1? 
12 3 20 20 +6 
25 25 47 
8 35 
6 45 
4 60. 


*These types are used almost exclusively in fixtures where they are exposed to high temperatures and ampere ratings are assigned accord. 


ingly. **Tinsel cord. 


with specific appliances, shall be considered as protected 
against overcurrent by the overcurrent devices described in 
Section 2403. Cords shall be not smaller than required by 
Table 3, Chapter 10, for the rated current of the appliance. 


Section 4009, Pull at Joints and Terminals: Flexible cords 
shall be so connected to devices and to fitting that tension 
will not be transmitted to joints or terminal screws. This 
shall be accomplished by a knot in the cord, winding with 
tape, by a special fitting designed for that purpose, or by 
other equivalent means. 


Lighting Fixtures 


Section 4101, Scope: Lighting fixtures, lampholders, 
pendants, receptacles, and rosettes, incandescent filament 
lamps, arc lamps, electric discharge lamps, the wiring and 
equipment forming part of such lamps, fixtures and lighting 
installations shall conform to Sections 4102 to 4216 inclu- 
sive, except as otherwise provided in this code. 

Table of Some Commonly Used Ratings for Wirmg Devices, 
Such as Receptacles, Plugs, Switches,. Cord Connectors, etc. 


[eae 15 amperes, normal duty 


Section 4102, Application to Other Articles: Equipment 
for use in hazardous locations shall conform to Article 500. 

Section 4103, Live Parts: Fixtures, lampholders, lamps, 
rosettes and receptacles shall have no live parts normally 
exposed to contact, except in the case of cleat-type lamp- 
holders, receptacles and rosettes which are located at least 
eight feet above the floor. Lampholders, receptacles and 
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switches which have exposed accessible terminals shall not 
be installed in metal fixture canopies or in open bases of 
portable table or floor lamps. 


Provisions for Fixture Locations 


Section 4111, Fixtures in Damp, Wet or Corrosive Loca- 
tions: Fixtures installed in damp or wet locations shall be 
of vaportight or other types approved for such locations and 
shall be so constructed or installed that water cannot enter 
or accumulate in wireways, lampholders or other electrical 
parts. Fixtures installed in corrosive locations shall be of a 
type approved for such locations. 

Section 4112, Fixtures near Combustible Material: Fix- 
tures shall be so constructed, or installed, or equipped with 
shades or guards that combustible material will not be sub- 
jected to temperatures in excess of 90° C. (194° F.) 

Section 4113, Fixtures over Combustible Material: Lamp- 
holders installed over specially combustible material shall 
be of the unswitched type and unless individual switches are 
provided, shall be located at least eight feet above the floor. 
or shall be otherwise so located or guarded that the lamps 
cannot be readily removed or damaged. 

Section 4115,. Fixtures in Clothes Closets: Fixtures in 
clothes closets shall be installed on the ceiling or on the 
wall above the door. Pendants shall not be installed in 
clothes closets. 


Provisions at Fixture Outlets 


Section 4121. Space for Conductors: Canopies and outlet 
boxes taken together shall provide adequate space so that 
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fxture conductors and their connecting devices may be prop~ 
rly installed. 

Section 4122, Temperature Limit of Conductors in Outlet 
Rover: Fixtures shall be of such construction or so installed 


hat the conductors in outlet boxes will not be subjected to — 


mperatures greater than that for which the conductors 

approved. 

Section 4123. Ontlet Boxes to be Covered: In a com- 
lected installation, each outlet box shall be provided with a 
over unless covered by means of a fixture canopy, lamp- 

Ider, receptacle, rosette, or similar device. 

Section 4124, Covering of Combustible Material at Out- 

Boxes: Any combustible wall or ceiling finish exposed 
ween the edge of a fixture canopy or pan and an outlet 
hox shall be covered with non-combustible material. 

Section 4125; Connection of Fixtures: In general, fluor- 

scent fixtures when supported independently of the outlet 
box shall be connected through metal raceways or armored 
onductors. This requirement may be waived when cord- 
equipped fixtures are suspended directly below the outlet 
box and the exposed cord is not subject to strain or me- 
chanical injury. 


Fixture Supports 


Section 4131, Supports—General: Fixtures, lamphold- 
ers, rosettes and receptacles shall be securely supported. A 
fixture which weighs more than six pounds or exceeds 16 
inches in any dimension shall not be supported by the screw 
shell of a lampholder. 3 

Section 4132, Means of Support: Where there 1s an out- 
let box, a gas pipe, or a fitting which will provide adequate 
support, a fixture shall be attached thereto; otherwise a fix- 
ture shall be supported as required by Section 3707. A fix- 
ture which weighs more than 50 pounds shall be supported 
independently of the outlet box. 


Wiring of Fixtures 


Section 4141, Fixture Wiring—General: Wiring on or 
within fixtures shall be neatly arranged and not exposed to 
mechanical injury. Excess wiring shall be avoided. Con- 
ductors shall be so arranged that they will not be subjected 
to temperatures above those for which they are approved. 

Section 4142, Conductor Size: Fixture conductors shall 
not be smaller than No. 18. 

Section 4143, Conductor Insulation: Fixtures shall be 
wired with conductors having insulation suitable for the 
current, voltage, .and temperature to which the conductors 
will be subjected. Where fixtures are -installed in damp, 
wet, or corrosive locations, conductors shall be of a type 
approved for such locations. For current-carrying capacity 
of fixture wire, see Table 3, Chapter 10. For maximum 
operating temperature and voltage limitation of fixture 
wires, see Section 3102. 

Sectton 4144, Conductors for Special Conditions: Fix- 
tures provided with mogul base screw-shell lampholders and 
Operating at not more than 300 volts between conductors 
shall be wired with Type AF fixture wire. Fixtures pro- 
vided with other than mogul base screw-shell lampholders 
and operating at not more than 300 volts between conduc- 
tors shall be wired with Type AF fixture wire or Type AFC, 


REDUCE MAINTENANCE OVERHEAD 


with WYSONG & MILES SHEET METAL MACHINES 


POWER SQUARING SHEAR—6 Foot, 12 Gauge 


Here is an economical power squaring shear with 
many precision features of more expensive machines. 
The precision, ball-bearing back gauge is adjustable to 
0078 (1/128th) of an inch. The compensating hold- 
down has an individual spring actuated plunger in each 
foot...shears varying gauges without adjustment. The 
hardened steel, sliding key clutch has non-repeat unit 
for stopping shearing action after each cycle; can also 
be set for continuous shearing. High speed blades are 
standard equipment. Other Wysong and Miles Power 
Squaring Shears in 6 foot, 10 gauge; 8 foot, 12 gauge; 
6 foot, 14 gauge and 52 inch, 14 gauge capacities. 


FOOT POWER SQUARING SHEAR 


8 Foot, 18 Gauge 


Ideal for shearing long sheets. Precision back gauge as 
decribed above is standard equipment. Hand operated 
holddown with self locking eccentrics holds sheets se- 
curely. Large tubular cross shaft gives uniform motion 
to cross-head regardless of where operator presses 
treadle. Compression springs raise cross-head after 
cutting operation, eliminating counterweights ... other 
Wysong and Miles Foot Power Squaring Shears in 36”, 
18 gauge and 42"’, 48", 52”’, 16 gauge capacities. 

Write or wire for complete information on 
Wysong and Miles Sheet Metal Machines... 
Motorized, Air-Power and Foot-Power Squar- 
ing Shears; Power and hand operated Rolls 
and Combination Machines. 


WYSON Gena MILES C2 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


SQUARING SHEARS - BENDING ROLLS 


; AFPO, or AFPD flexible cord: except that where temper- 


if 
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atures do not exceed 90° C. (194° F.) Type CF fixture 
wire or Type CFC, CFPD, or CFPO flexible cord may be 
used. Where temperatures do not exceed 60° C..(140° F.), 
Type T thermoplastic wire and Type TF and TFF fixture 
wire, Type R rubber-covered wire, Type RF-64, RF-32, FF- 
64, and FF-32 fixture wire may be used, including use in 
fixtures of decorative type on which lamps of not over 60- 
watt rating are used in connection with imitation candles. 

Section 4145, Conductors for Movable Parts: Stranded 
conductors shall be used on chain fixtures and other mov- 
able parts. Conductors shall be so arranged that the weight 
of the fixture or movable parts will not put a tension on the 
conductors. 


Section 4146, Pendant Conductors for Incandescent Fila- 
ment Lamps: Pendant lampholders. with permanentaly at- 
tached leads, if used in other than festoon wiring, shall be 
hung from separate stranded rubber-covered conductors 
which are soldered directly to the circuit conductors but 
supported independently thereof. Such pendant conductors 
shall be not smaller than No. 14 for heavy-duty or medium- 
base screw-shell lampholders, nor, except for approved 
Christmas tree and decorative lighting outfits, smaller than 
No. 18 for intermediate or candelabra-base lampholders. If 
the pendant conductors are longer than three feet, they 
shall be twisted together. 


Section 4147, Protection of Conductors: Conductors shall 
be secured in a manner that will not tend to cut or abrade 
the insulation. Conductors shall be protected from abrasion 
where they pass through metal. Exposed flexible cord or 
fixture wire shall not be used to supply permanentaly in- 
stalled fixtures in show cases or wall cases. 

Section 4148, Conductor Protection at Lampholders: 
Where a metal lampholder is attached to a flexible cord, 
the inlet shall be equipped with an insulating bushing 
which, if threaded, shall not be smaller than nominal three- 
eighths-inch pipe size. The edges of the bushing shall be 
rounded and all inside fins removed in order to provide a 
smooth bearing surface for the conductors. Bushings having 
holes .®;nds of an inch in diameter are suitable for use with 
plain pendant cord and holes 4$nds of an inch in diameter 
with reinforced cord. 

Section 4149, Connections, Splices and Taps: Fixtures 
shall be so installed that the connections between the fixture 


conductors and the circuit conductors may be inspected . 


without requiring the disconnection of any part of the wir- 
ing, unless the fixture is connected by means of a plug and 
receptacle. Splices and taps shall not be located within fix- 
ture arms or stems. No unnecessary splices or taps shall be 


made within or on a fixture. For approved means of mak- 


ing connections, see Section 1118. 

Section 4150, Fixture Raceways: Fixtures shall not be 
used as a raceway for circuit conductors unless the fixtures 
meet the requirements of approved raceways, except that 
the conductors of a single branch circuit may be carried 
through an installation of fixtures approved for end to end 
assembly to form a continuous raceway. 

This is a provision that has brought up a lot of discus- 
sion, since this provides for only the conductors of a single 
branch circuit to be run in the continuous wiring trough of 
a continuous row of fluorescent fixtures. The cause of the 
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discussion has been a doubt in the minds of a great many 
people regarding the meaning or scope of “Single branch 
circuit,” and, based on information which we have on an 
authoritative interpretation of the Code, the following ex- 
planation should clear up this question: A single branch 
circuit may be either a two-wire, 120-volt circuit from the 
lighting panel, or it may be a three-wire, 120/240-volt cir- 
cuit from the panel, or it may be a four-wire, three-phase, 
120/208-volt circuit, also from a single panel. All of 
which should help along the installation of continuous rows 
of fluorescent fixtures. 

Some electrical inspectors are approving this method of 
wiring for lighting where the fixtures are joined together 
by conduit nipples not longer than 12 inches, where all of 
the: wires pass through, from one fixture to the next. This 
will allow the use of standard fixtures with conduit knock- 


outs in the ends in many instances. Caution: You'd better 


get this little matter cleared with your local inspector before 
you start such a job. 


Section 4151, Polarization of Fixtures: Fixtures shall be 


so wired that the screw-shells of lampholders will be con- 


nected to the same fixture or circuit conductor or terminal. 
For polarity identification of conductors to screw-shells of 
lampholders, see Section 2004. 


Lampholders 


Section 4156, Lampholders, Screw-Shell Type: Lamp- 
holders of the screw-shell type shall be installed for use as 
lampholders only. ae 

Section 4157, .Double-Pole Switched Lampholders: 
Where used on unidentified two-wire circuits tapped from 
the ungrounded conductors of multi-wire circuits, the 
switching device of lampholders of the switched type shall 
simultaneously disconnect both conductors of the circuit. 
See Section 2007. | 

_ Now, here ts where you must be very sure to follow these 
provisions if you have a three-phase, 120-volt lighting sys- 
tem, for there is much danger of a serious electric shock if 
the fixture gets grounded, and your man on the ladder grabs 
a pipe for support while in contact with the light fixture, 
and unless both wires are broken by the double-pole switch. 

Section 4158, Lampholders in Damp or Wet Locations: 
Lampholders installed in damp or wet locations shall be of 
the weatherproof type. 


Receptacles and Rosettes 


Section 4161, Rating and Type: Receptacles installed for 
the attachment of portable cords shall be rated at not less 
than 15 amperes, 125 volts, or ten amperes, 250 volts, and 
shall be of a type not suitable for use as lampholders. 

Section 4162, Receptacles in Floors: Receptacles located 
in floors shall be enclosed in floor boxes especially approved 
for the purpose, except that where such receptacles are Jo- 
cated in elevated floors of show. windows or other locations, 
where the authority enforcing this code judges them to be 
free from mechanical injury, moisture and dirt, the standard 
approved type of flush receptacle box may be used. 

Section 4163, Receptacles in Damp or Wet Locations: 
Receptacles installed in damp or wet locations shall be of 
the weatherproof type. 

Section 4165, Approved Types: Fusible rosettes shall not 
be installed. Separable rosettes which make possible a 
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change in polarity shall not be used. For construction spec- 
fications, see Section 94104. 
Section 4166, Rosettes in Damp and Wet Locations; Ro- 


ettes installed in damp or wet locations shall be of the 


veatherproof type. 


Construction 


Section 4171, Combustible Shades and Enclosures: Ade- 
uate air space shall be provided between lamps and shades 
- other enclosures of combustible material. 

Section 4172, Portable Handlamps: Handlamps of the 
sortable type supplied through flexible cords shall be of the 
molded composition or other type approved for the purpose. 
Brass-shell paper-lined lampholders shall not be used. Hand- 
lamps shall be equipped with a handle. Where subject to 
mechanical damage or where lamps may come in contact 
with combustible material, handlamps shall be equipped 
with a substantial guard attached to the lampholder or the 
handle. 


Section 4173, Marking: All fixtures requiring ballasts or 
transformers shall be plainly marked with their electrical 
rating and the manufacturer's name, trade-mark or other 
suitable means of identification. The electrical rating shall 
include the voltage and frequency, and shall indicate the 
current rating of the unit including the ballast, transformer 
or auto-transformer. 


Flush and Recessed Fixtures 


Section 4176, Approved Type: Fixtures which are in- 
stalled in recessed cavities in walls or ceilings shall be of 
an ‘approved type and shall conform to Sections 4177 to 
4180 inclusive. 

Section 4177, Temperature: Fixtures shall be so con- 
structed or installed that adjacent combustible material will 


not be subjected to temperatures in excess of 90° C. (194° 


F.) Where a fixture is recessed in fire-resistant material in 
a building of fire-resistant construction, a temperature higher 
than 90° C. (194° F.), but not higher than 150° C. 
(302° F.) is acceptable if the fixture is plainly marked that 
it is approved for that service. 

Section 4178, Clearance: Recessed portions of enclos- 
ures, other than at points of support, shall be spaced at least 
one-half of an inch from combustible material. 

Section 4179, Wiring: Conductors having insulation suit- 
able for the temperature encountered shall be used. Where 
conductor temperatures are in excess of 60° C. (140° F.), 
conductors shall be brought through at least four feet of 
metal raceway from the fixture to an outlet box at least one 
foot from the fixture. Such conductors, unless approved for 
the purpose, shall not extend a distance of more than six 
feet from the fixture as measured along the raceway. 

Section 4180, Construction: For the construction of. flush 
and recessed fixtures, see Section 94105. 


CCORDING to the Electric Industrial Truck Associa- 
| tion, the unit load principle is axiomatic—the more 
pieces or pounds moved in a single handling operation, the 
lower the cost per piece or pound and the shorter the time 
required to move any given volume. The illustration on 


Page 154 shows the economies of the unit load systems © 


of industrial materials handling as compared with manual 
methods more vividly than they could be described in 
writing. It deserves careful study. 

Note that the fictitious ABC Mfg. Co. eliminated six 
manual, piece-by-piece handlings of goods through full use 
of a unit load system in receiving, shipping and warehous- 
ing operations alone. The XYZ Warehouse eliminated all 
(four) manual piece-by-piece handlings by maximum use 
of the system. Upon reflection it will be discovered that 
the omission of the pallet when loading goods into cars 
would have lessened the economies (measured by manual 
handlings eliminated) one-third and one-half, respectively. 

The following are some of the advantages to be gained 
through proper employment of a unit load system, either 
alone or in combination with other industrial truck systems: 
(1) substantially lower handling costs; (2) rapid move- 
ment of goods; (3) modern packing methods, fundamental 
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to applying a unit load system, usually reduce costs; (4) 
maximum utilization of storage space; (5) reduction in 
product damage; (6) enhancement of employee safety; (7) 
reduced time and cost of taking physical inventory; and 
(8) reduced time for loading and unloading railroad cars 
and motor trucks. 


Historical 


There are two systems (using different types of self- 
loading industrial trucks) employing the unit load prin- 
ciple—the lift truck skid platform system and the fork 
truck pallet system. Each has its advantages when properly 
applied — the former primarily within manufacturing 
plants, while the latter has a broader field since it is ideal 
for warehousing most goods and is rapidly gaining use in 
shipping. 

In 1915, the first “self-loading’’ type electric industrial 
truck—the low-lift platform truck (followed by the hand- 
lift truck )—-was developed to lift material loaded on skid 
platforms in industrial plants and move them from one 
point to another about the plant. Usually, a pre-determined 
number of pieces comprise a skid-load with the lift truck 
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skid platform system. As pieces are processed, they are re- 
loaded by the machine operator on another skid. 

While the lift truck skid platform system was originally 
designed for internal industrial plant transportation, the 
idea soon was applied to inter-plant shipments and, by one 
or two industries, to the shipment of finished product. 
However, the relatively high cost of skids, the problem of 
their return, and, particularly, a lack of standardization of 
skids were deterrents to its general application in shipping; 
also, the fact that some commodities when loaded on skids 
could not be tiered without damage because of the con- 
centrated bearing weight of the runners on the load be- 


low. The lift truck skid platform system, however, is still 


absolutely sound in principle, economical, and in extensive 
use when the job involves movements from one point to 
another and tiering is not a major factor. 


The Fork Truck 


Efforts to improve the handling of tinplate—in process 
and during packaging, carloading, and shipment—resulted 
in the development in 1919 of the fork truck. This type 
truck revolutionized the packaging and handling of the 
product and later resulted in the development of today’s 
accepted practices and methods in that industry. 


The success of the fork truck in the tinplate industry con- . 


tributed substantially to the development of the fork truck 
pallet system. Since the forks, which lift the load, over- 
hang one end of the truck, they can be lowered to the floor. 
Pallets on which goods are piled, therefore, need only have 
one-third to one-half the minimum height of skids. Their 
lower underclearance (which precludes a lift flatform truck 
getting under them), as well as the distribution of the load 
weight over a greater area when double-faced pallets are 
used, is most advantageous in tiering. Too, pallets may be 
constructed more cheaply than skids. For boxed or crated 
goods, pallets are unnecessary; all that is needed is to attach 
inexpensive batten strips to the bottom. Baled goods, drums 
and barrels are examples of packages which may be picked 
up without the use of pallets. Usually, however, it is more 
ethcient to stack these products on pallets for tiering. 

The two-wheeled stevedore hand-truck is generally con- 
sidered the tool best suited for manually handing materials. 


START OF 
PROCESS 


ABC MFG. CO. 
RECEIVING 


The power fork is actually only a mechanized stevedore 
hand-truck of greater capacity and speed, plus the advan- 
tageous feature of elevating and tiering loads. 

Most fork trucks now in service have uprights which 
telescope to give an over-all height of 83 inches, This 
enables trucks to be employed in loading and unloading 
freight cars, as well as to operate through normal height 


doors. In warehousing, the uprights may be extended to 


permit forks to travel to a height of nine or ten feet. The 
height of tiering depends upon the strength of packages to 
withstand superimposed loads, as well as floor load capacity. 

Fork trucks are adaptable to handling most any type of 
package and even some bulk products. Frequently the 


change-over requires no mechanical skill and is done quick- . 


ly and easily by the truck operator. A fork truck may be 
equipped with any one of a number of kinds of forks, the 
choice depending upon the characteristics of the material 
to be handled. The pallet type fork, as its name implies, 1s 
intended for handling pallets or “palletized’’ loads. While 
some packages not on pallets or ‘‘palletized’” may be picked 
up with regular pallet forks, usually a chisel type fork is 
used for such service. The two forks on trucks are ad- 


_justable sidewise. When extra long loads are sometimes 


handled with regular pallet forks, there are fork extensions 
available which fit over the regular forks. 


Hand or Foot-Lift Trucks: 


For handling small volumes of pallet or ‘'palletized” 
unit loads where tiering is not involved, or for short moves 
in conjunction with power fork truck operations, hand lift 
pallet trucks are available. The lifting mechanism is hand 
operated and, of course, the truck is propelled manually. 

A more recent development is the motorized pallet truck, 
the lifting mechanism of which is either foot or electrically 
operated while propulsion is electrically powered. This 
truck, like the hand lift pallet truck, can be used only with 
single-faced. pallets, or with double-faced pallets having 
standard spaced openings in the under-face. Neither truck 
can tier, the height of lift being only a few inches—yjust 
enough to permit moving the load. However, hand op- 
erated trucks capable of tiering have recently. been put on 
the market. 

Even the smallest concern can, with such equipment, en- 
joy many advantages of the fork truck pallet system and 
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MOVEMENT OF MATERIAL WITH HAND TRUCK OR TRAILERS 
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MOVEMENT OF MATERIAL WITH PALLETS AND FORK TRUCKS 


Comparison of manual method and unit load systems. 
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also make it possible for the larger operator (either his 
customer or supplier) to employ the system fully, to the 
mutual advantage of all concerned—the shipper, carrier, 
receiver, and the ultimate consumer. 


Com bination Systems 


Fork trucks are most efficient for hauls of relatively short 
distances. When distance is a factor it is more economical 
to combine’ the tractor trailer system with the fork truck 
pallet system, using the latter for handling pallets on and 
off trailers. If a tractor is unavailable for long hauls, the 
fork truck may be equipped with a manual or automatic 
coupler and used to haul several trailers it has first loaded 
with pallets. Arriving at its destination, the fork truck, 
which carries a load on its forks, uncouples and disposes of 
its load and then unloads the trailers. 

The fork truck pallet system may also be combined effec- 
tively with the lift truck skid platform system, the former to 
perform receiving, shipping and warehousing services, and 
the latter for movements through manufacturing processes. 
While fork trucks can handle either skids or pallets, ele- 
vating platform trucks cannot efficiently handle pallets, un- 
less the loaded pallets are placed on skid platforms. 


Pallets 


Since pallets are essential to an elimination of costly 
repetitive manual, piece-by-piece handlings of goods in their 
movement from the producer to the consumer, the choice 
of the proper type of pallet for a given service, as well as 
its design and construction are all deserving of serious 
consideration. 

A peculiarity of pallets which causes confusion is the fact 
that the smaller dimension (which normally would be con- 
sidered the width) is actually the length, from the stand- 
point of the forks required to handle the load. The reason 
for this is the fact that the load is carried outboard, and 
the nearer the center of gravity the load is carried to the 


adjacent axle, the greater the truck's stability and the lower | 


the weight of the truck. 


Pallet Design and Construction 


Generally speaking, a single-faced disposable pallet has 
been used for shipping purposes, to obviate the need for 
returning the pallet. For usage around a manufacturing 
plant, for warehousing, or stevedoring (particularly when 
tiering is necessary) a double-faced pallet is better adapted. 
To expedite handling, the under clearance in the case of 
the single-faced pallet, or the opening between faces of 
the double-faced pallet, should not be much less. than four 
inches. The upper-face of double-faced pallets may be 
spaced or solid. It is advisable to have the lower-face with 
standard spacings, to accommodate the wheels of hand or 
foot lift pallet trucks. Immediately adjacent to the first and 
last boards in the lower face (which should always have a 
width of six inches) should be openings eight to 81/, inches 
wide. Regardless of the type of truck used to handle pallets, 
it is recommended the overhang beyond the fork length not 
exceed six inches. 

Pallets are usually made from soft woods such as long or 
short leaf pine, Douglas fir, hemlock, spruce, chestnut, or 
white pine. For heavy-duty pallets, hard woods such as 
beech, birch, maple, red, white, or Southern oak, and tupelo 
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‘nails with blunt points or 21/ 


gum are desirable. Three runners about two inches by four 
inches are needed for each pallet. Top and bottom boards 
should be free of splits or rotten knots; sound knots less 
than 11/, inches in diameter and at least one inch from the 
edges are not so undesirable as to cause discarding material. © 
Boards for upper and lower faces should be of commercial 
stock one inch by not less than five inches nor more than 
eight inches—with six-inch widths for. all first and last 
boards. | 

For putting pallets together, cement coated nails have 
been found satisfactory; 8d or 10d straight hardened steel 
»-inch flat-head screw nails 
with chisel points should be specified. Six or eight nails per 
board, depending upon the width, two on each runner and 
when the width of the board permits three on outer run- 
ners, are ample. 

In assembling heavy-duty stevedore pallets, the runners 
at eath side are placed so the upper and lower-face boards 
overhang the runners, usually with outside corners cut off 
at a 45° angle and the boards on the outer edges of the 
pallet chamfered to protect cargo, particularly bagged 
goods, from damage. Usually such pallets have been put 
together with counter-sunk bolts and nuts, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that counter-sinking weakens the boards. To 
overcome this, there is now on the market a patented pallet 
made in two sections. Two single-faced pallets are put to- 
gether with ordinary clinched nails. The two sections are 
then fastened together with spikes or bolts. Too, pallets 
with extensible sections are available. 


Training New Operators 


New operators, given reasonable opportunity to practice, 
soon become adept at inserting forks into the pallet open- 
ings, elevating, and tilting the load back sufficiently to bal- 
ance loosely stacked goods against sudden stops simultan- 
eously with control of truck travel. Skill will also be ac- 
quired quickly in spotting loads in storage by tilting the 
forks forward. As a safety precaution, loads should not be 
elevated more than a foot or two while the truck is travel- 
ing at anything near normal speed. Elevating for tiering 
can be done just as the truck nears destination and after 
speed has been greatly reduced. When the upper reach of 
the truck is attained in tiering, if load weights are not ex- 
cessive, it is possible to tier the height of one additional 
pallet load by double stacking at floor level and elevating 
and placing the double load into storage position. 


Importance of Pallet Standardization 


Pallet standardization is stressed because of a conviction 
that such a program is essential if the fork truck pallet 
system is to make the contribution toward lower distribu- 
tion costs of which it is potentially capable. As already 
indicated until a fork or pallet truck owner's in-bound 
and out-bound shipments—in addition to his internal han- 
dling operations are in unit loads, he is passing by oppor- 
tunities for substantial cost reduction. 

In adopting this system, the rental of pallets, from pallet 
pools, at low cost, would be very effective in stimulating 
the use of the system and reducing distribution costs. The 
failure to standardize skid platforms years ago should not 
be repeated with pallets because it is obvious that every 
additional size pallet injected into the picture will compli- 
cate the initiation of a pallet pool and be an obstacle to the 
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general use of pallets in shipping. With that in mind, it 
would be most desirable to standardize on a few pallet sizes 
having the broadest application. Such a standardization 
program must be controlled, to a large degree, by loading 
widths of railroad cars and highway trucks, 


Not the Universal “Cure-All” 

As pointed out earlier, the lift truck skid platform sys- 
tem and the fork truck pallet system each has, its advan- 
tages, if properly applied. This is true, too, of other in- 


dustrial truck systems. When the job is simply transport- 
ing a limited number of loads from one point to another 
over long distances, the non-elevating platform truck would 
be the logical choice. On the other hand, where both vol- 
ume and distance are factors, the tractor trailer system 
would be the best choice. 


When the job is merely the movement of loads for rela- 
tively short distances, where tiering is not involved, the 
low lift platform truck skid system is most economical on 
a cost per ton basis. When tiering is involved, provided 
the product may be tiered on skids without damage, the 
high lift truck logically would be chosen. . 


Bleaching, 


SCREEN PRINTING 


By FRANCIS TRIPP, B.Sc., M.S., Ch.E,, Head of Chemistry Department, New Bedford (Mass.) Textile Institute 


URING the past quarter century, the screen printing 


of textile fabrics has evolved from practically an un-: 


known art to what is now a lucrative and well established 
phase of our enormous textile industry, In practically every 
textile center it is possible to find from one to a half-dozen 
plants engaged in the business of screen printing. 

- The increased popularity and accelerated growth in the 
hand printing of textile materials can be attributed to sev- 
eral factors. Because of the small amount of space required 
to operate on a profitable basis, we find many small print- 
ing concerns operating in conjunction with other phases of 
textile industries by the utilization of what was formerly 
surplus floor space. Other screen printing establishments 
can also be found in garrets and buildings, that in many 
cases, were unused for many years. The larger plants em- 
ploy entire buildings and offer interesting and profitable 
employment to many people in the community. 

The capital required to establish a plant for screen print- 
ing is small in comparison to. the investment required for 
roller printing. The cost of producing the screens used in 
the screen operations is meager compared to the capital re- 
quired for purchasing and engraving rolls for roller print- 
ing. It is therefore possible to screen print limited yardages 
of material at a profit, whereas in the roller printing pro- 
cess, a large volume of production must be forthcoming to 
offset the initial investment. Another important factor, 
when making comparisons, is that the size of the design in 
roller printing is limited to the measurements of the circum- 
ference of the printing roll, whereas in screen printing, the 
screens can be made any size. Larger designs or repeats are 
therefore possible .in screen printing than in roller printing. 
Screen prints are also attractive because of their unusual 
brilliance or sparkle. The terms screen printed, hand print- 
ed or hand screened hold definite attractiveness to the con- 
sumer. 

Many concerns operate on the basis of printing limited 
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yardages of an exclusive design, therefore obtaining higher 
prices for their merchandise in return for the often sought 
exclusiveness demanded by the consumer. During the 
course of the past few years Life magazine featured some 
of the productions of Brooke Cadwallader and his famous 
“limited edition” Other textile materials now 


screen printed in large volumes are handkerchiefs, table 


SCarves. 


cloths, draperies, neckties, banners, napkins, materials for 


dresses, blouses and shirts, polo and sweat shirts and many 
other diversified articles of wearing apparel. 

During the past several years, the students at New Bed- 
ford Textile Institute have been producing some beautiful 
hand printed scarves, neckties, handkerchiefs and dress ma- 
terials in conjunction with their courses in designing and 
textile printing. The original designs are painted on card- 
board or heavy paper and the screens aré made following 
color pattern of these designs. A separate screen has to be 
made for each color in the original design. 

Printing screens are made of wood, usually pine or cedar. 
In the preparation of screens, pieces about two and one-half 
by one inch are cut to the desired length and the strips are 
fitted to form a frame. The frames are either reinforced by 
angle irons or dovetailed at each corner, in order to pro- 
vide a sturdier frame. The frame is made somewhat larger 
and wider than the design, in order that the screen may 
contain a ‘color-box’’ to hold the printing paste prior, to 
and during the intervals between repeats. Silk bolting cloth 
is stretched taut over the frame. The silk is shrunk and 
dried on the frame before the pattern is applied. No. 10 
mesh silk has proved adaptable for printing at the institute 
and may be purchased from the suppliers of screen print- 
ing materials. Nylon and vinyon material may also be 


utilized: successfully in the production of Two 


screws, one near each corner, are screwed into the outside 


SCFCeHS. 


edge of one side of each screen and allowed to protrude 
about two inches horizontally. An angle iron is fastened 
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Flying with a tail wind 


Planes take off in almost any kind of 
weather these days—but every pilot wel- 
comes good flying conditions and a tail 
wind. That’s what makes it easy to fly on 
or ahead of schedule. 


In the same way, bleachers and dyers 
prize a de-sizing agent that gets the job 
done on time—makes finishing operations 
easy —overcomes snags and helps avoid 
“problem lots.” 


Take Type L—for instance: here’s a Dias- 
tafor brand de-sizing agent that is “tops” 
for easy, economical, trouble-free opera- 
tion. Yard after yard, you get a fine 
“hand” in your finished goods. You're 
“flying with a tail wind” all the time 
when you use Diastafor. 


Diastafor — Type L.— has been especially 
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developed to work in a wide range of 
temperatures and pH. Over and over 
again it has proved itself on the most 
difficult de-sizing jobs, giving the same 
uniformly good results. 

Whether you are working with cottons, 
rayons, or mixed goods—you can de- 
pend on Diastafor to give a good finish 
—no impairment of tensile strength, no 
streaky or uneven dyeing. 

In addition to Type L, Diastafor is ayail- 
able in several other types, to meet any 


de-sizing problem. If you would like to 


know more about Diastafor, the favorite 
de-sizing agent for 40 years, we shall be 
glad to send you full information and 
prices. Just write Standard Brands In- 
corporated, Diastafor Department, 595 


Madison Avenue, New Y ork 22, New York. 
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near one corner on the top edge of the screen containing 
the screws and allowed to protrude outward about four 
inches, 

The design is fssiisind to the printing table in the desired 
position and the first screen is placed over the design with 
the two screws against an angle iron rail that runs along 
one edge of the printing table for its entire length. A clamp 
is also fastened to the table rail and the angle iron on the 
screen is placed firmly against this clamp. Wherever one 
color (i. e., red) appears in the design, it is outlined with 
India ink on the fabric of the screen. A second screen is 
prepared in the same manner as the first and the second 
color is outlined in a similar way. If the design’ contains 
five different colors, then five separate screens are placed 
on the table and traced. 

The screen is then turned over so that the under side or 
“face” is exposed. Dextrin is poured carefully on the face 
along one edge of the screen. The dextrin is then applied 
across the entire face of the screen in one easy stroke by 
means of a squeegee. It is important that the dextrin should 
not run through the mesh of the silk and appear as blotches 
on the opposite side. In order to get the proper viscosity, 
we have found it practical to fill an ordinary one gallon 
jar to the shoulder with dextrin. Water is then added to 
the top and stirred into the dextrin. The dextrin is then 
allowed to stand about 24 hours and then strained. It is 
now ready for application to the screens. The dextrin re- 
quires about one-half hour to dry and should not be tacky. 

. The squeegee for applying dextrin can be made from a 
thin piece of wood with dimensions about three inches by 
one-sixteenth of an inch. The long edge or working edge 
is tapered and then smoothed, It is then cut to the length 
that is approximately equal to the width of the screen. It 
is then reinforced along the non-tapered edge by fastening 
to it a piece of wood about 134 inches by three-quarters of 
an inch. 

After the dextrin has dried, the screen is ready for the 
next operation which consists of applying the ‘‘resist.”’ As 
previously mentioned, the part of the design to be printed 
has been outlined with India ink, The screen is placed on 


Sereen printing at New Bedford Textile Institute. 
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a flat surface and the ‘‘resist” is carefully applied by brush 
to the outlined portions on the side of the silk, which was 
not covered with dextrin. A practical formula for preparing 
the “‘resist’’ can be made by dissolving about a half tea- 
spoonful of an alcohol-soluble dye in a small amount of 
alcohol. The dye solution is then added to one pint of 


tincture of green soap containing a teaspoonful of LePage | 


glue. The ‘‘resist’’ can be thinned to the desired consistency 
by adding more alcohol. 

A caustic resist paint is next spread over the entire sur- 
face of the screen covering the ‘‘resist.’ During the appli- 
cation of the caustic resist paint, the silk should not touch 
any surface. This can be accomplished by supporting the 
edges of the screen with wooden blocks. The paint should 
not be applied too thickly and is best applied by two or 
three very smooth strokes with the same type of squeegee 
as used in the application of the dextrin. 

After the paint has dried, the screen is washed using 
warm water. The dextrin surface is washed first and then 
the reverse side of the screen, using hot water in conjunc- 
tion with rubbing the paint gently with a cloth. In this 
manner the ‘‘resist’’ is rubbed away, carrying with it por- 
tions of the caustic resist paint. The open section of the 
screen now represents the design. The screens are next 


given a second coat of paint around the edges of the frame-_ 


work and taped along each edge with wide strips of ad- 


hesive tape so as to prevent any leakage of color paste where 


the silk is fastened to the wooden frame. 

The profilm method is widely used in making screens. 
Profilm is a transparent stencil consisting of a lacquer or 
shellac film adhered to a backing paper. It can be-purchased 
by the yard from the supply houses and comes in a variety 
of colors. The stencil is placed directly over the design 
and the sections where the desired portions appear are 
traced with a sharp film knife and stripped away from the 
lacquer film and backing paper. After all the sections of 
the design representing one color have been stripped off, 
the silk screen is placed over the lacquered portion of the 
stencil and an adhering solvent is gently applied with a 
cloth causing the profilm to adhere to the silk. The backing 
paper is then stripped away and the film containing the de- 
sign remains cemented to the fabric. Since the profilm is 
usually cut smaller than the frame, it is necessary to fill in 
the outer edges of the screen with a lacquer. Certain types 


of profilm may also be purchased which can be adherred to 


the silk by use of a hot flat iron. 

A very popular and efficient procedure of making screens 
is by the photographic method. The screen surface is coated 
with a light sensitive gelatin solution of ammonium 
bichromate. The original design is traced and filled with 
opaque ink on a transparent acetate sheet especially design- 
ed for this work. The acetate sheet containing the design 
is placed over the gelatin coated screen and exposed to a 
photo-light. The opaque or black portions of the design 
prevent the passage of light through the transparent acetate 
sheet and in these portions of the coated screen the gelatin 
remains soluble. However, where the light has passed 
through the acetate sheet and has come in contact with the 
sensitized gelatin on the screen, the gelatin is rendered in- 
soluble. The screen then can be washed to remove the solu- 
ble portion and the insoluble gelatin portion can be covered 
with a lacquer or paint to improve its wearing qualities. 
A ‘positive’ may also be made by photographic methods 
for each color on the design and placed over the screen 
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For-over thirty-seven 
_ years Laurel has met suc- 
cessfully myriad chal- 
Jenges of leading dyers, 
bleachers and finishers on 

with better, more efficient processing agents. 

Ask Laurel Technicians for their recommendations. — 


Laurel Boil-Off Oils and Compounds - Laurel Emule 
sions and Softeners - Laurel Hosiery Finishes - Laurel. 
Nylon Finishes - Laurel Rayon Oils - Laurel Textile 


Oil Laurel Wool Oils Laurel Special Finishes’ 
soaps, oils, finishes — 
LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 

Rertolel's Fons OFFICES — 


607 E., Tioga St.,Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Warehouses—Paterson, W. J. * Chattanooga, Tenn. + Charlotte, W. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1909 


Sample Lots 


Don’t tie up production machines. Use the 3-Roll 
Butterworth Laboratory Pad to test formulas or 
match colors. Stainless steel box is sectionalized 
to permit variation in chemicals. Speed range 
71/4, to 15 yards per minute. 3 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 

Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820 
Main Office and Works: Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


Butterworth 
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Maid-of-Cotton 


Miss Matilda Nail of Fort Worth, Texas, was selected 
Maid-of-Cotton for 1948. Textile manufacturers 
select Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents for dye- 
ing and finishing yarns and fabrics made of cotton. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


AMERICAN 
COTTON) ) Chemists jor the Toutile Indisstny 
Usa CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


PENLTRANTS @ OETERGENTS @ SOFTENERS @ REPLLLENTS 
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which is coated with the sensitized gelatin solution as de- 
scribed above, 

I. G. Farben during the war introduced polyvinyl alco- 
hol containing ammonium bichromate in place of the com- 
monly used sensitized gelatin solution for making screens 
by the photographic process. This material can be hardened 
after exposure to light and washing, using a mixture of 
Isobutyraldehyde and Acetaldehyde producing a very re- 
sistant coating on the screen. 

Such materials as silk, vinyon; nylon and organdy (cot- 
ton) used in making screens have been replaced to some 
extent by the use of phosphor bronze wire cloth. This ma- 
terial has been recommended as particularly desirable for 
the preparation of screens by the photographic method, 
since it is possible to reclaim the screen after printing. It 
has. been reported that fine copper gauze is used in large 
quantities for the making of screens in Germany, 

The squeegees used to carry the color paste, during the 
printing process, are made of wood and are five inches 
wide, three-quarters of an inch thick and cut to fit the in- 
side of the screen. The squeegees are tapered along one 
of the long edges to about three-sixteenths of an inch. 
Oftentimes tubber- ay squeegees are used in place of the 
wooden squeegees. A sharp-edged rubber squeegee will 
produce a clean sharp print. 

The tables used in printing operations are made of heavy 


Development And Application 


LIMINATION of tension upon fabrics during wet 

processing has been made possible by Tensitrol, a 

principle worked out and announced recently by Rodney 
Hunt Machine Co. of Orange, Mass. 

Based on a theory arrived at after years of careful study, 
a model was built in the Rodney Hunt research laboratory 
by using a simple roller conveyor. 

On this model, the top rollers were idlers while the bot- 
tom rolls were driven at a speed considerably higher than 
that of the driven exit squeeze rollers. Cloth was run 
through continuously at speeds up to 200 yards a minute. 
One of the top rolls was made movable. Lifting it gave 
the effect of stretching the cloth and putting tension on it. 
Dtopping it back into: place simulated stretching and put 
slack into the cloth. It was found that, regardless of the 
amount of shrinkage or stretch, the cloth was invariably in 
a totally relaxed and tensionless condition. 

To produce this condition, it was found necessary to have 
the bottom rolls all driven at a speed in excess of the speed 
of the exit squeeze rolls, this excess speed to be a certain 
percentage greater than the maximum amount of shrinkage 
that could ever occur in a fabric. In other words, without 


any change in speed of any moving part of this machine, 


cloth could run through at any speed and remain constantly 
in a tensionless condition. 

Experimental work proceeded, with the first application 
to continuous dyeing. It was felt that in the Tensitrol in- 
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wooden or metal frames with tops constructed of seasoned 
wood, metal or plastic. The length of the tables vary from 
a few yards to 100 yards in length, depending on the size 
of the printing plant and its operations. The width of the 
tables may vary from four to six feet and the height is 
approximately three feet. It is essential that the table 
tops be of solid construction with a very level surface, so 
as to prevent uneven printing. In many cases the tables are 
heated by means of steam pipes that are placed under the 
table tops and run the entire length of the table. Some 
plants use hot air blown on the printed cloth or infra-red 
lights as aids in drying. Experimentation with electrically 
heated blankets as drying aids is also in progress. 

A heavy felt, varying in thickness from five-eighths to 
three-quarters of an inch is used to cover the surface of the 
table, and over this is fastened a back-grey of heavy sheet- 
ing. In other instances an oilcloth is used to cover the felt 
padding in place of the cotton back-grey. 

As previously mentioned, along one edge of, the table, 
running its entire length, is fastened an angle iron one edge 
of which protrudes about three inches above the level of 
the table. The printer places the screen against it during 
the printing operation. Adjustable stops with thumb screws 
are fastened to the angle iron at the proper intervals for the 
entire length of the table. The angle iron attached to each 
screen is placed against each stop prior to printing and in 
this manner the correct blending of the original design is 
insured after all the colors have been printed. (To be con- 
tinued. ) 


vention, a method had been found at last for dyeing con- 
tinuously any fabric from woolens or worsteds to cottons. 
silks and rayons—all without tension. 

As research proceeded, a significant problem developed 


The Tensitrol open-width washer. 
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CYANAMID 
SULFONATED OILS 


Why? Simply hecause vou cut costs 


by using these superior oils in your processing. 
- Have the economies all on your side, 
by having Cyanamid Sulfonated Oils work efficiently, 


_ dependably to bring you consistently top-quahty results, 


Remember .. . from source through sulfonation, 


AMERICAN ea COMPANY - 


ROCKEFELLER PLAZTA+> NEW yYyort« 
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( lyanamid controls the quality. 


f& WIDE RANGE OF 


SUPERIOR 


‘is becoming more generally avall- 


able as Cyanamid's channeis of raw 
material supply continue to open up. 


AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE 


AQUASOL” Sulfonated Castor Oils: 
NO-ODGROL* Finishing Otis; 
DECERESOL* Wetting Agents: 
PARAMUL* 115 Water Repellent: 
Penstrants, Softeners, Finishes, 
Sizing Compounds, and other spe- 
ciaities and Heavy Chemicals 


For low-cost chemical equivolent of 
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which in itself was further proof of completely tensionless 
operation. The cloth was discovered to be so completely 
tensionless that the slight adhesion of wet cloth to a smooth 
surface caused it immediately to wind up on the bottom rolls. 
Special rolls were developed after considerable study which 
overcame the problem of adhesion. With their use, the ma- 
chine remained tensionless and the tendency of the cloth to 
wind on the bottom rolls vanished. It was also recognized 
that fabrics in the machine might have a tendency to 
wrinkle or fold because they were in such a tensionless con- 
dition. Designs were perfected to give a spreading action 
and thus assure that the cloth would stay constantly at full 
width in a perfectly flat, smooth condition. 


3 Application to Continuous Dyeing 


The implications of the Tensitrol principle to the textile 
industry as a whole were quickly realized. Initially, one of 
the nation’s greatest woolen mills, after thorough investi- 
gation, immediately ordered a complete stainless steel dye- 
ing pilot plant which is now being used to establish form- 
ulas and procedures for continuous dyeing of woolen and 
worsted fabrics. 

Commonly accepted practices were Etliwed i in construct- 
ing the pilot plant. There is a padding unit, then a de- 
veloping chamber of considerable holding capacity to pro- 
vide the necessary time element, a squeeze roll for extrac- 
tion, and finally a conventional washing operation. Indi- 
vidual troughs for the bottom rolls were constructed to pro- 
vide unusual flexibility. By merely filling the troughs, a 
short volume of dye bath is obtained; on the other hand, 
the liquor level can be raised season to give a greater 
volume. 


While it had been realized that it had been possible from 


the start to supply similar equipment generally for tension- 
less and continuous dyeing, the length of time it would 
take for individual plants to experiment and arrive at cor- 
rect formulas and procedures served as somewhat of a 
deterrent. A second development is fortunately helping to 
solve that problem 

A division of one of the principal chemical firms in this 
country became interested in the possibilities of the Tensi- 
trol principle, sent representatives to the Rodney Hunt plant 
who spent long hours investigating the theory and its appli- 
cation. The conclusion from this impartial source was that 
this equipment could be used for continuous dyeing of 
every known fabric from woolens and worsteds to cottons, 
rayons and silks. Further, it was concluded that it could 
be used for almost all classes of dyestuffs. The chemical 
firm then ordered a complete pilot dyeing machine. De- 
termination of procedures for continuous dyeing using the 
Tensitrol method will take time, but it is apparent that the 
results will be made available as quickly as possible and 
that individual mills will thus have been spared the not in- 
considerable expense that accompanies such experimenta- 
tian. 


Application to Open-Width Washing 


Anxious to prove the Tensitrol principle in actual plant 
operation, the Rodney Hunt organization then was author- 
ized to construct a continuous open-width washer utilizing 
the new method, for one of the world’s largest rayon man- 
ufacturing organizations. That washer was installed many 
months ago and has been operating steadily and with com- 
plete success since that time. 

This operation has been of the utmost importance in 
proving the practicability of the Tensitrol principle, as well 
as the action of the spreading mechanism. The plant in 
which the washer is operating handles. a great variety of 
rayon fabrics of which a large proportion are acetates, both 


The Tensitrol rope washer. 
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WHY THiS 
TECHNICAL SERVICE 
IS DIFFERENT... 


Solvay Technical Service is organized on an “Industry- 
Wise” system .. . with Technical Service men who have 
spent their entire careers specializing in individual indus- 
tries. The result—each man knows his industry and its prob- 
: lems more intimately; he can offer sound advice and prac- 
tical help. 
Our textile specialist is thoroughly familiar with all 
chemicals utilized in textile manufacturing processes. But 
though many of the same chemicals are used in the paper, 
water or other industries, our textile specialist is not called 
in on their problems . . . because Ais entire experience is 
concentrated on textile operations. The papér, water and 
other industries are covered by SOLVAY TECHNICAL 
SERVICE men who are experts in their respective fields. 
When you come across a production-snagging technical — 
situation involving alkalies or associated products in your 
plants .. . why not call SOLVAY Industry-Wise TECH- 
NICAL SERVICE for help? The strictest confidence is 


assured. And remember—SOLVAY is backed by séxty- a 
seven years of technical experience! 

SOLVAY SALES E is fr E ell 


Exsize is Efficient 
SOLVAY, Service 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Exsize is Economical 


| Exsize is Easy to Use 
To give your yarns and fabrics the richness 
of color and lustre, the hand, and drape 
best suited to their end uses, call upon 
: Consos, Inc., an organization rich in the 
background and know-how that provides 
the finest materials for bleaching, dyeing, 
printing and finishing. Inquiries invited. 


Chemicals and Dyes 
FOR FINE: TEXTILES 


* 


CONSOS, Inc. 


P.O. Box 973. CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
Office and Warehouse: Statesville Road 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SALES COMPANY 


Phone 3-8086 | Cope. Warehouses at Jersey City, and Textile 


Warehouse Company, Greenville, S. C. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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filament and spun. In these many months of operation, 
there has been no case of damage to any of these delicate 
fabrics in the washer. Exhaustive, painstaking tests at this 
plant have shown fabrics entering the water in a completely 
relaxed condition remain that way throughout the washing 
process. There is no elongation whatsoever and, therefore, 
no tension on the fabric. 

This same manufacturer then ordered a large five-box 
open-width Tensitrol washer. for continuous washing of 
rayon print fabrics—an operation heretofore impossible be- 
cause of the tension imposed upon the fabrics. Further, 
this same mill ordered a third open-width Tensitrol washer 
for one of its plants in another section of the country, and 
_has under consideration construction of a finishing machine 
of a special nature in which the Tensitrol principle ts ex- 
pected to be of marked advantage. 

Still another continuous Tensitrol open-width washer 1s 
under successful operation in a Connecticut plant specializ- 
‘ing in print fabrics. Here on rayon prints the mill op- 
erators are obtaining 15 per cent shrinkage on spun rayon 
prints and ten per cent on French crepes—conclusive evi- 
dence that the fabrics are in a completely tensionless con- 
dition throughout the washing operation. 


Application to Rope Washing 


Again, in the field of continuous. peroxide bleaching, the 
Tensitrol principle has been successfully applied to a rope 
washer in which fabrics may be processed at speeds faster 
than 300 yards a minute. These fabrics include knit goods, 
which call for an absolute minimum of tension. 

The bottom rolls in this washer carry 60 strands of roped 
fabric. Again, the bottom rolls are driven at a speed, com- 
pared to the speed of the exit squeeze rolls, a certain per- 
centage greater than the maximum amount of shrinkage 
that can occur. Instead of a single idler top roll, 30 indi- 
vidual and freely-rotating spools revolve on the shafts. 
Successful application of the Tensitrol principle was made 
first on a full-sized laboratory machine. Then a full-sized 
finished machine of stainless steel was completed and tested 
on all types of fabrics. This finished machine is actually 
two machines in one. It carries two bottom rolls, each 
carrying 30 individual strands, for a total of 60 strands for 
the entire machine. 

Developed primarily for high-speed production in con- 
tinuous bleaching, it has many other uses. Its application 
is highly desirable on any washing problem where tension- 


THE ROR 


HE new and quite novel method of impregnating fibers 

in the form of rovings, yarns, weaves and mats, is 
being practiced today by its owners, Ror Process, Inc., at 
their Greensboro, N. C., plant. 

As a result of over 14 years of research work the in- 
ventor, Roger Cutler, discovered and patented the impreg- 
nation of. fibers by water-borne emulsions of resins by a 
process which opens the fibers more readily to penetration, 
and, at the same time, rolls and pushes forward the fibers 
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less operation is a factor. Also, it is believed that, for the 
first time, the Tensitrol method has made possible a high- 
speed machine which is completely trouble-proof and 
which can be used for the soaping of rayon fabrics in rope 
form. 


Tensitrol Principle of Operation 


An understanding of the Tensitrol principle can be gain- 
ed by considering a roller conveyor consisting of a series of 
idler top rolls, driven nip rolls at the discharge end of the 
conveyor, and a series of bottom rolls driven at a surface 
speed a definite percentage gteater than the surface speed 
of the nip rolls. The material, then, is delivered from the 
Tensitrol unit at the surface speed of the nip rolls. 

Each bottom roll, driven at a higher surface speed, moves 
the material forward as long as the material is under the 


exceedingly small tension necessary to give the roll trac-- 


tion. Balanced conditions then exist when the material is 
moving forward under minimum tension and the bottom 
rolls are slipping on the material an amount exactly equal to 
the difference between the bottom roll surface speed and the 
speed of the material. 

If the material at any point in the machine tends to 
stretch, the tension on the material will be slightly reduced, 


diminishing the bottom roll traction, increasing the rate of 


slip, and therefore slowing down the material speed slightly 
to compensate for the stretch in the material. Conversely, 


if the material tends to shrink at any point, the tension on _ 


the material will increase the traction of the bottom roll, 
the rate of slip will be reduced, and the speed of the ma- 
terial will be increased immediately to. prevent elongation 
of the cloth. 

In brief, then, the Tensitrol principle, which. has been 
proven in plant operation under impartial and critical tests, 
means that for the first time in the history of the industry, 
delicate fabrics can be processed at any speed in absolutely 
tensionless condition. Application of the principle is now 
available in standard units in both open width and rope 
washers, but further Tensitrol machines, for which patents 
have been allowed and other patents pending, are under 
development in other processes in the textile finishing field. 

According to F. W. Warrington of F. W. Warrington 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., Rodney Hunt's Southern agent, a 
number of Tensitrol units will soon be in operation in the 
South. Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va., has purchased 


14 washers. Appleton Mfg. Co. at Anderson, S. C., has 


ordered a complete bleaching range, including four Tensi- 
trol washers. A washer will be installed at Hartsville 


(S. C.) Print & Dye Works. 


PROCESS 


so penetrated. This he clearly describes as the action of 
rubbing between the palms of the hands any ductile sub- 
stance such as putty, moss, textile fibers, semi-liquid emul- 
sions, softened synthetic, or natural, resins, etc. This the 
patent office, to differentiate it from any known patent. or 
patent application, describes as the difference—in avia- 
tion terminology—between a pusher type plane and a trac- 
tor type plane. 

An excellent example can be visualized in the photo- 
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SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 VAN DAM 


Application laboratories and stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Los Angeles, Toronto. 


...BY BEAUNIT 


Over the soft beauty of its tricot jersey, 
Beaunit Mills has laid two of the colors of 
evening to match the boudoir mood. 

With dyes by Sandoz, Beaunit benefits 
from colors that attract the purchaser and 
compliment the wearer. And, technically, 
Sandoz colors fulfill Beaunit’s severest 
requirements for efficiency in processing 
and fastness to washing and wear. 

An enviable customer list gives ev- 
idence of Sandoz success in satisfying 
high standards for style-rightness and 
service. | 

Among recent Sandoz developments 
in finishes is 

CERANINE HC | 
a cationic agent for softening any high 
quality rayon or cotton tricot material. It 
has the desirable property of leaving | 


whites and pale shades absolutely clear 


without any staining... and produces 


SAN ahead Giles S 


a full, soft hand of excellent draping 
qualities. 

For acid, chrome or direct dyes... or 
auxiliary chemicals ... for both natural 
and synthetic fibres . . . be guided by the 
successful “color achievements” you see 


in these Sandoz advertisements. 


STRESGT, NEW VOR 12,8. ¥. 


Other branches at Providence, Paterson, Chicago. 
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Butterworth Mercerizing Range at Riegel Textile Co., Trion, Ga. Starting at the far end: Cloth enters 3-roll 


Padder for impregnation with chemicals, passes into high-speed Mercerizing Tenter equipped with new over- 
head drive, and then into a Recuperator that s:r.ps caustic off fabric, recovering it for re-use. Cloth is finally 


folded onto hand trucks for delivery to Washers. 


Study the high-speed Mercerizing Range illus- 


trated above—cloth moving at speeds up to 


100 yards per minute, the latest type Butterworth 
Machines engineered to give the desired finish. 
The speed and efficiency of the entire range 
depends upon top-notch performance of each 


machine. 


Start with the 3-Roll Butterworth Padder where 
cotton fibres are thoroughly impregnated with 
caustic. Electrically driven from steel roll in 
middle. Top and bottom rolls are rubber. 


Then consider the high-speed Butterworth Mer- 


cerizing Tenter equipped with the new overhead 


Machines 
this High-Speed Range 


drive. Modern width and speed indicators allow 
constant check on faster starting and operating 


speeds, close control of tentering performance. 


Then look at the efficient Butterworth Recuper- 
ator where caustic is thoroughly removed before 


delivery to the washers. 


If your mercerizing department is not Operating 
smoothly, if damage is high, production is low, 
machine maintenance excessive, bring your prob- 
lem to Butterworth. Perhaps a single new 
machine synchronized to operate efficiently with 
your present equipment will increase your pro- 


duction quality, protect your profit margin. 


Butterworth 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY. Phila. 25. Pa. 
PROVIDENCE DIVISION, Providence, R. 1211 Johnson Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. - W. Westaway Co., Ont, = ARGENTINA: Srorer & Cia., 


Buenos Aires - AUSTRALIA: Noel P. Hunté& Co., Led.. Melbourne - BELGIAN CONGO: Paul Pflieger i we 


OLIVIA: Schneiter & -Ltda., La 


Paz - BRAZIL: Cia. Industma ¢ Commercia, Glossop, Sao Paulo e Rio de Janeiro - CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Lreda., Aeaomecs - COLOMBIA: C. E.-Halaby & 
Co., Mex gun - CUBA: Thos. F..Turrall, Havana ~ BCU ADOR: Richard ©. Custer, S..A., Quito - FR ANCE ‘Georges Campin, Le Perreux, Seine: Rene 
Campin, Sceaux, Seine - MEXICO: Slobotzky, S. A.:, Mexico, D. F.- MIDDLE EAST, MEDITERRANEAN, BALKANS, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, CZECHO- 


SLOV AKL A. INDIA: Arlind Corporation - NORWAY: Dr. Ing: Orto Falkenberg; Oslo - PERU: Custer & Thommen, Lima ~SOUTH AFRICA: Texmaco, 
Johannesburg - SWEDEN: Elof Hansson Goteborg. - URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Leda., Montevideo - VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co.. Caracas. 
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BLEACHING, DYEING & FINISHING 


graph of the Ror process pilot machine. Natural tire cord 
enters a water-borne emulsion of synthetic resins, passing 
through a battery of pushing rolls or aprons. Upon exit 
from the battery it has gained eight to 111/, per cent in 
gauge and length. From this point it is held at tension at 
the front and back of the heat chamber solely to prevent 
hot air drying shrinkage. 

There is at no time in the entire process any stretching. 
It is the inventor's contention that stretching distorts and 
weakens fibers and that such fibers cannot be run com- 
mercially without marked end breakage. Further, when 
stretched fibers are impregnated and dried, such fibers are 
‘set-up’ at their weakest distorted point. 

The Ror process never stretches, to the contrary it ‘sets’ 
the fibers at their strongest point for future durability and 
fatigue resistance. No end breakage ever occurs. 

The example given is that of cotton tire cord. The usual 
procedure is to select strict middling 1,/;-inch cotton, pre- 


pare it as yarn, improve its qualities by the so-called “H-R’ 


treatment,’ weave it into a loose fabric, dip it in solution 
of latex, formaldehyde, or Resororin resin, plus additives 
and calender it. — 

The Ror process cuts through these steps in the follow- 
ing manner.. Using a rg-inch cotton, it eliminates the H-R 
process, replaces the weaving by a mat, stronger in every 
way, replaces the usual dip and sets it into the calendar 
machine, at least 22 per cent stronger, more durable and 
fatigue-resistant and having its stretch (controlled at full 
strength) at least 60 per cent less. Manufacturers of tire 
cord have the best idea of what this means to them when 
Ror processing today costs less than 21/, cents a pound. 


“And now we bring you another de me 15 minutes with your 
boss and mine, the old maestro, J. B. Dithers himself . 


As an example of what can be done with textile spinning ~ 
and twisting tapes—Ror processed as tape—the break can 
be raised from 180 pounds in tape five-eighths of an inch 
wide to 270 pounds, the stretch decreases from eight to 
11/4, per cent and the impregnants always continue to grip 
the whorl of the spindle and: prevent slippage. 

Any yarn or weave can be Ror processed. There are cases 
where it is preferable to process the weaved product when 
the yarn itself breaks (single end) under one pound. 


The Ror process machine. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS, AWARDS, VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 
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ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—M. Lowenstein & 
Sons, Inc., New York, since acquiring Plants 
1 and 3 of the former Entwistle Mfg. Co., 
has accomplished extensive rehabilitation on 
the villages and mills. More than $2,000,000 
was spent during 1946 and 1947 replacing 
machinery and rearranging the machinery 
layout in Plant No. 1. About $250,000 was 
expended in repairing the village streets: 
houses and building 32 new houses. An ad- 
ditional $500,000 was set aside to replace 
400: old looms with the latest type and to 


replace old type drawing machinery. A 


recreational hall for employees of the-plants 
has been constructed, also. 


TALLAPOOSA, GA.-—The American Thread 
Co. is planning to transfer 25,000 spindles 
and accompanying equipment from its plant 
in Fall River, Mass., to its Tallapoosa unit. 
The transfer will leave 78,000 spindles in 
the Fall River plant, and will increase the 
total at the Georgia-plant to 42,500. 


LEXINGTON, N. C.—Contracts have been 
awarded for construction of a 30 by 75-foot 
two-story extension to the picker building at 
Barbet Mills and for a new reinforced con- 
crete dye house 75 by 200 feet, designed for 
a second floor. The present dye house will 
be converted to the use of packaged yarn 
dyeing. The mill improvements are under 


the supervision of Lockwood Greene Engi- 


neers, Inc. 


DaLLas, TEX.—The R. D. Hughes Indus- 
tries, Inc., of Dallas has purchased West 
Mills, Inc., West, Tex., from Horvath Mills 
of New York for approximately $350,000. 
Chairman of the board is W. L. Moody, 
III, of Galveston, Tex.; president is R. D. 
Hughes, Dallas, and secretary is A. W. 
Phillips, Jr., Dallas. J. P. Moses, who was 
manager of West Mills, Inc., will be gen- 
eral manager in charge of operations of the 
plant which in the future will be known as 


West Cotton Mills. 


CATEECHEE, S, C.—Norris Mfg. Co. has 
awarded a contract for a 200-ton refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning system for its 
spinning room to Air Engineering Co. of 
Charlotte, N. C. The estimated cost 1s $150.- 
000 and J. E. Sirrine Co. are engineers for 
the project. 


New York, N. Y.—J. E. Bassill, presi- 
dent of North American Rayon Corp. and 
American Bemberg Corp. announced May 6 
that the boards of directors of the two firms 
and the Office of Alien Property have re- 
tained the engineering firm of Sanderson & 
Porter, New York, to conduct an engineer- 
ing survey which is the necessary prelimi- 
nary for a prospectus in connection with the 
sale of the stock of the companies held by 
the Attorney General. At the annual organ- 
ization mectings of the two firms’ boards of 
directors May 12 all officers of the two 
corporations were re-elected, 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Deering, Milliken. & 
Co. has revealed plans for construction of a 
large rayon finishing plant in this vicinity. 
The firm currently has under construction a 
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large plant between Anderson and Pendle- 
ton, the fifth plant to be constructed by the 
company in five years. 


DANVILLE, VA.—Dan. River Mills re- 
cently launched a new public relations pro- 
gram aimed at acquainting citizens of Dan- 
ville and vicinity with what is being accom- 
plished at the plant. Various civic organiza- 
tions will be entertained at dinners at which 
time key administrative officials will give 
brief summations of what the mills are do- 
ing. The firm is now employing 12,000 
people, the largest payroll in its history. 


AuGustA, Ga.—It is reported that a plant 
to weave spun glass into cloth for insulating 
material is to be established here by the 


Augusta weaving division of Aiken Mills, 


Inc. The old Singleton ,Silk Mill building 
has been leased for five years and 50 looms 
are to be installed and 100 employees hired 


for the test to determine the feasibility of | 


the plan. 


Troy, N. €.—Smitherman Cotton Mills 
recently completed ihstallation of a $20,000 


humidifying system. Other improvements re- 


cently accomplished include installation of 
fluorescent lights and the installation of new 
drawing frames. A new machine shop with 
latest machinery and a modern supply room 
is housed in the basement that was excavated 
for that purpose. Ample room is provided 
for storage. Two 150 h.p. boilers are to be 
installed in the near future. 


GASTONIA, N. C.-—Full-scale three-shift 
operations have just begun in the newly- 
built plant of Associated Spinners, Inc., 
and the use of a revolutionary spinning 
process is expected to produce fine worsted 
yarn at prices five to 20 per cent less than 
yarn made on conventional machinery. Mil- 
ton E. -Tager of New York, president, de- 
scribes the new process as “the only major 
advance in manufacturing worsted yarn in 
several decades.”’ 


GASTONIA, N. C. — Installation of new 
machinery and construction of a refreshment 
stand for employees is underway at the 
Ridge Plant of Textiles, Inc. The refresh- 
ment room, which will have walls of glass 
brick, will be 20 by 22 feet. Installation has 
already started on new long-draft carding 
and spinning machinery at the plant. The 
building program at the Ridge unit is part 
of an over-all modernization program of the 
firm, which plans to improve all of its 
plants. 


New Yor«k, N. Y. — Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co., Inc., reports for the first quarter 
ended April 3, 1948, net income, after fed- 
eral income taxes, of $902,406. These earn- 
ings, after preferred dividends, equal $1.39 
per share on the 618,218 shares of common 
stock outstanding on the new basis, which 
reflects the recent doubling of the number 
of common shares. Earnings for the cor- 
responding period of 1947 were $505,610, 
equivalent to 75 cents per share on the new 
basis. Sales for the first quarter increased to 
$20,702,854 from $19,133,619 for the 


fourth of 1947 and compare with sales of 
$13,188,734 for the first quarter of 1947. 
This is the highest sales volume for any 
quarter in the company’s history. At a meet- 
ing of the board of directors May 5 the reg- 
ular quarterly preferred dividend of $1.50 
per share and a regular quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents per share on common stock, 
equivalent to $1 per share on the old basis, 
were declared payable June 1, 1948, to 
stockholders of record May 17, 1948. 


OPELIKA, ALA.—Opelika Textile Mills, 
Inc., has under construction six units of 36 
apartments of frame with asbestos. siding. 
Each apartment will be five rooms with all 
modern conveniences. A playground for 
children will be located within the imme- 
diate vicinity of the apartments. 


ALA.—Buck Creek Cotton Mills 
has recently installed 10,000 new spindles 
and 500 looms. All cloth room, picker and 
opening room machinery has been improved 
and fluorescent lights have been installed 
throughout the plant. 


COLUMBIANA, ALA. — Fred: W. Phillips 
and associates have begun construction of .a 
new textile plant here. The plant will utilize 
9,792 spindles and 280 looms to produce 
soft-filled sheetings. It is to be a division of 
Valley Mills which is now in operation at 
Siluria, Ala. The new firm is capitalized at 
$450,000. Officers are Fred F. Phillips, pres- 
ident and purchasing agent; H. M. Johnson, 
executive vice-president; A. R. Thornton, 
vice-president; and T. E. Jones, secretary. 


Perzer, S. C—Pelzer Mills, a subsidiary 
of the Kendall Co., is featured in the April 
issue of Parks Parables, a monthly publica- 
tion of the Parks-Cramer Co, The entire. 16- 
page issue is devoted to the two Pelzer 
plants and contains a number of illustra- 
tions. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Textron Incorporated 
and subsidiary companies report consolidat- 
ed net earnings of $1,962,859 for the quar- 
ter ended March 27, 1948, after minority 
interests and appropriation of $1,000,000 
for contingency reserves, equal after allow- 
ance for preferred dividends to $1.67 per 
share on the 1,132,631 shares of common 
stock outstanding at the end of the quarter. 
At March 27, 1948, the reserve for contin- 
gencies totaled $4,000,000. Consolidated net 
sales for the first quarter of 1948 were $32,- 
809,944, excluding inter-company and inter- 
divisional sales, compared with $32,288,257 
in the first quarter of 1947. Directors of the 
firm on May 5 declared a quarterly dividend 
of 25 cents a share and an extra dividend of 
25 cents a share on the common stock of the 
corporation, payable on July 15, 1948. to 
stockholders of record as of the close of 
business on June 15, 1948. 


New York, N. Y.—Estimated consoli 
dated net earnings of United Merchants and 
Manufacturers, Inc., for the nine months 
ended March 31, 1948, were $18.760,000. 
it was reported at a reecnt executive meet- 
ing. After provision for preferred dividends, 
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COTTON RAYON WOOL SILK - NYLON 


Plans and designs for all types of 
projects related to the textile 
industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 


For 


tion studies, machinery layouts, 
air-conditioning, power and water 
filtration plants,and other phases 


BETTER RESULTS 


of textile engineering. | 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


IwCcCORPORAT ED 


Orchiiects and On gin eers 


ATLANTA 


TWENTY-NINE YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE 
IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 


“Made their way by the: 
way they are made’ 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO. 


Phone 2-3037 GREENSBORO,N.C. P.O. Box 1536 


STODGHILL & COMPANY 


In Slashing 


The Size 
Vhat Satisfies 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Your Southern Source for 


SPINNING & TWISTING 


All Styles and Types 
H&B WHITIN DRAPER 


Complete Bolster Service 


SACO -LOWELL FALES & JENKS 
* 


Spinning and Twisting Rings and’ Holders 
BOBBIN GEARS 
* 


Manufacturers of All Types of Cast Tooth and 
Cut Gears for Carding and Spinning 


THE FINEST THE INDUSTRY AFFORDS 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
V Check Us for Quality 


VY Check Us for Service 
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WHY YOU GET 
EVEN 
ACCURATE 

DEPENDABLE 
FEEDING 
with the NEW 

and IMPROVED 
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PAT. NOS. 2,258,035-2,426,794 


METAL FEED APRONS 


You modernize—and economize — 
with these improved KNOTWOOD Metal 
Feed Aprons. Every single feature of this 
precision equipment has been designed 
for one thing alone-- continuous, profit- 
able production. For instance: 


KNOTWOOD APRONS DO NOT SPLINTER. 
THEIR ALL-METAL. REINFORCED CONSTRUCTION IS 
RESISTANT TO FIRE AND ACID. AND 
MAKES FOR EASY, ECONOMICAL MAINTENANCE. 


The new KNOTWOOD Aprons have been 
thoroughly tested and approved by lead- 
ing mills. Their smooth, positive drive, 
simple, efficient construction and long 
life mean more and better production at 
less cost. 


Built, installed and serviced in our 
Charlotte plant and offices. 


7 


Southern Knotwood Apron Company 


Branch of Emmons Loom Harness Company 


1182 West Fourth St. Charlotte 1, North Carolina 


GEORGE A. FIELD, Manager 


MILL NEWS 


these earnings were equivalent to $4.80 pe 
share on 3,885,855 shares of outstandin; 


common stock. For the nine months ended . 


March 31, 1947, the company reported con 
solidated net earnings of $16,814,000, equa! 
after preferred dividends to $4.27 per shar 
on 3,894,709 shares of common stock then 
outstanding. Total merchandise sales (in 
cluding inter-company transactions) amount 
ed to $193,606,000 for the nine months 
ended March 31, 1948, compared with 
$174,410,000 for the nine months ended 
March 31, 1947. These figures do not in- 
clude business done by United Factors Corp 
whose volume rose 31 per cent over the 
1947 period. 


New York, N: Y.—Reeves Bros., Inc., 
and subsidiaries, earned a consolidated net 
proht of $4,197,452, equal ‘to $3.69 per 
share on the outstariding common stock, for 
the nine-month period ended March 31, 
1948. This compares with consolidated net 
profit of * $3,054,498, equal to $2.69 per 
share, for the corresponding period ended 


‘March 31, 1947. Consolidated net sales for 


the nine months totaled $51,831,154 as 
compared with $37,232,644 for the nine 
months ended March 31, 1947. Consolidated 
profit before provision for federal and state 
income taxes, for the nine months ended 
March 31, 1948, amounted to $6,843,678. 
For the three months ended March 31, 1948, 
consolidated net profit amounted to $1,927,- 
455, equal to $1.69 per share, as against 
$1,508,367, equal to $1.33 per share, for 
the Dec. 31, 1947, quarter and $890,185, 
or 78 cents per share, for the March 31, 
1947, quarter. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—Textiles, Inc., has 
declared a special dividend of 50 cents a 
share on the $1-par common stock payable 
May 15 to stock of record May 1. This stock 
is on a $2 annual regular dividend basis. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — American Viscose 
Corp. reports for the quarter ended March 
31 met income of $7,057,446 after all 
charges and taxes, equal after preferred divi- 
dend. requirements, to $3.30 a common 
share, against $4,030,895, or $1.82 a share, 
for the same quarter in 1947. Dr. Frank H. 
Reichel, chairman and president, announced 
that the new acetate rayon yarn facilities of 
the firm at Meadville, Pa., are expected to 
be in full operation during the last few 
months of 1948. 


McKINNEY, Tex.—The McKinney plant 
of Texas Textile Mills was almost complete- 
ly destroyed May 3 when a tornado swept 
through the city. Bryan Miller, vice-presi- 
dent, estimated it probably -would take a 
year to rebuild the plant, and that the firm 
planned to start the work as soon as possi- 


ble. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—A regular quarterly 
dividend of 37% cents per share on the 
common stock, payable June 1, 1948, to 
stockholders of record on May 5, 1948, has 
been declared by directors of Burlington 
Mills Corp, Quarterly dividends of $1 per 
share on the four per cent preferred stock, 
8744 cents per share on the 314 per cent 
preferred stock, and 87 cents per share on 
the 31. per cent second preferred stock were 
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‘iso declared payable on June 1 to stock- 
olders of record at the close of business on 
fay 5, 1948. 


ABERDEEN, N. C.—The Aberdeen plant 
f Colonial Mills is nearing completion and 
; expected to be put into operation about 
he first of August. When completed and 
perating the plant will employ about 500 
yersons: 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Exterior con- 
struction work is about 95 per cent com- 
Bpiete and approximately 70 per cent of the 
Bequipment has been installed in the $20,- 
9000,000 E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Binc., nylon yarn plant here. The plant 1s 
Bscheduled to start production in early Sum- 


mer. 


Mooresvit_e, N. C.—Mooresville Mills 
has announced plans to establish a $500,000 
recreation program for its employees. The 
project, to be known as the Mooresville 
Foundation, will include a swimming pool, 
gymnasium, lounge building and a large 


auditorium. Fred Holt, former high school 


principal and coach in Mooresville, has 
| been named director of the recreation pro- 


gram. 


3 


MACON, Ga.—Bibb Mfg. Co. announced 
| April 29 a curtailment of production in its 
| nine cotton textile mills. The company stat- 


ed the cut in production was due to a hold- 


> up in shipping instructions in certain lines 
of goods. 


SHELBY, N. C.—A contract has been 
awarded for construction of a $20,000 addi- 
tion to Ora Mill Co. here. The plant pro- 


_ duces specialties, utilizing 7,116 spindles 


and 224 looms. 


New York, N. Y.—Collins & Aikman 
Corp. and subsidiary (excluding Canadian 
subsidiary) reports a net profit of $338,800 
after federal and state income taxes for the 
fiscal year ended Feb. 28, 1948. This is 
equal to 60 cents per share on the common 
stock and compares with a net of $3,628,935 
for the fiscal year ended March 1, 1947, 
equivalent to $6.36 per share on the com- 
mon stock. Feb. 28, 1948, the company’s 
surplus aggregated $13,989,856 as compared 
with $14,265,100 at March 1, 1947. 


SPINDALE, N. C.—Construction is under- 
way on a three-story addition to Stonecutter 


Mills Corp. to be used for manufacturing | 
and office space. The building is expected 
to be completed by the first of the year and 
will add about 100,000 square feet of floor 
Space to the plant. 


WINCHESTER, VA. — Business of Win- 
chester Woolen Mill Co., one of Virginia's 
oldest textile establishments, is in the proc- 
ess of voluntary liquidation following a 
vote of stockholders to suspend operations. 
A backlog of orders for student sportswear 
and men’s suitings will be filled, it was 
Stated, but no new orders are being taken. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The Brandon Corp. 
has acquired a tract of land on Birnie Street 
here but corporation officials have announc- 
ed no plans for expansion or new construc- 
tion on the property. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—The board of directors 
of Ottaray Textiles. Inc., states there will 
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be no change in ownership or management 
of the firm occasioned by the death of 
President H. J. Haynesworth, Jr. The new 
Haynesworth Mill will be completed and 
put into operation without ownership 
change, it was announced. Robert S. Small 
of Greenville, vice-president, “has assumed 
direction of the firms pending a directors’ 
meeting to elect new officers. 


SYLACAUGA, ALA.—Net incéme of. Avon- 
dale Mills for the eight months ended Dec. 
31, 1947, amounted to $2,072,513, before 
dividends. Total dividends amounted to 
$445,500; $67,500 on the preferred stock 
and $378,000 on the common. Sales and 
other income for the eight-month period 
reached $42,735,777. 


MERIDIAN, Miss. — The Meridian City 
Council has taken action toward acquiring 
a 6,000-spindle cotton mill, employing 400 


workers with a weekly payroll of $10,000. 


The city is applying to the Mississippi agri- 
cultural and industrial board for a “‘certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity authoriz- 
ing the city of Meridian to acquire land and 
erect a building suitable for establishing a 
cotton mill in the city.”’ Meridian would 
provide the land and building for a New 
York cotton mill firm, being repaid through 
rent collected from the company. 


CHILDERSBURG, ALA,—Officials of Beau- 
nit Mills, Inc., have completed negotiations 
for a ten-year $7,500,000 loan to finance the 
new 10,000,000-pound capacity viscose fila- 
ment rayon yarn plant under construction 
here. It is reported that the entire output 
of the Childersburg plant will be consumed 
by Beaunit's weaving and knitting mills. 


Ditton, S$. C.—Combers and new long- 
draft roving machinery is to be installed 
soon at Carolina Mills, Inc. The installation 
will enable the plant, now producing card- 
ed yarns, to spin up to 55s combed, it is re- 
ported. 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. — Bids. have 
been received for construction of a two- 
story addition, 78 by 119 feet, at Park Yarn 
Mills Co. J. E. Sirrine Co.; Greenville, S. 
C., are engineers for the project. 


HARTWELL, GA. — Textron Southern, 
Inc., plans to construct a new 240 box- 
loom rayon throwing and weaving plant at 
Hartwell for the production of fine rayon 
fabrics, Royal Little, president of Textron, 
Inc., announced. The new plant will be a 
modern one-story windowless, air-condi- 
tioned building containing over 100,000 
square feet of floor space, and, with its 
equipment, will cost in excess of $2,000,- 
000. The plant will employ about 300 peo- 
ple with an estimated annual payroll of 
$500,000. 


ALTAVISTA, VA.—Burlington Mills Corp. 
is negotiating for the purchase of a 600- 
acre tract of land just south of Altavista. 
J. C. Cowan, Jr., president, stated Burling- 
ton has no plans for an immediate building 
program if the property is purchased. 
Burlington operates the Altavista Mills at 
Altavista. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—At a special meeting 
to be held June 15, stockholders of Mount 
Vernon-Woodberry Mills will vote on a 


proposed four-for-one stock split-up. They 
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Your investment in anti-friction bearings 
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your investigating the possible savings 
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High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


TONED 


High grade, high volatile steam 
i by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


High fusion coking coal for 
and pulverizer use from Wyom- 
ing Co.,W.Va., onthe Vgn. Ry. 


Kentucky 
Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


(CHARMCO) 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from the Fire 
Creek Seam in Greenbrier County, 
W.Va., originating on the N.F.&G.R.R. 


ANTHRACITE — Hazle Brook Premium 
« Raven Run 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


BRANCHES: 
BLUEFIELD. W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CINCINNATI NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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will consider an amendment to the com- 
pany’s certificate of incorporation permitting 
a reduction of the par value of the common 
stock from $20 to $5 per share. 


CoLtuMBIA, S. C—The first automatic 
picker lap handling installation in the tex- 
tile industry is now-in full operation at 
Columbia: Mills Co. It was developed by 
P. O. M. Co. and Werner Textile Con- 


sultants, Inc. The outstanding feature of: 


this system is, that picker laps are trans- 
ported fully automatically between — the 
picker and card rooms. In addition, a num- 
ber of features are incorporated which are 
said to improve quality, reduce waste, fa- 
cilitate production control and free aisles 
and passages which are usually clogged up 
with lap trucks. Another advantage con- 
cerns the reduction of the work load of the 
picker tender and the fact that the job of 
lap hauling is eliminated. The weight of 
the lap have been considerably increased 
since practically no manual handling and 
lifting of the lap no longer is required. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Burlington Mills 
Corp. reports consolidated net sales for the 
six months ended March 27, 1948, of $134,- 
700,206 and net profit of $13,105,443. The 
profits are after deducting state, federal 
and foreign income taxes and after increas- 
ing inventory reserve by, $1,000,000. After 
providing for dividends on preferred stock, 
these earnings are equivalent to $3.58 on 
each of the 3,502,576 common: shares out- 
standing. The six months’ sales volume, 
which is the largest in the company’s his- 
tory, represents a 22 per cent increase over 
the first six months of 1947, when sales 
were $110,306,278. Profits after reserves 
for taxes for the first six months of the 
1947 fiscal year amounted to $12,613,476, 
which after providing for dividends on pre- 
ferred stock were equivalent to $3.50. per 
common share then outstanding. 


MORRILTON, ARK. — Morrilton Cotton 
Mills has been purchased by Arkansas Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., a newly organized firm 
capitalized at $1,000,000, and facilities of 
the mill will be expanded and converted 
immediately. The firm will change from 
manufacture of numbered duck fabric to a 
corduroy weaving mill. The buildings will 
be remodeled and enlarged and new ma- 
chinery will be installed as rapidly as possi- 
ble, with the new firm taking possession in 
July. Orders of the Morrilton mill will be 
filled before the new owners take charge. 
Three shifts will be operated daily after the 
changeover. Employees were notified by C. 
V. Hoke, former owner, that the mill has 
changed hands. George Hoke, superintend- 
ent, will be retained in an advisory capacity 


with the new company. Incorporators of the 


new firm are Nightingale Richmond. of 
Staunton, Va., Charles H. Merriman, Jr., 
of Charlottesville, Va., and Samuel Y. 
Austin, Jr., of Waynesboro, Va. 


CLEVELAND, OH10—Directors of Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp. at a meeting May 13 de- 
clared a dividend of 75 cents per share on 
common stock of the corporation, payable 
June 11, 1948, to shareholders of record 
May 24, 1948. All officers of the corpora- 
tion were re-elected. 
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PINS and LAGS 


«BEATER 
we Way, LAG, 


‘S'NCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


it means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of ,experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & C0., 303 3rd Ave, Newark, W. J. 


hd 


Cole has 


been designing and erecting 


For nearly a century, 


elevated tanks for the textile 


industry. Mill engineers know 


é 
4 
¢¥ ~ 


from. experience that Cole 
tanks deliver the most depend- 
able water service for sprinkler 


systems and general use, with 


the very lowest maintenance 


cost. Call on Cole for assist- 


ance with your problems. 


Write for the latest Cole 
cataloge—‘TANK TALK” 


Established 1854 


CYLINDERS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


VESSELS TANES 
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More Distinction — Quick Identification —- Wider Public Ac- 
quaintanceship—Greater Security Against Loss—By Using 


Printed 


Sealing Tapes 


They lift your package appearance above the aver- 
age-— give it individuality. And HENLEY can 
serve you well—-from creating a distinctive design 
to supplying exactly the type of tape most suitable ~ 
for your purposes. Rely on all HENLEY tapes for 
strong base material and high adhesive quality, in 
such variety as— 

Kraft Tapes—Plain or Printed 

Cellulose Tapes, Transparent and in Colors 
Cloth Tape—Reinforced Tape 
Waterproof and Specialty Tapes 
Sealing Tape Machines 


Immediate Response to Inquiries 


Please Address High Point Office 


HENLEY 


Former! 


PARKER PAPER CO. 


Company 
Charlotte, N.C. HIGH POINT, N.C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. 
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uniform draftiné: 


CROSSWISE RiGiDITy 


Dayeo A 
: Aprons don’ 
Specially on’t 


cleamine compress or. wri kle 
face m« waste t inside; or dis. 
less cleare rity of Ort on the outside 
greater uniform. 


NEUTRAL CORD 


E UNIFORM THICKNESS 
tach Dayco Apron con- is finishet 
tains specially processed 


Dayco. 
of an inch plus 


rafting 


aytex Fortified Cord 
providing greater strength 


or minus - 
efficient d 


The above are but a few of the many reasons leading mill 
men insist on Dayco, Long Draft Aprons for every frame 
in their spinning rooms. 


Important, too, is their nonstretch feature that keeps 


and, 
in addition, 


every them on the frames when you start up. Nondirectional 
pAYCO Daycos can be put on either way. They are manufactured 
APRON without laps or splices and are finished smooth inside 


without rib. 


piichnon Dayco Long Draft Aprons are designed to handle natural 
of or synthetic fibers better, more economically. If you aren't 


Gee using Daycos on your frames, it will pay you to write for 
is teste . 
Each Dayce < ane for single additional information, or have one of our textile machine 
meet ae ' ron systems. an a accessory engineers call on you. He can show you addi- 
or double si held to 64. ional wavs sa ical lucti f better vy: Write 
liameters are tional ways to economical production of better yarn. rite 


ason Dayco 


are The Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio, or Textile Division 
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nt more um 


—Main Sales Office, Woodside Building, Greenville, 5S. C. 
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William D.. Carter has been appointed 
superintendent of Seaboard Mills plant ot 
1’ S. Rubber Co. textile division at Bur- 
lington, N. C. Mr. Carter has 33 years ex- 
perience in the textile industry, and for 24 
vears was with Marshall Field & Co.'s man- 
ufacturing division as joint manager of its 
textile mulls. 


Thomas F. Parks, formerly with Collins 
g Aikman Corp., Bristol, R. 1., has become 
associated with. William Whitman Co., Inc., 

assistant wool buyer and will make his 
headquarters at the Whitman companys 
Boston, Mass., office at 78 Chauncy Street. 


Buckley) Whitlatch, native of Albemarle 
County, N. C., has joined: the staff of the 
Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottes- 
ville’ Va. as a member of the division of 
mechanical -engineering.. Mr. Whitlatch re- 
cently returned to. this country from Oxford 
University, England, where he was a Rhodes 
Scholar. James H. 
joined the J. T. T. mechanical engineering 
Mr. Bellingham is a native of 
Rochester, N. Y.. and 1s a 1947 graduate ot 
the University of Rochester. 


Bellingham also has 


division. 


Walter Dillard has resigned his position 
with California Cotton Mills, Uniontown, 
Ala., to accept the presidency of a newly- 
formed mill, The Evangeline Textile Mulls, 
with headquarters at Ville Platt, La 


A. W. Ricks, former technician 
crest. Malls, Spray, N. C., 1s 
superintendent . at 
Uniontown, Ala. 


at Field- 
assistant 


Cotton Mills, 


now 
Calitornia 


Bernard Crowe, formerly overseer of de 
signing at Elm City Mills, LaGrange, Ga 
has resigned tO accept a p sition. in Hart- 
well, Ga. Mr. Crowe Was succeeded by Rob 
ett Whitley, formerly in the plant's depart 
ment of standards. 

Harris of Forest City, N. C., 
Abraham 
Erlanger Textile Sch larship 
and will begin his academic studies inthe 
North Carolina State College School of Tex 


tiles, Raleigh, in September. The scholarship 


Billie Steve 
has’ been. selected ‘to 


ind Charles 


rece1rve the 


LS Valued at and COVeTS fous VYCats 


of college training 


William Fraser. t: 


easurer. of | P. Stevens 


& Co., will head the solicitation of Manhat- 
tans textile industry tm the Greater New 
York Fund's 1948 campaign. A commuttes 
headed by Jackson E. Spears, vice-president 


of National 
solicit. silks. 
the tund 


Mallinson Fabrics Corp., will 


rayons and concerns: for 


varn 
Others on this committee are Sy! 


van Gotshal, partner, Wel Gotshal & Men- 
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has been associated with the firm for 


ges; August Rosendale, treasurer, B. WwW. 
Bates Piece Dye Works, Inc.; John Fox, 


president, Fox Wells & Co.; William 


O'Donovan, manager, Filament Yarn Sales 
Division, Celanese Corp. of America, and 
James Campion, also of Celanese Corp, 


Chal L. White of Charlotte, N. C., has 
heen appointed direct factory representative 
in. North Carolina and Virginia for the 
Marquette Metal Products Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. John J. Hallissy, Lowell, Mass., 1s 
the company's new representative in New 
England. 


Dr. Edwin A. Robinson, formerly in 
charge of the textile rayon section of Nopco 
Chemical Co. sales department, has been 
appointed an assistant vice-president of the 


- firm and will be in charge of all laboratories, 


sales development and market development 
departments of the industrial division. 


Sidney Cox, formerly foreman of examin- 
ing at Fieldcrest. Mills, Inc., woolen mull at 
Spray, N. C., has joined M. T. Stevens & 
Sons at Rockingham, N. C., as foreman of 
burling and mending. 


William R. Muller, 
who is associated with 
the Jacobs interests in 
Danielson, Conn., and 
Charlotte, N. C., has 
been named vice-pres- 
ident and sales man- 
ager of Jacobs Rubber 
Products, Inc. The as- 
signment made 
for the purpose of ex- 
panding the company's production of nat- 
ural and synthetic rubber products for gen- 
eral industrial and textile applications. 


Charles S. Underwood, formerly connect- 
ed- with Brookside Mills, Inc., 1s joining the 
William Whitman Co., Inc., June | as vice- 
president in charge of the cotton and rayon 
fabrics division. . .. Bert E. Schroeder, who. 
OVeT 
20 years, will become manager of the gray 
goods department of the cotton and rayon 
fabrics division and will concentrate on ex- 
panding this phase .of the company’s bust- 
ness. 


H. A. (Hank) Mitchell, sales repre- 
sentative for A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., has 
been elected president of the Spartanburg, 
S. Rotary Club. 

Benjamin Cone of Greensboro, N. C., 
Robert J. Gurney of Gastonia, N. C., Wil- 
liam W. Goodman of Memphis, Tenn.,, 
Bernard. Werthan.ot..Nashville, Tenn.,.and 


Israel Rogosin of Weehawken, N. J., all 
nationally. known textile executives, have 
been named on a.19-man textile committee 
to mobilize support for the $250,000,000 
United Jewish Appeal for refugees, over- 
seas needs and Palestine. Joseph Schulman, 
Schulman-Abrash, is national chairman of 
the U. J. A. textiles division. 


J. Hansen, secretary-treasurer of 
Iselin-Jefferson Co., Inc., was elected chatr- 
man of the financial group of the Assocta- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York, at the recent annual meeting and din- 
net of the group. Mr. Hansen succeeds 
Harold R. Elliot of Wellington Sears Co., 
who has held the post of chairman since the 
organization meeting in 1934. Mr. Hansen 
also is a charter member of the group orig- 
inally representing the old firm of Bliss, 
Fabyan & Co., Inc. 


M. Gilbert Hopkins has been appointed 
as a sales engineer for the. Rodney Hunt 
Machine Co., Orange, Mass., makers of tex- 
tile wet finishing machinery. Mr. Hopkins, 
associated with the firm 1937, has 
both assisted in co-ordinating the design 
and development and been in charge of mill 
tests for new equipment. 


since 


G. M. Olmstead, formerly with the sales 
force of Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
at Worcester, Mass., has been transferred to 
the firm's Southern sales headquarters. at 
Charlotte, N. C. He replaces Thomas P. 
Graham, who now is associated with Char 
lotte Supply Co. 


Louis M. Saxon is now manager «ot 
Aponaug Mfg. Co., West Point, Miss. Te 
succeeds Edgar L. Israel, resigned: Prior to 
joining Aponaug Mr. Saxon secoul 
shift superintendent for Southern Spinniny: 
Co. at Nashville, Tenn. 


Lawrence A. Appley, vice-president ot 
Montgomery Ward & Co., has been appotnt- 
ed president of the American Management 
Association and Alvin E. Dodd, A. M. A. 
president for the past 12 years, has been 
named to the newly created post of honorary 
president. Mr. Appley will leave Mont- 
gomery Ward July 1 to assume his new 
duties. 


George G. Sommaripa has joined the staff 
of the American Standards Association as 
head of the national standardization work 
on consumer goods. Mr. Sommaripa has had 
considerable experience in the textile in- 
dustry as well as in general administration. 
He was vice-president and director of plan- 
ning and research for the Silk Association 
of America from 1926 to 1933, served as 
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assistant deputy administrator for the tex- 
tile and leather industries for the N. R. A. 
in 1935, and carried. out a study of the 
technological progress in the silk, rayon, 
cotton and wool industries for the U. S. 
Department of Labor in 1936. 


John I. Smith and David R. LaFar, tex- 
tile executives of Greenville, S. C., and 
Gastonia, N. C., respectively, have been 
nominated for the presidency of the David- 
son College Alumni Asséciation. 


Bernard M. Cone, prominent textile ex- 
ecutive of Greensboro, N. C., recently was 


honored by students of the eighth grade’ 


class at Proximity School who voted him as 
the outstanding citizen of Greensboro and 
Guilford County because of his contribution 
to the cultural and industrial life of the 
city. 


Stanley H. Rose has been appointed sales 
promotion manager of the Celanese Corp. 
of America’s woven fabrics division. He 
was advertising manager of Aralac, Inc., 
from 1942 until that company was sold re- 
cently. 


C. McD. Carr, vice-president of American 
Enka Corp., has been elected president of 
the Southern Society in New’ York City. 


Harold S. Tate, chief of the Textile Di- 
vision of the Economic and Scientific Sec- 
tion of S. C. A. P. in Tokyo, Japan, has 
resigned and will enter the service of the 
Chinese Government as a technical textile 
advisor. Mr. Tate for 16 years was con- 
nected with Clemson College, Clemson, 


Howard J. Smith has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the resale chemicals sec- 
tion of Grasselli Chemicals Department of 


% 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del... . Henry F. Koll was named 
manager of the Grasselli department district 
office at Charlotte, N. C. 


Dr. D. P. Morgan joined The Mathieson 
Alkali Works May 15 as administrator of 
research and development. He formerly was 
connected with W. R. Grace & Co., New 
York, in charge of chemical market research 
and development. 


Leonard Shapiro, formerly research direc- 
tor for Alrose Chemical Co., has become 
associated with Synthron, Inc., Ashton, R. 
I., as research director. 


Albert H. Gordon, a partner in Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., has been elected a director 
of Burlington Mills Corp. 


A. Dewey Carter, president of Carter 
Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., a division of A. 
B. Carter, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., was mar- 
ried April 24 to Jean Murry at Greenville, 
a: &. 


T. L. Ellis, formerly overseet of spinning 
at Calvine Mills, Charlotte, N. C., is now 
assistant overseer of spinning with Gaffney 


(S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


William W. Carter, Greenville, S. C., has 
retired as president of Fiske-Carter Con- 
struction Co. after 40 years service with the 
firm. In. the interest of efficiency the admin- 
istrative offices of the firm are to be moved 
from Worcester, Mass., to Greenville and 
the name changed to Fiske-Carter Construc- 
tion Co. of South Carolina. New officers of 
the corporation are W. L. G. MacKenzie, 
Spartanburg, S. C., president; W. T. Adams, 
Greenville, secretary-treasurer; S$. L. Rhodes, 
and M. B. Phipps, Worcester, and A. M. 
Lander, Jr., Spartanburg, all named vice- 
presidents and assistant secretary. 


A. D. Asbury, textile engineer and part- 


f Publix Shirt Corp. at La Fayette, Ga. Front row, left to right: T. M. Fleming. 


ner in J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., 
has been elected president of the Greenville 
Rotary Club. Mr. Asbury succeeds Alan B. 
Sibley, vice-president and treasurer of Jud- 
son Mills, Greenville, and treasurer of Lau- 
rens (S. C.) Cotton Mills. Mr. Sibley auto- 
matically becomes vice-president of the Ro- 
tary Club of Greenville. | 


J. M. Spearman, superintendent of the 
Arial (S$. C.) plant of Alice Mfg. Co., has 
retired after 50 years in the textile business. 


S. H. Harris has been appointed agent 
and superintendent of the Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co. plant at Piedmont, Ala. Mr. 
Harris succeeds George P. Haslam, Sr., re- 
tired. . . . Another plant promotion was 
that of C. B. Bennett as manager of the 
roving yarns division and assistant superin- 
tendent. 


William M. Pittendreigh, formerly assist- 
ant superintendent of the gray mill of Rie- 
gel Textile Corp. at Ware Shoals, S. C., has 
been appointed superintendent. 


P. S. Bailey, formerly vice-president, has 
been elected president and treasurer of Lydia 
Cotton Mills and Clinton Cotton Mills, 
Clinton, S. C., succeeding the late W. J. 
Bailey. Other officers of the two mills are: 
Clinton—George H. Cornelson, vice-presi- 
dent; W. C. Neely, secretary; and Robert 


Vance, assistant treasurer; Lydia—RMr. 


Cornelson, vice-president; J. D. Hairston, 
secretary; Mr. Neely, assistant secretary; 
and Mr. Vance, assistant treasurer. 


Morris S. Rostenthal, president of Stein, 
Hall & Co., recently was re-elected president 
of the National Council of American Im- 
porters. Among other officers known to the 
textile industry are: Robert W. Milbank, 
Jr., Milbank, Leaman & Co., woolens, a 
director; Jerome Kohlberg, Kane Import 
Corp.; Fred Leighton, Fred Leighton’s Mex- 
ican Imports; John H. Moore, John Hudson 


shipping clerk; E. A. Maddox, overseer of weaving; Weymon Harmon, policeman; J. C. Doran, seeond hand carding; J. F. Plexico, manager and 
superintendent; and Vernon Poore, second hand spinning. Standing, left to right: O. W. Strickland, second hand weaving; L. P. Lankford, second 
hand carding; W. 8S. Strickland, overseer of shop and yard; Albert Bowman, second hand spinning; Luther Bryson, second hand carding; C. L. 
Busbee, overseer of carding and spinning; Russell Parker, overseer of cloth room; and J. Forrest Jones, office manager. Not present when this picture 
was taken were J. Russell Fennell, assistant superintendent; Harrison Cordell, second hand weaving; James F. Green, second hand weaving; and 


Joseph Newton, second hand spinning. 


The Linwood plant has been in existence since 1892, when it was organized with funds collected by citizens of La Fayette and Chattanooga, 
Tenn. It later was sold to Consolidated Textile Corp., then to Exposition Cotton Mills of Atlanta, Ga. In 1941 it was purchased by Public, which 


uses the broadcloth output for fabrication in 27 shirt fabtories. 
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The plant now is operated on a three-shift basis six days a week. 
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Shown above are officials of Linwood Cotton Mills, a division 


Houghton Wool Tops 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


QOUGHTON 
WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


Write or Phone Our 
Sou, Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR 
Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, 


MAGNO-TRONIC DUAL SILVER POINT 
ELECTRODYNAMIC FLUORESCENT STARTER 


A fully automatic Thermal Relay (fluorescent starter) 
scientifically made to assure maximum economy of operation, 
greater reliability and more consistent performance. 

A thermostatic switch equipped with silver contacts, carbon 
resistor and nichrome heater coil, bonded in a ceramic insu- 
lating material of high dielectric strength. 

Industrial Electronics Corporation products are successfully 
serving industrial and commercial plants, municipalities, 
office buildings, stores, railroad terminals, shipyards, school- 
rooms ... wherever dependable lighting is demanded. 


The (SP-15-20) for use with either 15 or 20 watt lamps 
The (SP-30-40) for use with either 30 or 40 watt lamps 
The (SP-100) for use with 100 watt lamps 


Ask for descriptive literature 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CoRP. 
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SCISION BOBBINS 


Carefully gauged for accuracy . . . tested on cus- 
tomers’ own spindles . . . making certain that spindle 
hole from butt to tip is straight, round, and the 
different diameters concentric. 


Every New England Bobbin must be 
PRECISION 


Southern Representatives: 


THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


HENRY H. HERSEY ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
Norwood Place 443 Stonewall 8t., 5.W. 


Greenville, 8. C. P. O. Box 1982 
Atlanta, Ga. 


New 


BOBBIN SHUTTLE 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
NASHUA, New Hampshire 


Telephone: 2406 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Moore, Inc 3 and Roland Gsell, R. Gsell & 
Co., Inc.,. vice-presidents; Paul A. Straub, 
Paul A. Straub & Co., treasurer. 


Nathan Sheinman, president of Raycrest 
Mills. Pawtucket, R. I.. has taken over the 
management and the sole selling agency for 
Brookside Mills, Inc... Knoxville, Tenn. The 
New York office of Brookside has been 
moved from its former location on Church 
Street to 1071 Avenue of the Americas. 


Clyde M. Lassiter, 
left. has been appoint- 
ed Southern sales en- 
gineer by Bijur Lubri- 
cating Corp. of Lon 
island City, N. . Y. 
Operating out of 
Charlotte, N. C., Mr. 
Lassiter will contact 
textile mills in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. He will be 
available for consultation regarding the ap- 
plication of central lubricating systems to 
textile machinery. He formerly was asso- 
ciated with the Brown Instrument Division 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


Edward P. Killackey has been appointed 
an assistant treasurer of Celanese Corp. of 
America. Mr. Killackey recently was trans- 
ferred to the New York ofhice of the firm 
after serving since 1941 at the Cumberland, 
Md plant 


John. P.. Stevens, Jr., president of J. P. 
Stevens & Co... Inc.. has been elected a trus- 


tee of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


Robert Small ot Ottaray Textiles, Inc., 
recently was elected a director of South ‘Car- 
olina National Bank. Greenville. 


Walter L.. McNab has bene appointed 
sales representative in Tennessee and the 
northern section of Alabama and Georgia 
for Amalgamated Chemical Corp. of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Mr. McNab has been associated 


with the textile industry in the sale of 
chemicals and dyestuffs. for a number of 
years. He will make his headquarters at 


2657 Magnolia Avenue, Knoxville 15, Tenn. 


E. C. Horner has resigned as general 
overseer of the Oxford, N. C., cotton mill 
unit of Burlington Mills Corp. to become 
assistant superintendent of J. M. Odell Mfg 
Co. at Bynum, N. C. 


Herman F. Stuhr, Jr., has been transferred 
from the Front Royal, Va., plant of Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp. to the company’s plant at 
Nitro, Va., where he is technical assistant 
to the plant manager. 


H. B. Littlejohn, public relations director 
for the Kendall Co. plant at Camden, S. C., 
has been elected first vice-president of the 
Camden Lions Club. 


LL. ¥. Andrews, superintendent of Cedar- 
town (Ga.) Yarn Mills, Inc., last month 
was elected a city commissioner of Cedar- 
town. 


Benjamin L. Whittier, 
fabric development 
engineer with Mount 
Vernon-W oodhberry 
Mills, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md.. will 
the faculty of the 
North Carolina State 
College School of 
Textiles July L as 
head of the depart- 
ment of fabric development and construc- 
tion. Mr. Whittier will succeed Prot. 
Hart, who has been appointed director of 
instruction in the School of Textiles, effec- 
tive Sept. 1. 


H.-K. Hallett of Charlotte. N. C.: has 
heen elected president and a director of Pel- 
zer Mills, a wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
Kendall Co. Mr. Hallett succeeds Henry P, 
Kendall, who was elected chairman of the 


board. 


S. Reed Anthony, assistant manager of. the 
Staple sales division of American’ Viscos« 


Corp., 1s resigning June 1 to join Green- 


wood Mills, Inc. 


Clifford L. Hall has been appointed man- 
ager of the cotton yarns branch of Danville 
Knitting Mills, Bon Air, Ala. Mr. Hall pre- 
viously was connected with Callaway Mills 


and Bibb Mfg. Co. 


Edward C. Tompkins has retired as vice- 
president and production manager of P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., 
giving up these duties on the advice of his 
physicians. Prior to his’ retirement Mr. 
Tompkins was honored by plant employees 
at a special ceremony and presented many 
gifts. 


Benjamin S. Van Zile, well-known au- 
thority on soaps and detergents, has joined 
the research staff of the United States: Test- 
ing Co., Hoboken, N. J. Mr. Van Zile for 
many years was with Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., as supervisor of the analytical re- 
search division of the development depart- 
ment, specializing in synthetic detergents, 
soaps and cosmetics. At the annual 
stockholders. meeting of U. S. Testing Co. 
the following directors were elected: J. P. 
T. Armstrong, Belding Heminway Corticelli 


CLARK’S DIRECTORY of 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 


Pocket Edition 


Price $2.00 


New 1948 Edition 
now ready for mailing 


CLARK PUBLISHING Co. 
P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL COATINGS 


ADHESIVES 
MAINTENANCE MATERIALS 


All Purpose Textile Cleaner and degreaser. 


Non-inflammable, Non-toxic, will not injure 


the skin. 


other hazardous solvents. Will Remove oil 


spots from any fabric which water will not 


harm. 


SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


204 CITIZENS BANK BUILDING NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Replaces Varsol, Kerosene, and 
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Co.: F. G. Boye, U. S. Testing Co.; A. L. 
Brassell. U. S. Testing Co.; G. H. Conze, 
Susquehanna Mills, Inc:; Jarvis Cromwell, 
William Iselin & Co., Inc.; D. E. Douty, 
U. S. Testing Co.; B. C. Dunlop, American 
Bemberg Corp. and North American Rayon 
Corp.; William Fraser, J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc. Otto Froelicher, The Schwarzenbach 
Huber Co.; James A. Goldsmith, Hess, 
Goldsmith & Co., Inc.; W. H. Hubbard, 
William Skinner & Sons; Alexander F. Ix, 
Frank Ix & Sons, Inc.; James A. Linen, 
Time. Inc.; M. G. Lowenstein, Fennelly, 


Lowenstein, Engelhard & Pitcher; Henry E. 


Stehli, Stehli & Co., Inc.; H. O. Thayer, E. 
1 du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; and 
S. B. Walker, U. S. Testing Co. 


Harry L. Dalton, left, 
director of public rela- 
tions of the American 
Viscose Corp. and a 
member of its board 
of directors, has been 
appointed director of 
sales and public rela- 
tions for the concern. 
In the sales capacity 
he succeeds the late 
William B. Olmsted, Jr. Mr. Dalton joined 
American Viscose in 1925 as a member of 
the. Charlotte, N. C. sales office: He was 
made manager of the Charlotte office in 
1928, a post he held until October. 1946, 
when he was elected to the board of direc- 
tors and assumed the supervision of the 
Southern sales area. Mr. Dalton will make 
his headquarters in the company's. general 
offices in Philadelphia, Pa. At a meeting of 


the firms’ board of directors after the annual 
meeting of stockholders in Marcus Hook, 
Pa., May 3, Mr. Dalton was elected to. the 
position of vice-president in charge of sales 
and public relations. 


OBITUARY 


George D. Fryfogle, 70, superintendent 
of Brandon Mill, Greenville, S. C., died 
April 29 following a sudden illness. Sur- 
viving are his wifey a son and daughter, one 
brother and two sisters. 


Leo M. Bannon, 64, director and secre- 
tary of Mansfield (Mass.) Bleachery, died 
April 11. Mr. Bannon had been associated 
with Mansfield Bleachery for the past 35 
years and previously was with Union Bleach- 
ery at Greenville, S$. C. Surviving are hts 
wife, a son and two brothers. 


Harry J. Haynesworth, Jr., 48, Green- 
ville, S$. C., president and treasurer of Otta- 
ray Textiles, Inc., Anderson, $. C., died 
suddenly of a heart attack April 21 while 
on a business trip in New York City. Mr. 
Haynesworth received his textile training 
with the Victor-Monaghan and Judson Mills 
of Greenville and was a former vice-presi- 
dent of Burlington. Mills Corp., a position 
he held until the organization of Ottaray 
Textiles. Surviving are two sons, a brother 


and two sisters. 


Thomas W. Mullen, 68, of Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., and Richmond, Va., former 
vice-president of Rosemary Mfg. Co. of 
Roanoke Rapids, died April 26 at a Rich- 
mond hospital. Mr. Mullen became associ- 


tor of Dwight Mtg. ae 


ated with Rosemary Mfg. Co. in 1901 and 
retired last year. Surviving are his wife, a 
son, two daughters, two step-daughters and 
two brothers. 


Charles P. Curtis, 87, Boston, Mass.., 
former president of Lowell Bleachery, direc- 
Sharp Mtg. Co., 
New Bedford. Mass., and Boston & Roxbury 
Mill Corp., died last month. Surviving are 
his widow, two sons and a daughter. 


Russell C. Young, 50, Southern man- 
ager for Borne Scrymser Co. ‘of New Jersey 
with headquarters in Charlotte, N. C., died 
April 26 in a Charlotte hospital after an 
illness of several weeks. Survivors include 
his wife, 
brother. 


a daughter, two. sisters and a 


David B. Kanoy, Sr., 52, founder and 
president of Kanoy & Sons Machine Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., died April 29 of a heart 
attack in Washington, D. C. He leaves his 
widow and two. sons, who will continue to 
operate the company. 


Z. D. Cochrane, superintendent of Ro- 
berta Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C., died May 
12 after an illness of weeks. Mr 
Cochrane is survived by seven daughters 
and five sons. 


several 


William P. Leister, 71, who retired 
about six years ago after having served as 
superintendent of several units of Victor- 
Monaghan Co., Greenville, $. C., died re- 
cently at his home in Gastonia, N. C. Mr. 
Leister was associated with Victor-Monag- 
han’ for 30. years. Surviving are his widow, 


two sons and two daughters. 


TARCHES 
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EQUIPMENT 


Arnold, Hoffman Acquires 
Cincinnati Chemical Firm 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc.,; Providence, 
R. 1., recently announced acquisition of the 
business of Harkness & Cowing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, a producer of high-grade 
stearic acid, red oil and crude glycerine. 
The new Arnold, Hoffman unit will con- 
tinue to serve its present accounts and there 
will be no changes in the personnel of this 
division, it is reported. Production will be 
increased to meet all Arnold, Hoffman de- 
mands and to continue to satisfy the regular 
Harkness & Cowing accounts. Acquisition 
of the Cincinnati firm will enable Arnold, 
Hoffman to serve the Middle Western 
states better than has been possible here- 
tofore from Providence, Dighton or Char- 
lotte. 


New Pallet Retriever | 
Cuts Shipping Costs 


Fork-type power trucks and pallets have 
proved to be a remarkably effective com- 
bination for reducing handling costs, but 
now the tendency is to avoid use of pallets 
wherever: possible in shipping operations, 
according to Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Several reasons are noted. 
Cost of manufacturing pallets has increased 
and higher prices must be paid for them. 
With keen competition in many lines the 
extensive use of pallets which are never. re- 
turned makes a big difference in profit mar- 
gins if commodities are low priced. The 
number of companies using fork and other 
type power trucks in manufacturing and 
shipping has been increasing at a rapid rate. 
Still there is constant demand for cutting 
handling costs. 


These companies view the pallet situation 
as follows: If a consignee has power fork 
trucks with which to unload palletized 
goods, thereby benefiting from the use of 
the pallets and if arrangements can be made 
respecting return of pallets the cost may be 
reduced. Shipping on pallets then may be 
justified. But when the presence or absence 
of pallets makes no difference to the con- 
signee and no effort is made to save or re- 
turn them this can be a very expensive item. 
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SUPPLIES 


Users want to hold on to their supply of 
pallets for handling materials in their own 
yards and factories. ; 

The cost and loss are especially noted 
when less-than-carload shipments are con- 
stantly made to consignees who have not 
modernized their handling facilities and 
who promptly scrap the pallets; from them 
there is no return even in good will for 
having shipped products in such a way as to 
make it easier for them to unload. Truck 
users have been trying to avoid this expense 
in several ways: By packaging materials or 
products in such form that they may be 
handled on truck forks without pallets. This 
applies especially to boxes, bags and bales. 
Also, in some instances by using cheaper 
substitutes for pallets “throw-aways’’ 


which nevertheless cost money. 


Truck builders have approached the prob- 
lem from a different angle. One of the latest 
and successful developments is a pallet re- 
triever attached to a standard fork-type truck 
whereby pallets may be used in the cus- 
tomary method for fast loading of freight 
cars yet remain at home in owner's posses- 
sion. With this attachment the truck owner 
has practically all the advantages of the 
truck-pallet method in his own plant and 
also in loading cars, without loss, 

The accessory as announced by Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co. is light, compact and 
attachable to the forward end of the truck. 
A load-handling or stabilizing mechanism 
consists of two hydraulically actuated panta- 
graph-type rams which terminate in a screen 
frame that remains in fixed position with 
respect to the load. Rams are self-adjusting 


to fit and follow the contour and vertical or— 


lateral motion of the load, while the truck 
with the pallet backs away and withdraws 
the pallet from beneath the load. The rams 
can be operated in corners of box cars since 
they may be actuated independently or to- 


"gether. No part of the mechanism at any 


height of lift projects across the entrance to 
or exit from the driver's station, a new and 
exclusive safety feature. 

As an example of the adaptability, it is a 
simple matter and time-saving to apply the 
retriever to unloading goods direct from the 
fork when pallets are not being used. The 
device can remain inoperative on the truck 
and not interfere with the use of the truck 


LITERATURE 


itself when handling large bales, boxes and 
casks on its fork, of when transporting and 


tiering master-unit loads assembled on re- 


turnable or non-returnable pallets. 
Retracted, the device occupies little space 
and adds little to the weight of the truck; 
extended, it has a powerful smooth-action 
stroke, controlled entirely by the truck's 
operator. Prior to the time unit-loads were 
carried on pallets such loads were Supported 
directly on truck's fork. It was in 1927 that 


‘the first suggested “push-off” unloading de- 


vice was offered by Elwell-Parker. Design 
of this early mechanism has been followed 
to some extent in the new pallet retriever, 
but improved to meet present demands. 

Elwell-Parker is represented in the two 
Carolinas by the Engineering Sales Co. of 
Charlotte. 


New Onyx Data Sheets 
Describe Two Resins 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey. City, 
N. J., recently has issued two Technical 
Data Sheets, 18-T and 19-T, describing its 
Xyno Resin S 69 and Xyno Resin 362, re- 
spectively. Each data sheet lists the major 
uses, advantages, application and chemical 
and physical characteristics of the resin con- 
cerned. Xyno Resin S 69 is described as a 
water-thin dispersion of a_ thermoplastic 
synthetic resin of fine particle size, applica- 
ble to a wide range of fabrics and provid- 
ing a unique dry, springy hand. Xyno Resin 
362 is said to be a viscous dispersion of a 


thermoplastic synthetic resin of relatively 


coarse particle size. According to the data 
sheet it gives a very stiff hand, and is em- 
ployed on cotton, rayon, acetate and nylon 
constructions. 


Du Pont Booklet Describes 
Elvanol Polyvinyl Alcohol 


The polyvinyl alcohols, solid alcohols in 
powder form, are a series of versatile res- 
ins of proved usefulness in a great variety 
of industrial applications. The Du Pont 
Co. describes the physical and chemical 
properties, commercial grades, uses and ap- 
plications of these resins in a new booklet, 
Elvanol Polyvinyl Alcohols. 

By varying conditions of manufacture a 
whole series of polyvinyl alcohols, each with 
markedly different physical properties, can 
be made. From the large number of possible 
compounds Du Pont has selected ten grades 
for commercial manufacture. The booklet 
gives a summary of major industrial uses 
under such general headings as Adhesives 
and Binders, Textile Sizing, Temporary 
Protective Coatings, Emulsifying and Thick- 
ening Agents. 

For textile sizing, high tensile strength 
combined with flexibility, good abrasion re- 
sistance, adhesion and water solubility have 
resulted in widespread industrial use .of 
Elvanol polyvinyl! alcohols as sizes for knit- 
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ting and weaving yarns of all types. Partic- 


ularly good results are obtained with rayon 
and acetate, both filament and pure or 
blended spun or cut staple yarns. Readily 
soluble in water, Elvanol is easily removed 
from the gray goods. The size can be applied 


by the customary warp slashing, skein, or | gm 


single thread methods. 


Its properties have shown Elvanol, either | 


alone or combined with other semi-perma- 


nent finishing compounds, to be of commer- | 
cial interest in certain types of textile finish- 


ing, as well as for use in spécia: textile 
coating applications, such as in the manu- 


facture of oil and solvent resistant fabrics. 


New Ashworth Plant In 
Greenville To Open Soon 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc., Fall River, 
Mass., is expected to begin operations soon 
in its new $400,000 plant at Greenville, 
S. C: The building is 560 feet long by 66 
feet wide, and workers will produce card 


clothing for textile plants. R. C. Ashworth, | 
Ir., president, revealed that full operations | 
will not begin at first due to a shortage of | 
trained workers. It is planned to begin with | 
a small machinery unit manned by trained | 
workers from the firm's Charlotte, N. C., | 


plant, who, in turn, will train others for 
the new type jobs. The firm operates other 


plants at Worecster, Mass., Philadelphia, | 


Pa.; and Atlanta, Ga. 


Brown Instrument Announces 


$2,500,000 Expansion Plan 


A $2,500,000 expansion program, an- | 
nounced by Brown Instrument Co., Phila- 


delphia, will add more than 60 per cent to 
its present manufacturing space and a pro- 


portionate increase in employment, said | 
Henry F. Dever, president. Increased sales, | 


which have climbed steadily from war peaks, 


and expanded research and engineering ac- | 
tivities, made necessary by the growing in- | 


dustrial use of the type of automatic controls 
produced by the company, were the main 
considerations behind the move, he stated. 


The program includes construction of. a | 
four-story addition to the main plant at 
Wayne Junction. Building was scheduled to | 
begin in May and the first phase of the | 
project is scheduled for completion next 
March. The foundation and footings of the | 
new wing are designed so that four addi- | 
tional floors may be added at a later date. | 
When completed, the first four-story struc- | 


ture will enable the company to combine 


some of its outlying leased sites and simul- 
taneously provide needed space and produc: | 
tion: facilities to keep pace with the present | 
high levels of business, the Brown official | 


explained. 


According to architectural plans, the new | 
building will add 95,000 square feet to 
existing main plant space. The addition will | 


comprise five floors, including a basement of 


about 19.000 square feet per floor. Because | 
the foundation is designed to support four | 


additional floors, the new wing will event- 
ually make possible an addition of 171,000 


Square feet to the present building. Still | 
further expansion to the present structure is | 


provided for in a supplementary plan which 
will more than double present facilities 
when the need develops, said Mr. Dever. 


Brown Instrument is a wholly owned | 
subsidiary of the Minneapolis-Honeywell | 
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SADDLE 
AND CAP 


with SLIXONICE® searincs 


The New Frictionless Bearing 
That NEVER Needs Lubrication. 


YOU CAN NOW HAVE AN OIL-FREE DRAFTING UNIT WHICH WILL: 


REDUCE SPINNING COST | 
ELMINATE YARN SOILING | 
ELIMINATE SCORED ROLLS 
REDUCE COLLECTION OF LINT 
REDUCE ROLL PICKING 

CUT AVERAGE POWER 
CONSUMPTION 


Send for our booklet, illustrated bere, 
which gives detailed information on 
new Slixonice Saddles and Cap Bars. spotent Applied For, 


DIXON SADDLE CO. 


Established 1876 
Bristol, Rhode Island, U.S. A. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


DIXON 


Trademark 
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_ SLIXONICE SADDLE AND CAP BAR NEBS 
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Regulator Co. and operates as the industrial 
division of the parent frm. The Brown com- 
pany was established in 1859 by Edward 
Brown and incorporated in 1910 by his son, 
Richard P. Brown, who today is serving as 
chairman of the board. In addition, he is a 
director and vice-president of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell. Products of the division are 
used in manufacturing and processing of 
textiles, chemicals, and in similar fields 
where precision control of. high volume 
production is essential. 


New York Chemical Firm 
Changes Corporate Name 


In recognition of the expanded scope of 
the company's activities, stockholders of 
Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp., New 
York City, voted at the annual meeting on 
April 28, 1948, to change the corporate 
name to Westvaco Chemical Corp. 


New Type Warp Size | 
Introduced By Nopco 


Announcement. of a new type acetate and 
viscose warp size has been made by Nopco 
Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J. Known under 
the trade name Unisize, thts new polymer 
represents the most advanced development in 
warp sizing, the firm claims. It is a single, 
one-product size which acts as binder, soft- 
ener, penetrant, lubricant, humectant and 
defoamer. One of its most outstanding ad- 
vantages is that Unisize completely climt 
nates the need for auxiliary additives to the 
SIZe. 

Physically, Unisize 1s a free-flowing, non- 
sticky, granulation which, in appearance, is 
very much like light brown sugar. It is ex- 
tremely soluble and dissolves readily in hot 
water with simple stirring. No. lumps and 


gelling occur to prevent even distribution ot 
the size.on the warp. 

Unisize creates a strong bond and forms a 
flexible and non-tacky film, the firm states 
Maximum filament protection is provided 
Static is eliminated during slashing and 
weaving. A minimum of shedding occurs in 
the loom. Weavers who have tried Unisize 
report the finest warps they have ever had 
On particularly difficult constructions, as 


‘high as 98 per cent weaving efficiency has 


heen obtained. company officials State. 


Diazo Brilliant Blue 
Described In Bulletin 


General Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hudson 
Street, New York 14, N. Y., announces the 
release of a new circular: G-521, “Diazo 
Brilliant Blue BBLA-CF.” The bulletin de- 
scribés the item as a new domestically man- 
ufactured homogeneous diazo color, which, 
when applied to cotton, rayon or other vege- 
table fibers and developed with Developer 
AMS or with beta naphtol, produces un- 
usually bright greenish blue shades with 
better wash fastness than 1s obtainable with 
other diazo blues. 


Use Of Compound G-4 


Outlined In Bulletin 


The use of Compound G-4 for mildew 
proofing and rotproofing is described in 
Technical Bulletin 48-3, just issued by Sin- 
dar Corp., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. Compound G-4 is a chlorinated phe. 
nol. which has the structural formula, bis 
(five - chloro - two-hydroxyphenyl) methane 
According to the bulletin, which is available 
upon request, Compound G-4 was developed 
as an antiseptic, germicide and fungicide 
for use by the pharmaceutical and disinfect- 
ant industries and was later applied to mil- 
dewproofing textiles and leather goods. The 
bulletin covers chemical and physical prop 
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erties, toxicity, fungicidal activity, methods 
of application, formulas for consumer use, 
antiseptic finishes and methods of analysis. 
A bibliography is also included. 


New Type Of Feeder Being 
Distributed By Dodenhoff 


W. D. Dodenhoff Co., Inc., Greenville, 
S. C.. and Maywood, N. J., has announced 
the acquisition of exclusive national distri- 
bution rights to the Fiber Meter, a new 
type of feeder which incorporates an auto- 
matic weighing mechanism to make possible 
more accurate, uniform blending than can 
be done by other methods. This new device 
is manufactured by the Houdatlle-Hershey 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., one of the country's 
leading producers of automotive: and _air- 
craft equipment. The Fiber Meter will han- 
dle from 200 to 500 pounds of fiber per 
hour, delivering it to the blender in any 
desired unit of from eight to 32 ounces. A 
battery of them 
to be fed—will exactly proportion the fibers 
and- deliver them to the blender simultane- 
ously, claamed. Since the blender ts fed 
in precisely measured small quantities, the 
homogeneity of the finished product iS. aS- 
sured. 


~one for éach of the fibers 


The weighing mechanism 1s_ extremely 
accurate since, because of the ingenious 
methods by which it is mounted on spring 
steel straps, it is virtually tree from friction. 
This friction-free. characteristic would ob- 
viously result in excessive vibration of the 
weighing mechanism were it not for a vis- 
cous damper which takes command and al- 
most immediately brakes the movement and 
returns the balance to.a static position. This 
principle of viscous damping is an exclusive 
development of the Houdaille-Hershey Corp. 
and has been widely applied to munimize 
crankshaft vibration in both gasoline and 
diesel engines. 

The Fiber Meter introduces automotive 
and aircraft principles of strength, rigidity 
and. light weight to the textile machinery 
field for the first time. The body is.of heavy 
gauge steel, welded construction. The entire 
électrical system, driving mechanism and 
tunctioning’ parts “such as spiked’ apron, 
comb and doffer are fully enclosed, reducing 
hre hazard and promoting cleanliness and 
safety. The interior 1s designed for CaSy 
cleaning and is lighted. Operation is com- 
pletely visible through plexiglas windows. 


The comb 1s dynamically balanced for 
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emoothness of operation, and tests. have 
shown that the fibers are pre-fluffed better 
than they are by standard feeders, the ‘com- 
pany states. 
' The electrical system including solenoids, 
mercury switch, starting box and one h. p. 
motor are af standard make and the finest 
obtainable. Bearings are ball type, self-align- 
ing with an excellent grease seal making 
lubrication necessary only at long intervals. 
The Fiber Meter ts light in weight and 
movable. It can be mounted on casters 1f 
desired. although most users prefer to set it 


up in a permanent position. W. D. Doden-. 


hoff, president of the W. D. Dodenhoff Co.., 
reports that news of the Fiber Meter has 
roused widespread interest among textile 
m® companies. Several installations have already 
Me been made in Southern mills. 


| Textile Machinery Firm 
Planned For Camden, S. C. 


The probable establishment in Camden, 


™ S. C., of a plant for the manufacture of mill 


machinery and other textile mill equipment 
was announced recently by William S. 
Whiting , who revealed that a tract of land 
adjacent to the Southern railroad in Camden 
had been purchased as a possible site. Mr. 
Whiting, a former engineer with Sonoco 
Products. Co., Hartsville, §. C., declined to 
elaborate on the projected plan other than 
to state that it would be of considerable 
size and would eventually employ about 2,- 
OOO persons. 


Warwick Chemical Co. 
Moves Office Quarters 


The Warwick Chemical Co., division of 
Sun Chemical Corp., recently announced the 
removal of its offices from 580 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, to the Sun Building 
located at 10-10 44th Avenue, Long Island 
City, N. Y. The telephone number is Stil- 
well 6-1100. The increased scope of War 
wick operations necessitated these larget 
Quarters. The adjacent facilities of the lab- 
oratories will enable Warwick to enlarge 
its extensive technical consumer services. 

Warwick Chemical Co. manufactures tex- 
tile chemicals, including the well-known 
water repellents, Impregnole and Norane. 
Warwick operates manufacturing plants in 
West Warwick, R. I.; Wood River Junction, 
R. I.; Rock Hill, S. C., as well as petroleum 


rchneries at Chanute, Kan., and Kilgore, 
Tex. 


Bijur Lubricating Corp. : 
Presents New Bulletin 


Metered Lubrication of Textile Machin- 
ery 1s the title of a new bulletin, GA. re- 
cently distributed by Bijur Lubricating 
Corp., 43-01 Twenty-second Street, Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. The bulletin was ESPE- 
cially prepared for the mill man to show 
typical applications of central lubricating 
systems in each phase of the textile industry. 


Foxboro Instruments Measure 
Roll Surface Temperatures 


Instruments for the accurate measure- 
ment and control of roll surface tempera- 
tures of calenders, dryers, and similar roll- 
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HEDDLE an REED COMPANY. 
ATLANTA. 


O. Box 116, Staetion A Telephone RAymond 2136 


THE NU-REED WAY 


revolutionary 
NU-REED is becoming a star per- 
former on more looms each day as 
word ofits outstanding production 
characteristics is spread by more- 
than-satisfied users. 

The NU-REED allows 15 to 20 
percent more weaving space than 
a standard reed and it is engi- 
neered for the punishment of 
steady, high production. 

Our mill-trained representatives 
will be glad to give you complete 
information on the NU-REED and 
work with you on any problem in- 


volving reeds or heddles. 


Write, wire, or phone. 


Inc. 
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type machines, have been announced by The 
Foxboro (Mass.) Co., industrial instrument 
manufacturer. Bulletin 405, which will be 
sent on request, describes and illustrates 
recorders and controllers, typical installa- 
tions, and the new-type measuring head 
which gives the Foxboro equipment its high 
sensitivity. In operating ranges between 
—40° F. and +350° F., and at all ordinary 
operating speeds, continuous temperature 
measurement is assured within two degrees, 
and even higher accuracy is possible in in- 
dividual installations, depending upon con- 
ditions. 

. The measuring head is a small box-like 
unit, faced with low-friction material and 
containing a tiny but durable resistance ele- 


ment contacting a T-shaped spring of thin | 


stainless steel, chromium plated. Pressure 
against the machine roll is constant and 
sure, but so light that no marking of the 
eequipment or goods is incurred. The meas- 
uring head is connected by three-wire cable 
of any length with a standard Foxboro 
Dynalog Temperature Recorder, with which 
a Model 40 Controller, of any control-action 
type desired, may be combined. 

Numerous important 
claimed. for. the 
previous methods 


advantages are 
Foxboro equipment over 
of roll. surface tempera- 
turé measurement. The measuring head ts 
said to have higher accufracy than any other 
known device of similar purpose. The 
effects of ambient temperatures, friction, 
radiation, and operating speed are virtually 


negligible. Installation is simple, and no 
maintenance care is required beyond ordi- 
nary good housekeeping practices. The rub- 
ber, textile, plastics, metals, paper and food 
industries are among those which a reliable 
method of continuous roll surface tempera- 
ture measurement is of special importance 


value. 


Yale & 
New Worksaver Truck 


The. materials handling division of the 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has recently introduced a new Worksaver 
truck for handling both skids and pallets. 
The new Worksaver was designed to solve 
three basic problems with which manu- 
facturers are confronted: (1) the problem 
of handling both skids and pallets when 


plants are converting from skid. systems to | 


pallet systems but wish to continue using 
the remaining skid inventory; (2) the prob- 
lem of receiving and shipping materials on 
suppliers’ or customers’ skids or pallets 
when the plant uses the opposite system; 
and (3) the problem of co-ordinating skid 


.and pallet systems when both systems are 


used in different departments within. the 
plant. 

The new combination walkie ts essential- 
ly a pallet-type W orksaver.. It has been 
fitted with a simple fabricated super-struc- 
ture which lets down over the pallet. lift- 
ing-frame to make the unit suitable for han 
dling skids: The standard model can handle 
skids from six to 12 inches high. When not 


With The SUNRAY 


Keeps filling within easy reach 

Rigid Construction without extra 
weight. | 
rolling, easy turning. 


There’s A Sunray Truck for Every Materials Handling Job. 


Adjustable Angle and 
Adjustable Height 


BATTERY 
FILLING 
TRUCK 


Operatives Never Get Tired 


< Large 5” casters give easy 


Write for Quotations 


and Full Details 


in use the frame locks neatly into a vertical 
out-of-the-way position and the truck can be 
used for handling pallets. Forward and re- 
verse speeds of the Worksaver are con- 
trolled from the handle of the truck. Lift- 
ing is controlled from a switch located on 
the front of the truck body. Both motivation 
and lifting mechanisms are electrically op- 
erated. 


General Electric Offers 


New Tri-Clad Loom Motor 


A new totally-enclosed Tri-Clad loom 
motor specially designed to meet the partic- 
ular requirements of loom operation has 
been announced by the small and medium 
motor divisions of the General Electric Co. 
Although covering the entire range of two 
h.p. 1,800 r.p.m. and smaller, all ratings 
are built in a single frame diameter with 
but two. axial lengths. This permits chang- 
ing horsepower or speed ratings on a partic- 
ular loom to suit mill requirements. with 
minimum loom modification. All ratings are 
available for foot mounting or for three-arm 
suspension. 


This new motor design is the result of an 
extensive testing program conducted in the 
plants of loom manufacturers. Its perform- 
ance is suited to the most modern looms as 
well as older loom construction, 

In addition to the advantage of a single 


frame diameter, the new 
more conveniently located oil fittings and a 
new design wool-packed, steel-backed bronze 
sleeve bearing. An oil resistant multi-con- 
ductor jacketed cable is furnished to with- 
stand the heavy vibration met in loom ap- 
plications. The smooth contour of the frame 
and end-shields presents a modern appear- 
ance, and the shorter length of the motor 
permits a saving in aisle space. All standard 
ratings are available from stock. Additional 
information on this motor is given in GEA- 
SOL1, 


Durant Brochure Describes 
Firm's Counting Devices 


Durant Mfg. Co., 1929 North Buffum 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis., recently has pub- 
lished a textile counter brochure illustrating 
and describing its pick, hank and course 
counters, yardage, rotary and several other 
types of Productimeters used in textile pro- 
cessing. This informative brochure will be 
of interest not only to the various mills, but 
also to textile machinery manufacturers. 
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Durant has been producing counting devices 
since 1879. Sales offices representing the 
fem in the South include Comer Co., At- do Bin. 
lanta, Ga.; J. T. Sudduth & Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.: Herndon Machinery Co., Char- | 
site. N. C.: and Robbins & Bohr, Chatta- 
Tenn. 


Thompson Pump Features 
Listed By Waterous Co. 


™ The Thompson pump, manfactured by the 
4 Thompson Pump Division, Waterous Co., 
© <+ Paul 1, Minn., has a number of features 
: which, the company claims, make it ideal 
© for pumping size to the slashers. Listed as 
© exclusive features of the Thompson pump 
are: slow speed, crescent type rotors having 
no metal-to-metal contact within the pump- 
ing chambers reduce rapid wear usually’ 
caused by abrasive conditions of the size; 
and spring loaded seals which reduce shaft 
friction and leakage. 


Houghton Lubricants Are 


Described In Bulletin S 

IZING problems, many weavers know 

® tour-page folder on lu ‘ants > 

= machinery. The folder deals with the objec- SLASHING f ong experience, are most readily 

= tives of textile mill lubrication and contains a : | A 
©] photographs of typical applications of WEAVE-WELL solved with a call to the Frank G. North 

2 Houghton’s textile lubricants. PRODUCTS 


buick downed to « new textile organization of men who are at home 
jubrication chart, offering recommendations : 
= as to the types of lubricants needed for va- ! in the mills. 
A rious textile machines. Copies of the folder i 
= are available upon request to E. F. Hough- , For almost half a century our prod- 
® ton & Co., 303 West Lehigh Avenue, Phila- 
delphia 3 72. 
telphia 33, Pa ucts and our staff of experienced mill- 
‘= SHUTTLE trained representatives have contributed 
+ oe rganized In North Carolina GREASE RITE 
- 
3 Textile Insurance Co., High Point, N. C., TALLOW wr ofitable, efficient textile production. 
a casualty company, was chartered March 16 


: with an authorized capital of $1,000,000. If you have not yet done SO, let them 


Signing the charter were 110 leading in- 
dustrialists, business and professional peo- 
ple representing 44 counties of North Caro- 
# = lina. In 1946, it is reported, all lines of 

= casualty insurance premiums in North Caro- 
lina totaled $28,800,000, and only 1.18 per 
cent, or about $340,000, was written by 


both work for you. A letter or phone 


call will bring a North representative 


to you at once. 


North Carolina companies. The new cor- FINISHING 
= poration was organized for the purpose of on’ 
the FiN/ SH-RITE Among the Nation’s Largest Manufacturers 
“© lina; to render service equal to any with 
¢mphasis on accident prevention and re- 
habilitating the injured workers. 


Selection Of Ovens / 


FRANK G. 


Explained In Manual 

4 ae A new planning guide for production 

concerned with heating, heat treat- 
m ing, baking or curing problems—purported |. 4 

mm @6to be the first manual of its type ever offered 

~~ we oven users—has just been announced by 

chnrich & Gehnrich, Inc., under the title 

om % How To Select The Right Oven For 
R R A 


Your Process. The manual discusses: the ' N 
tour basically different types of oven heat- 
ystems; when to wse which; the differ CTURING CHEMISTS 

control : insulation ; the material-handling ATLANTA, GEORGIA - P.O. Box 123, Sta. A+ Phone RAymond 2196 


T E D 
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FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


of different products under heat (chemical- 
ly, physically, metallurgically, structurally) ; 
and the seven basic oven and heater types, 

Types of industrial enterprises which will 
find the new manual especially valuable in- 
clude textile coating firms, and others who 
use Oven equipment operating at tempera- 
tures from 250° to 1150° F. Liberally illus- 
trated, the 32-page two-color book tncludes: 
43 drawings and diagrams, 23 photographs, 
séven oven selection tables, and numerous 
important definitions and listings. 

Requests. for copies should be addressed 


to Herman Gehnrich. Gehnrich & Gehnrich. . 


Inc.. 3232 57th Street. 


& 


Woodside: M 


Remington Rand Improves 
Visible Record Equipment 


New design improvements in visible rec 
ord equipment for business control systems 
have been announced by the systems division 
of Remington Rand, Inc. Trade-named Kar 
dex Imperial, the .re-styled. line retains the 
familiar. pockets with which. visible bar chart 
basic fea. 


and other 


tures of the previous models 


signals may be. used, 
but adds Sev 


eral unique operating conveniences. Thes« 


include shorter ‘slides tor Gasier access in 
posting entries to record cards, an ingenious 
new slide extension that. makes msertion o 


removal an easy one-hand operation and ‘new 
back flat the firs! 
used without need for 


pre-scored pot kets that 
time ‘breaking in 

The Imperial line ofters housing for 
all. tour popular widths of visible records 


five, six, eight and 11-inch. Over-all con- 
struction embodies lightness and 
strength. 

Kardex Imperial units are available in 
two heights: full and half-size. Slides may 
also. accommodate interlocking Chaindex 
records for the ultimate in compactness. In 
all models, doors may be substituted for the 
top slide and locked to prevent unauthor- 
ized reference. In keeping with the thor 
oughly modern appearance of the units, 
smoothly rounded corners and lucite label 
shields, is Remington Rand's standard cabi- 
net finish, Gray-Rite. This ts a color-engi- 
neered finish that with light 
surroundings as well as with traditional 
dark colored office furnishings. 


New Catalog Offered By 
American Instrument Co. 


harmonizes 


A new catalog, published by American 
Instrument: Co., Inc., Silver Spring, Md., 
describes numerous scientific imstruments for 
use in chemical and materials testing labora- 
tories. The publication is generously illus- 


trated and includes comprehensive data on 


general laboratory equipment. Included are 
many spécial features not ordinarily found 
in catalogs of this type, and which are. of 
special interest to laboratory workers in 
neral. | 

The detailed descriptions of hundreds of 
instruments makes this,new Aminco Cata- 
log 48 a valuable guide tor the selection of 


scientific instruments for research. testing 
and quality control. The catalog is available 
free of charge tO laborators worke rs request- 


ing it on business or professional stationery, 


Since 1881, The Hubinger Co., Keokuk, lowa 
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giving name, title, business affiliation, and 


ber. 
Perfarmance Record Of 
Micro-Spray Paint Gun 
An entirely new paint spray gun which 
makes possible a smoother, higher-gloss 
finish has been announced by American 
Brake Shoe Co., Kellogg Division. Four- 
teen exclusive features of the Micro-Spray 
paint gun reduce costs and increase produc- 
tion by saving money, saving paint, saving 
air and saving time. Complete details are 


available in literature, supplied on request 
to the company, American Brake Shoe Co., 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


New Booklet Classfies 
All Hercules Products 


A new Hercules Powder Co. products 
book, which: classifies all of the company’s 
chemicals by family groups, is now avail- 
able. Approximately 100 chemicals are de- 
scribed im the new book. Among the family 
classifications into which products are di- 
vided are cellulose, synthetic resins, terpene 
solvents’ and and chlorinated 
products. All of the products lists are briet- 
ly described as to chemical make-up, uses 
and potential applications. 


A. M. A. Pamphlet Analyzes 
Employee Retirement Plans 


chemicals. 


A report of current thinking by manage- 
ment and labor on. employee retirement 
plans was published recently by the Ameri- 
can Management Association under the title, 
Trends in Retirement Planning.’ The 32- 
page publication, discusses employee, com- 
pany, and retirement 
plans and presents an analysis of trusted 
plans, insured plans and methods to achieve 
lowered premium Costs. 

Authors include Ivan L. Willis, vice- 
president, International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago; Esmond B. Gardner, vice-president, 
Chase National Bank, New York; Maurice 


UNION attitudes on 
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F. Lipton, director, group annuities, Equr- 
rable Life Assurance Society of the U. $:., 
New York; and John W. Culkin, -vice- 
president, Gurney Overturf & Becker, But 
flo. “Trends in Retirement Planning, In- 
curance Series Number 73, 15 available at 


‘he American Management Association, 530 


West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y., at 


cents a. Copy. 


Ames Thickness Measures 
Available In Four Models 


The addition of two .0005-inch graduated 
models, a simple ““O” adjustment, and fixed 
parallel contacts feature the improved line 
of dial thickness measures being marketed 
by B.C. Ames Co!, Waltham 54, Mass. The 
new models are said to be especially suited 
for accurate measufing of fibers. Weighing 
only one and one-half ounces and with a case 
thickness of only one-quarter of an inch, 
these pocket-watch-size visual micrometers 
enable the user to make impersonal on-the- 
spot measurements of felt, cloth, paper, plas 
tics, 

Introduced by Ames ten years ago, these 
precision instruments have found wide ac 
ceptance because of their unique adaptability 
to diversifed measuring requirements. Any 
one can operate them, since attainment of 
accurate readings is independent of the hu- 
man factor. The index finger, drawn back 
on the knurled wheel, raises the upper anvil, 
permitting insertion of the piece to be meas 
ured; lifting the finger releases the wheel 
and. allows a uniform spring pressure to 
close the upper anvil onto the work surtace. 

The contacts are one-quarter of an inch 
in diameter. A direct-reading count hand 
permits fast readings to be obtained any 
where within the .3125-inch 
range of the gauge. Dials are large, 1% 
inches in diameter, and easily read. The 
casé is an aluminum forging, with all out- 
side surfaces fine-ground and polished. In 
addition to the two .0005-inch graduated 
models, which have dials reading 0-40 and 
0-50, there is a .001-inch graduated model 
having dial numbered 0-100. Also a. metric 
model graduated in .01 millimeter, dial 
numbered 0-100 and with a range of eight 
millimeters. 

Decimal equivalents are stamped onto the 
back of the case on the English-measure 
models. An attractive, grain-leather, snap- 
button case is provided; also instructions 
for operation, 


A. S. A. Offers List 
Of Approved Standards 


An up-to-date list of all national standards 
approved by the American Standards Asso- 
ciation has just been published and is now 
available free of charge, Vice-Admiral G. 
Hussey, Jr., U.S.N. (Ret.), secretary of 
the American Standards Association, an- 
nuunced recently. The American standards 
listed have been developed through the pro- 
cedure of the American Standards Associa- 
ion by the national groups in each ot. the 
helds covered, which include electrical engi- 
neering, chemicals and textiles. The “‘all 
party-at-interest’ procedure of the associa: 
has assured thei acceptance by a 
sensus of all groups concerned and has given 
the standards included in this new list’ the 
standing of “American Standards.’ 
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Stainless Steel sulfonator and wash tanks as 
unit, showing steam, water and caustic piping 


Correctly specified and fabricated, stainless steel overcomes 
many product difficulties. With non-corrosive stainless steel 
.... colors run true in successive runs and sensitive 
chemicals and dyes remain unaffected by metallic con- 
tamination. Stainless Steel is stronger, reduces repair and 
maintenance costs and its longer earning life repays initial 


costs quickly, 


Truitt fabricates tanks and vats of any size and capacity, 
plus a host of other stainless and carbon steel equipment 
for the textile, chemical, pulp and other industries, For 
your specific requirements, our engineering services are 


available without cost. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Fabricators of Solid Stainless Steel and Stainless-Clad Tanks @ Dyeing Vals 
Washing Tanks @ Steam Drums © Storage Tanks for Acids and Alkalis @ Mechanical Agitalors 
@ Separators @ Stainless Steel Trucks @ And Many Other Stainless Steel Products. 
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Theories Of Spindle Dynamics Surveyed 


A survey of some of the theoretical concepts relating to 
spindle dynamics is contained in a report now on sale by 
the Office of Technical Services, Department of Commerce. 
The survey was designed to help clarify and evaluate spindle 
problems. The 14-page report is a translation by Julian F. 
Smith of an article by J. Raible of Vereingte Kugellager- 
fabricken A. G., Bad Cannstatt, Germany, which appeared 
in a German publication in January, 1936. 

The entire spindle problem, according to the report, 
would be very simple, or would not exist at all if there were 
no irregularities in the yarn load, but such irregularities 
always exist. The dynamic properties of spindles are there- 
fore surv eyed with reference to the existence of load irreg- 
ularities in rotating masses. 

The problem of relating spindle dynamics to spindle 
design in order to meet all the spinner’s requirements is 
not simple, the article points out in a discussion of practical 
considerations. The spinner gives preference to the most 
quiet-running spindle, drawing no great distinction as to 
whether irregularities result from vibration or from gyro- 
scopic motion of the spindle shaft. Since unwanted motions 
are a nuisance, Causing the spinner to fear yarn breakage, 
uneven yarn and other defects, practical demands give rise 
to contradictory requirements. The rotating mass should 
have the greatest possible ease of adjustment, but the requi- 
site allowances for play are then a source of trouble in prac- 
tical operation. In addition, the spindle shaft, which must 
not be particularly thick, may be subjected to severe stresses 
if the bobbin is doffed carelessly. Furthermore, bearings 
must be reliable and possess the longest possible service 
life. 

The following properties and concepts of spindle dynam- 
ics are. discussed in detail: Rotation around a free axis, 
rigidly mounted materials axles, vibration, critical speed, 
rigid spindles, flexible spindles, gyroscopic motion, spindles 
as gyroscopes, stresses and. spindle motion and damping 
oscillations. Experiments are cited to illustrate many of the 
properties. 

Mimeograph copies of the report (PB-86030, Spindle 


Dynamics) sell for 75 cents. Ordets for the report should 


be addressed to the Office of Technical Services, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., and should be 
accompanied by check or money order payable to the Treas- 
urer of the United States. 


Exhibit Old French Printed Textiles 


A collection of old French printed textiles known as the 
“toiles de Jouy”’ will go on exhibit at the Gultural Division 
of the French Embassy, 934 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
beginning June 11 and will remain there until July 15. The 
toiles, belonging to Mrs. Agnes Holden of New York, who 
has been collecting rare textiles. of this kind for over 20 
years, are rich in artistic and historical interest, and represent 
one of the most delightful decorative arts of the 18th cen- 
tury. 

The vogue for painted and printed cotton and linen fabrics 
in Europe began with their importation from India by the 
Dutch, English and French East India companies in the 17th 
Century. Before that time, cotton cloth, printed from wood 
blocks or resist-dyed was known in Europe, but dyes were 
impermanent, and the handicraft, considering its later de- 
velopment, was not important except as a training for later 
work. It remained for the design and color of the brilliantly 
painted and dyed fabrics of India (later reproduced by 
French artisans) to make cotton popular in France. 

So popular did these textiles become that the manufactur- 
ers of silks, velvets and woolen cloth, fearing the destruction 
of their industries, brought pressure to bear on the govern- 
ment to prohibit the manufacture and sale of printed cotton 
cloth. By 1686, these manufacturers had won their point, 
and many French artisans, unable to continue their work in 
France, emigrated to England, Switzerland and Holland. 

The fashion, which might have died, took on new life 
as a result of these interdictions. Smuggling prints from 
India became a major business and “bootlegging” of domes- 
tic Copies was a source of great profit. Factories, both secret 
and more or less open, sprang up to meet the unprecedented 
demand. They existed even in the Palais Royal, the palace 
at Versailles, and at Fontainbleau. The French Ministers 
who had signed the edicts forbidding the manufacture of 
printed cottons nevertheless decorated their country homes 
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with toiles, and fashionable women wore printed cottons in 
the country, since it was too dangerous to wear tnem in 
more public places. After some 70 years of bitter warfare 
between the public and the French Government, the former 
won out; restrictions were lessened and by 1759 removed 
completely. 

In the same year, the famous Oberkampf factory at Jouy 
was established. Christophe-Phillipe Oberkampf, the son 
of a Bavarian cotton printer and dyer, had come to France 
in 1758, and it was his success in other establishments with 
fast dyes which was partly responsible for the removal of 
the edicts. The fosles de Jowy immediately won the favor of 
the court and in 1783 the establishment was designated as a 
royal manufacture. Marie Antoinette and other members of 
the court visited the print works to pick out their favorite 
designs. Oberkampf was decorated by Louis XVI and in 
1806 by Napoleon, who presented him with the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor. Notwithstanding the favor of the 
emperor, however, the disorganized economic conditions 


resulting from the Napoleonic wars were the beginning of 
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Designed for long life, minimum stretch and greater 
flexibility. Specially constructed of layers of cotton 
duck impregnated with rubber in thicknesses as re- 
quired. In finished strapping or roll lengths. 


No stretch. No slip. Uniform operation plus long 
life insure continuous, more efhicient production. 


Absorb impact shock and vibration. Reduce build- 
ing and machinery maintenance. Scientifically con- 
structed of specially woven cotton duck impreg- 
nated with rubber. By using Fabreeka cement lag 
screws or bolts can be eliminated. 


Specially designed for minimum stretch, smooth- 
ness ‘of operation and long life. Can be furnished 
in wrapped endless construction or with stepped 
splices, or in-roll lengths. 


For all conveyor operations where cleanliness, free- 
dom from stretch, resistance to moisture, accuracy 
of tracking and uniformity 
of operation plus long 
life are desired. 


the dissolution of the plant at Jouy which nevertheless 
continued in existence until 1843. 

Oberkampf was said to be the first to inkoduce scenes 
from French life and history as subjects for textile designs. 
To produce such designs for printing from copper plates— 
a process introduced at Jouy in 1781—an artist was needed, 
and Oberkampf called to his aid some of the best known 
artists of the period, among them Huet, Le Bas, Prudhon, 
Horace Vernet, Pillement and others. 

Huet, 25 of whose toiles are shown in this exhibit, was 
considered the most gifted of the décorative painters of the 
period, and his charming pastorals, his accurately and de- 
lightfully drawn animals, his romantic and classical figures, 
made of cotton printing an art in itself, Huet himself en- 
graved the copper plates from his cartoons, and it is to this 
that we owe the beauty of line of the toiles of his design 

During the recent war, many beautiful old fabrics, as well 
as other works of art and historical source materials in 
France were the victims of widespread destruction. Old 


copper plates from which such fabrics as the fozles de Jouy 
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Actual photograph of 
shuttle block split 
apart to show LOCK. 
ING TIP SLEEVE in 
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TIP TROUBLE 


Loose shuttle tips, the cause of checks and cracks, 
warp breakage and a threat to the safety of the 
weaver, are things of the past. This new and exclu- 
sive Watson-Williams feature, the LOCKING TIP 
SLEEVE, anchors tips forever, and insures against 
loss of production time, idle looms, ‘and costly 
drawing-ins. Study this Watson-Williams improve- 
ment carefully. Request LOCKING TIP SLEEVES on 
your next order. - 


O Straight knurling %” long on tip shank. 
Knurled shank of tip cuts itself into sleeve inner 
section. 

© Relief. in shuttle block .030” larger than sleeve 
eliminates strain from sleeve expansion. 

QHole .201” drilled into shuttle block end, with 
air vent, permits tight fit for tip shank. 

@ Bevel of 30° on end of inner sleeve, turned 
toward center, hugs tip shank .and forces wood 
between inner and outer sleeve. Outward bevel 
of 30° forces outer sleeve end to expand bell 
shape and further compress wood, when driven 
into the solid block. 

QwWood compressed. 

@ Grain forced toward center. 


Because sleeve is forced into wood, pressure on 
tip shank increases while shuttle is in service. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 
MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: Watson and Desmond, 
Box 1954, Charlotte, N: C., John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Walter F. Daboll, 
Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. WESTERN REPRE- 
SENTATIVE: Arthur J. Bahan, P. O. Box 245, LaPorte, 
Indiana. NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: Guy C. Burbank, 
32 Beaconsfield Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 
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were printed were seized by the Germans in their search tor 


metals. The existence of a collection such as Mrs. Holden's, . 


therefore, becomes all the more valuable. The exhibit at the 
French Cultural Services will be open to the public from 10 
a. m. to 5 p. m., Mondays through Fridays, June 11 until 
July 15. | 


Report On German Machinery Improvements 


A comprehensive report on recent improvements in Ger- 
man staple fiber processing machinery, many of them of 
interest to American industry, is now on sale by the Office 
of Technical Services, Department of Commerce. The report 
was prepared by Oscar von Kohorn and Joseph L. Costa of 
the Oscar Kohorn Co., New York City, following an inves- 
tigation in Germany under O. T. S. sponsorship. The inves- 
tigation was made to find out the details of developments 
in German staple fiber machinery which resulted from the 
tremendous pre-war and war period expansion of that 1n- 
dustry in Germany. 

The large scale of staple fiber processing in Germany and 
the need for economizing on equipment suggests the validity 
of German. techniques which “should be basically useful 
throughout the world to a rapidly developing industry,” the 
investigators state. Spinning machines, cutters, after-treat- 
ment machines, openers, driers and baling presses are de- 
scribed in the first part of the report. Among developments 
of interest is the Grusschwitz or ““Gru-Gru’’ cutter which is 
used with practically no complaints in nearly all German 
plants. The positiveness with which the tow is held and 
fed at the point of cutting and the simplicity of parts ex- 
posed to acid has won the cutter almost unanimous. approval, 
according to the report. No water is fed with the tow. The 
only complaints against the machine concern problems con- 
nected with the rubber-covered steel wheels and their ten- 


dency to chip and deteriorate. Different sets of wheels are. 


used for cutting different fiber lengths. 


Another development, cited as of special interest by the. 


authors, ts a three-stage type baling press with a capacity 
of 20 tons ‘per 24-hour day. The press operates in three 
distinct stages: (1) loading and prepressing of staple fiber, 
(2) pressing, and (3) unloading of the bale. The three 
stages or housings are equally spaced 120 apart, and 
mounted on a turntable which can be turned and locked in 
each position. As the housing with the prepressed bale is 
turned from, position one to position two, an empty housing 
from position three arrives at position one while another 
housing with the completely pressed bale is placed in posi- 
tion for unloading. 

The second portion of the report discusses raw material 
and utility requirements for manufacturing staple fiber. 
Practically all German firms were conscious of their total 
water consumption and the need for reducing it, but, on 


the whole. the expansion of the German staple fiber indus-’ 


try has not included well worked out water systems. At one 
modern plant at Lenzing (Austria) water consumption is 
about 400 liters per kilogram of finished staple. At an older 
plant at Kelsterbach, it is 1,000 liters. Steam and power, 
conditioning; ventilation, refrigeration, Caustic soda, carbon 
bisulfide, and the spin bath are also discussed. 

Part three of the report describes carbon bisulfide recov- 
ery equipment and methods in considerable detail. All Ger- 
man plants practice carbon bisulfide..c¢ecovery-and probably 
30 per cent recovery is achieved in most cases, according to 
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the report. Two basic types of collecting systems are used 
involving recovery from the tow or recovery from the cut 
flakes. The actual recovery takes place either by condensa- 
tion of the water and carbon bisulfide vapor mixture or by 
activated carbon absorption. Some of the latest systems 
being installed point the way to the recovery of virtually all 
free carbon bisulfide in the fiber at the point of ‘recovery, 
the report states. 

Part four of the report describes continuous Lurgi vacuum 
crystallizers installed by the firm, Spinfaser A. G., at Kassel- 
Bettenhausen to recover 120 tons of Glauber salt from the 
spin bath daily. The three German firms using these crys- 
tallizers were well satisfied with them, the investigators 
report. Complaints centered around defective linings, espe- 
cially in the rubber lined type, and the fact that the machines 
were not easily operated at reduced output. 

The report contains 26 photographs and 42 drawings and 
diagrams of the machinery described. The appendix lists 19 


other related reports by British and American investigators, 


and also lists the subject matter in a microfilm reel of Ger- 
man documents which supplements the report. The related 
reports and microfilm reel are available from the Office of 


Technical Services. The appendix also contains three Ger- - 


man technical papers (with some notations in English) on 
a three-section single-apron drier with humidifier, a Kiefer 
canal cake drier, arid a special report on the continuous- 
spinning process developed to pilot plant operation by 
Vereinigte Glanzstoffabriken A. G. 
Mimeographed copies of the report (PBL-85168, Spin- 
ning, After-Treatment and Euxtliary Equipment for Staple 
Fiber Viscose Rayon Plants in Germany, 174 pages) sell for 
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TEXTILE PROCESS COMPOUNDS 


MINOTINTS 


Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 
Identification — Lubrication — Conditioning 


BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 


$4.50. Orders should be addressed to the Office of Techni- 
cal Services, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. 
C., and should be accompanied by check or money order 
payable to the Treasurer of the United States. 


Revise Standard For Cotton, Rayon Velour 


The recommended revision of Cotton and Rayon Velour 
(Jacquard and Plain) Commercial Standard CS103-42, has 
been approved for promulgation, according to an announce- 
ment of the Commodity Standards Division of the National 
Bureau of Standards. The revised commercial standard will 
be identified as CS103-48, Rayon Jacquard Velour (With or 
Without Other Decorative Yarn) and is effective for new 
production from May 20, 1948. 

The original standard ‘was developed in 1942 to provide 
a minimum quality of cotton and rayon velour used chiefly 
in the manufacture of upholstered furniture. It included 
requirements for weight of finished fabric, weight and den- 
sity of pile, construction of the fabric back, colorfastness, 
and resistance to wear. ) 

The present edition was undertaken at the request of the 
Upholstery and Drapery Fabric Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., to cover a higher quality of this material as a minimum 
standard for the industry. Its requirements are based on 
the same characteristics as:‘the previous edition, but in order 
to maintain a higher quality the number of pile tufts and 
the number of picks have been inc reased., A change ts also 
made in the current edition in the method of taking test 
specimens. Provision is also made for methods of test and 
for certifying and identifying materials conforming to the 
commercial standard. 
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The Boyce Weaver's Knotter is much 
more than a mechanical aid to increased 
production. It is a quality control that 
contributes materially to other pro- 


cesses and the finished product, 


The smooth, fast action with which a 
Boyce Weaver's Knotter ties a perfect 
weaver’s knot and clips the ends clean 
and even sets a quality standard from 


which profits are made, 


lf you want to meet today’s production 
demands profitably, write for further 


information. 
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Georgia Cotton Manufacturers Elect Harvey 


R. Donald Harvey, left, general man- 
ager of the Pepperell Mfg. Co. unit at 
Lindale, Ga., was unanimously elected 
president of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia at the 48th an- 
nual meeting of the group held May 5-7 
at Daytona Beach, Fla.. Mr. Harvey suc- 
ceeds Charles C. Hertwig, president of 
Bibb Mfg. Co. at Macon, Ga, More 
than 400 mill executives and representatives of allied indus: 
tries attended the event which was pervaded by a spirit of 
optimism and a growing awareness of the effects of current 
international events on the domestic scene. 3 
Members of the Georgia association were praised fot 
their sound, steady advancement during the past year by 
Mr. Hertwig in his annual president's report, which officially 
opened the convention, and were cautioned to be alert to 
combat the “disciples of unsound ideologies who are be- 


coming more vocal in our country, and who frequently 


infiltrate into our political life.” 

Following the annual report of the president, principal 
speakers for the opening session were H. L. Wingate, presi- 
dent of the Georgia Farm Bureau Federation, Macon, and 
Raymond R. Paty of Atlanta, chancellor of the regents of 
the University System of Georgia. Continuation of the farm 
guarantee, not as a protection against scarcity, but to stabilize 
the income of the farmer and the nation’s economy was 
urged by Mr. Wingate. ‘Had we had such a program in 
1920-1921 when, in 90 days, the price of cotton dropped 
from 40 cents to eight cents a pound, the nation’s economy 
would not have been so disturbed,” Mr. Wingate declared. 
“If we drop the farm program at the end of the year when 
it expires, you'd better grab your hat. We're headed for the 
bushes.” 

Mr. Paty commended the textile executives for their con- 
tribution to the more bountiful life of the working people 
of Georgia and expressed his pleasure with their contribu- 
tions toward education as demonstrated in their assistance in 
building and equipping the new plant of the A. French 
Textile School at Georgia Tech. Through research, experi- 
ment and education can be insured the industrial gains now 
being made, he said. 


Mr. Hertwig traced the history of the industry in Georgia | 


from the days just prior to the Civil War when the state 
had 19 small cotton mills employing about 779 workers, 
to its present status as the largest payroll industry in the 
state employing over 107,000 persons. 

“The textile industry of the South, and of Georgia in 
particular, has contributed more to the industrial birth and 
sound growth of this section than any other single indus 
try, Mr. Hertwig stated. ‘It has been by far the leading 
factor in. changing the South from a purely agricultural 
section to a section with an economy balanced between in- 
dustry and agriculture, which is considered by economists 
as a most desirable condition for any community. We have 
striven to maintain this balance through peak production 
years and through years of depression, and no industry 
equals the textile industry of the South in its conviction 
that a sound agricultural development and a sound indus- 
trial development must go hand in hand. The two are de- 
pendent upon each other. Their interests are identical.” 

High spot-of the convention's entertainment program 
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was the annual banquet Thursday evening, May 6, with 
Mr. Hertwig serving as toastmaster. Principal speaker at 
this session was Dr. George D. Heaton, pastor of the Myers 
Park Baptist Church of Charlotte, N. C., who is well known 
‘n Southern textile circles. Prizes to winning contestants in 
the group’s annual golf tournament were made during the 
banquet session and Mr. Hertwig was presented a gift in 
appreciation of his year's service to the association. Prize 
winners in the golf tournament were G. H. Smith of Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co., who won low net honors with 90-20-70, 
and A. S. Durkee, Macon (Ga.) Textiles, who won low 
gross honors with a score of 80-7-73. 

_ The concluding session of the meeting was featured by 
an address by Frank A. Constangy, prominent Atlanta labor 
relations attorney, followed by reports of the various asso- 
ciation officers, committees and divisions. 

Mr. Constangy discussed some of the activities of the 
Textile Workers Union of America in Georgia. “Instead of 
belaboring the textile industry because for the first time in 
25 years it has been profitable, the C. 1. O. should have been 


encouraging it to continue to prosper,” he declared. - 


Instead of attempting to remold the South,’” he continued, 
it should have attempted to conform to the South. Instead 
of attempting to get more for less, it should have been 
attempting to get more for producing more. It has failed 
to do any of these things and in its failure it has encouraged 
the opposition of Southern employers and workers alike. 


—1& drive has failed.” 


Continuation of a vigorous public relations program for 
the’ Georgia association was recommended by Mr. Hertwig 
and the industry-wide program as a whole was discussed by 
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Tom Yutzy, director, in reporting on progress made by the 
industry-wide committee on public relations. The textile 
industry deserves to be better understood and to receive 
better treatment in Washington, Mr. Yutzy told the group. 
He revealed that the committee is telling the cotton mill 
story by means of newspaper and trade paper stories and 
that a traveling photo exhibit will start on a tour of schools 
and chambers of commerce this Summer. 

Other new officers of the association, in addition to the 


new president, include: N. Barnard Murphy of the Trion 


Division of Riegel Textile Corp.,: first vice-president; and 
L. G. Hardman, president of Harmony Grove Mills, Com- 
merce, treasurer. T. M. Forbes and Frank L. Carter continue 
as executive vice-president and secretary, respectively. 

Four new members of the board of directors chosen for 
those whose terms expire this year were: George E. Glenn 
of Exposition Mills, Atlanta; John P. Baum, general man- 


ager, Dublin Mills, Dublin; R. H. Jewell, vice-president, 


Chrystal Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga; and B. D. Banks, 
vice-president of the Grantville Mills, Graniteville. The 
outgoing board members were: W. C. Ball, treasurer, Pep- 
perton Mills, Jackson; E. W. McMillin, president, Rich- 
mond Hosiery Mills, Rossville; Ellis H. Peniston, vice- 
president, Arnall Mills, Sargent, and A. J. Strickland, Jr., 
president, Strickland Cotton Mills, Valdosta. | 


Newly established standards of manufacture for tufted 
bedspreads will be adapted by the Tufted Textile Manufac- 
turers Association, according to the Journal of Commerce. 
These standards will govern labeling and advertising as to 
size and color fastness. 
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That spinning room overseers welcomed a better- 
fitting apron is shown by the ever increasing sale 
of KENTEX precision-built aprons, since their 


introduction into a highly competitive field nine 


years ago. 
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Cotton, Rayon Goods Finished Near ‘46 Level 


A total of 8,671 million yards of cotton, silk, rayon and 
other synthetic fabrics were bleached, dyed, or printed and 
finished during 1947, according to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department, of Commerce. This total was about the 
same as the amount finished in 1946. Finishing of fabrics 
made of silk, rayon and other synthetic fibers totaled 1,757 
million yards, which was two per cent above 1946. The 
statistics were compiled by the Bureau of the Census, Indus- 
try Division, from reports by finishers who bleached, dyed, 
or printed and finished cotton, silk, rayon and other syn- 
‘thetic fabrics. All known finishers in the industry were 
canvassed. Figures for 1947, based on a quarterly survey 
conducted by the Bureau of the Census, are preliminary. 
Final figures will be published as a part of the 1947 Census 
of Manufactures, which is now being taken. 

The 3,573 million yards of cotton goods bleached and 
finished during 1947 was six per cent greater than in 1946. 
This was also the greatest amount of cotton goods bleached 
in any year since 1943 when 3,682 million yards were 


'bleached and finished. Broadcloth, colored yarn fabrics. 
' flannels and other napped fabrics, and sheetings and tubings 


showed the largest increases. Drills, twills and jeans, ducks, 


| marquisettes and scrim, and osnaburgs ‘reflected notable de- 


creases. The 206 million yards of white finished silk, rayon 
and other synthetic fabrics was four per cent above 1946. 
Plain dyed and finished goods totaled 1,764 million yards 


| which was six per cent below 1946. This was the lowest 


amount of dyed cotton goods on record for any year since 
this series of reports was originated in 1943. The largest 
decreases were shown by drills, twills and jeans, ducks and 
poplins, repps and piques. Batiste, dimity, lawn, organdy 
and voile, broadcloth, corduroys, print cloths, and sateens 


showed the largest increases. Plain dyed and finished silk, 


rayon and other synthetic fabrics totaling 1,202 million 


yards was three per cent greater than in 1946. 


The 1,576 million yards of printed and finished cotton 
goods was six per cent less than in 1946, but was greater 
than in any year 1943-1945. Drills, twills and jeans, mar- 
quisettes and scrim, osnaburgs and sateens reflected the 
largest decreases. Broadcloth, flannels and other napped 
fabrics, and poplins, repps and piques showed notable in- 
creases. The 349 million yards of silk, rayon and other syn- 
thetic goods printed and finished was four per cent below 
1940. 


Program For A. A. T. C. C. Annual Meeting 


The program for the 27th annual meeting of the Ameri- 


can Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, to be 


held Oct. 21-23 at Augusta, Ga., has been announced as 
follows: 

Thursday, Oct. 21—9:30 a. m., registration; 9:30 a. m. 
to 2 p. m., personnel service; 9:45 a. m., national council 
meeting; 12:30 p. m., luncheon, national and sectional 
officers and members of the national council; 2 p. m..to 5 


|p. m., general technical program; 5 p. m., annual business 


mecting; 7:30 p. m., informal dinner, presentation of Olney 


Award. 


Friday, Oct. 22—9:30 a. m., registration; 9:30 a. m. to 
| 2 p. m., personnel service; 9:30 a. m. to 12:30 p. m., tech- 


nical program (two groups); 12:30 p. m., barbecue picnic; 


| 2:30 p. m. to 5:30 p. m., technical program (two groups ) ; 
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7:30 p. m., informal dinner, general research committee 
meeting. 

Saturday, Oct. 23- 
mittee on research; 9:30 a. m., 
2 p. m., personnel service; 9:30 a. m., intersectional prize 


9 a. m., meeting of executive com- 
registration; 9:30 a.m. to 


paper contest; 7:30 p. m., annual banquet. 

“Advancing Textiles Through Research” will be the 
‘heme for the annual convention of the A: A. T. C. C. The 
executive committee of the Southern sections, under whose 
auspices the convention will be held. has been announced 


ma as follows: general chairman, D. C. Newman, E. I. du Pont 


de Nemours & Co., Inc.; assistant general chairman, J. A. 
Franklin; banquet, Jack Anderson, Peerless Woolen Mills; 
dining, J. L. Wyman, Nova Chemical Corp.; entertainment, 
R. W. Philip, Callaway Mills Co.; exhibits, Sherman A. 


7 Converse, Graniteville Co.: finance, Charles A. Spratt, Na- 
™ tional Aniline Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.; 
me ladies, W. B.’Griffin, Kail Mfg. Co.; printing, Junius M. 


m Smith, TEXTILE BULLETIN and THE KNITTER; publicity, 
m A. R. Thompson, Ciba Co., Inc.; reservations, T. R. Smith, 
Wiscassett Mills Co.; registration and reception, A. K. 
Haynes, Rohm & Haas Co., Inc.; technical program, V. B. 
Holland, Cannon Mills Co.; transportation, L. E. Whittel- 
sey, Augusta Chemical Co. 

The Piedmont Section will hold its summer outing at 
the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S..C., June 18-19. 
In addition to bathing and fishing, members will enjoy 


m™ dancing, shuffle board, tennis and golf. The nominating 
= committee of the Piedmont Section recently mailed ballots 
= to members offering the following slate of officers for 1949: 

= chairman, P. E. Smith of Riegel Textile Corp., Ware Shoals, 

\ 

\A PATENTE 


A Typical Example of Vogel Quality... 


VOGEL NUMBER 1/4 SOUTHERN OUTFIT 


A durable, economical closet for Mills, Fac- 


S. €.; vice-chairman, Robert H. Smith of High Pornt (N. 
C.) Chemical Mfg. Co.; secretary, Edwin A.. Briggs of 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; treasurer, 
R. H. Souther; councilor, J. B. Neely of Burlington’ Mills 
Corp.; custodian, A. R. Thompson of Ciba Co., Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; sectional committee—-Kelly Traynham, J]. ¢ 
Whitt, Chester Cobb and J. C. King. 

Other A. A. T. C. C. news includes a report of two new 
devices to improve and simplify textile testing which are 
currently under development at the national laboratortes of 
the group at Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute. One of 
these devices is to gauge dimensional restorability of fabri: 
more conveniently than on the larger machine. The other 
is a small instrument, different from the Launder-Ometer, 
which would give a more rapid test of washability. 


Tennessee Chemists Hold Textile Session 

Dyeing of textiles, oils and finishes used, detergents and 
fabric stabilization were among the subjects discussed at a 
textile session during the joint 1948 intersectional meeting 
of the Northeast Tennessee Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society and the East Tennessee Section of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers held May 7-8 at. Bristol, 
Va. More than 400 chemists and chemical engineers were 
in attendance. | 

The possibilities of further improvements of textiles by 
finishes are practically limitless,’ Dr. E. 1. Valko, director 
_F. Drew & Co., Inc., Boonton, N. J., 
declared. Treatment of cloth with special preparations has 


of research of E. 


enabled chemists to enhance almost any desirable property, 


PRODUCTS... 


your Assurance of 


tories and all types of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 has a vitreous china top supply bowl, heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hardwood seat, painted white enameled drum shaped tank and 
union ell flush connection. 


(The Number 14 is not frost-proof ) 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


PRODUCTS 


PATENTED 


When installing No. 74 closet trap 
must be set directly under bowl. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


HICKS — AMERICAN — 


WILSON — U. 8. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Moke Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 


advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


cause increased alkali solubility. 


PROTECT YOUR PLANT 
Against Costly Damage 


STOP-FIRE 


Underwriters’ Laboratories Approved 


The MODERN STORED- 
PRESSURE Extinguisher 


instantly smothers the blaze 
with a heavy gas produced by 
a fluid of carbon tetrachloride 
and carbon dioxide scientifi- 
cally blended into the most 
effective fire extinguishing 
agent. ‘The extinguisher is non- 
corrosive and does not require 
annual refilling. The fluid is 
effective for years. 


Avatiable in 1 
qt. and qt. 
sizes 


Light in weight—operates instantly 
with o “twist of the wrist” 


In Use in Many of the South’s Larger Mills 


UNION STOP-FIRE CORP. 


Subsidiary of Union Parts Mfg. Co., Inc. 
127 Ashland Place Brooklyn 1, N,. Y. 
Southern Repr.: L. B. McWilliams, 2104 Wilmore Drive, 
Phone 3-7424, Charlotte, N. C. 
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he pointed out, citing availability of fabrics that resist bac- 
teria, flame, water, shrinking, wrinkling, moths and mil- 
dew. 

Discussing the application of oils to textiles in various 
processing operations, Dr. Valko emphasized that ‘we do 
not possess as yet exact quantitative knowledge as to the 
requirements of what textile oils should do, but consider- 
ably more is known regarding what they should not do. 
Textile oils should not damage the fibers nor the equip- 
ment; they should not discolor the fibers, and they should 
not cause unevenness of subsequent dyeing due to incom- 
plete removal.” 

In a discussion of textile fabric stabilization, Leonard 
Shapiro, research director of Synthron, Inc., declared on the 
subject of wool shrinkage that wet chlorination methods 
have been the most successful in this country and that with 
modern processes and better control methods uniform, sat- 


isfactory results could be obtained. “The chlorination of 


-wool is really an oxidation reaction employing sodium or 
_ calctum hypochlorite,” 


he continued, “with pH values of 
two to 11 reported in various more or less successful proc- 
esses. In general the higher pHs result in less shrinkage 
controls and more yellowing, while the lower pH values 
Best results have been 
obtained at pH eight to ten.” 

Henry A. Rutherford, head of the textile chemistry and 
dyeing department, North Carolina State College School of 
Textiles, told the group that recent studies indicate that 
substantive dyes are bound by hydrogen bonds formed be- 
tween the hydroxyl groups on the cellulose and, 
probability, the nitrogen atoms in the dye molecule. Dis- 
cussing “The Dyeing of Textiles,’ Mr. Rutherford pointed 
out that, generally speaking, there is no great disagreement 
concerning the mechanism of fixation of dyestuff to the 
protein fibers (wool and silk), but that the nature of the 
dyeing of the cellulosic fibers (cotton and rayon), with 
substantive dyes, is a controversial issue. 

W. M. Wadewitz, an officer of American Bemberg Corp. 
and North American Rayon Corp., presided over the textile 
chemistry session. 


in all 


Sodium Silicate Uses Discussed At Meeting 

The Western Carolinas Section of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, at a meeting in Greenville, $ .C., recently, heard 
a discussion of ‘Some Uses of Sodium Silicates in the Tex- 
tile Industry’ by Dr. R. C. Merrill, research manager of 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. Dr. Merrill gave the group a 
thorough description of the development of silicates from 
the early days up to the present and stressed chiefly the 
applications in water treatment and textile processes. Per- 
sonnel from various textile finishing plants were invited as 
guests to hear Dr. Merrill's discussion. 


Onyx-Mellon Fellowship Starts 15th Year 

Fourteen years ago the Onyx Oil & Chemical Co, initiated 
the first of many research projects supported by this com- 
pany in well known outside scientific institutions. The first 
project was opened at Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh, and 
it has been in operation continuously from then until the 
present time. During the years which have elapsed since 
this initial project, this policy of sponsoring research on 
important phases of the company’s business in nationally 
recognized laboratories has been expanded to include inves- 
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tigations in many parts of the United States. The Textile 
Finishing Fellowship at Mellon Institute sponsored by the 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. was begun on Feb. 12, 1934. 
Deliberately separated by distance and by the institute fel- 
lowship system from the company’s home laboratories and 
plant, work has been carried on by the fellowship which 
has resulted in new and improved products for the textile 
processing industries, 

Early work included the development of methods for 
testing efficiency of water repellents, and as a result of this 
fundamental study of the characteristics of water repellency, 
the Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. has placed on the market 
outstanding products for this purpose. 

The study of sulfonation procedures by the Mellon In- 
stitute Fellowship has led to improvement of processes for 


the manufacture of several lines of antonic surface-active 


materials manufactured by this company. Cationic finishes 
giving permanent softness to cotton were developed from 
test tube experiments to full-scale production. A number 
of other types of surface-active materials have been devel- 
oped by the Mellon Institute project which is currently 
studying materials which can be used to impart ,special 
finishing effects to textiles, and which will withstand laun- 
dering and dry cleaning operations for the life of the fabric. 
The Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. is proud of this record of 


the past 14 years, and confidently expects an equally pro- 


ductive period in the years to come in the development of 
new products for industry, and in the collection of signifi- 
cant scientific data’ pertaining to its production. 


Scientists Taking New Role In Industry 


Scientists today are taking a new role in the industrial 
leadership of America, Dr. Charles Allen Thomas of St. 
Louis said May 7 upon receiving the Gold Medal of the 
American Institute of Chemists. Speaking at the institute's 
silver anniversary dinner, held jointly with the New York 
Section of the American Chemical Society at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, Dr. Thomas said that scientists 
forced into administrative positions because of the complex- 
ities of modern industry must acquaint themselves not only 
with the unchanging laws of chemical reactions but also 


with the everchanging aspects of human behavior. Dr. 


Thomas is president of the American Chemical Society and 
executive vice-president of Monsanto Chemical Co. He 
recently was honored by being elected to the membership 
of the American Academy of Sciences. 

“Modern industry,’” Dr. Thomas said, ‘'seems to be step. 
ping ahead with seven league boots. The merchandise, the 
service and the administration of modern business are so 
scientific and complex that technical training is needed in 
almost all departments.” This is particularly true, he said, 
in the chemical, oil, biological, electrical and mechanical 
industries where men wtih Ph.D. and medical degrees are 
serving as executives. 

The American Institute of Chemists elected the follow- 
ing officers: president, Lawrence H. Flett, director, new 


- products division, National Aniline Division, Allied Chem- 


ical and Dye Corp., New York, N. Y.; vice-president, Dr. 
Raymond E. Kirk, head, department of chemistry, -dean 


MODEL BF-1 


ALSO MODEL F-5 


Loom Beams 


SALISBURY ENCLOSED BLENDING FEEDER 


Model S BF-1 Salisbury Enclosed Cotton Blendng Feeder is 


used for the processing of cotton, wool, and synthetics. 

This machine has been designed by textile engineers long ex- 
perienced in the development and operation of ‘machinery for 
the textile industry. Salisbury Blending Feeders are precision 
manufactured of the finest quality materials and workmanship 
to render long and dependable service with a minimum of 
maintenance and operational cost. 


GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


The Salisbury Enclosed Blending Feeder has a heavy fabri- 
cated steel frame which makes it a rugged, durable, and trouble 
free unit. All gears and chains are covered with guards for 
safety. 

Oilite bronze self-aligning: bearings are used throughout, elim- 
inating oll leakage and assuring clean fibres. 

Provisions are made for the installation of automatic sprinkler 
head and vacuum lines. All usable waste fibres may be re- 
claimed from waste container. 

Salisbury Blending Feeders are designed to allow installation 
of kick-off roll or combing attachment. | 

The machine may be used in a blending line or in combina- 
tion with a picker. | 

This model is provided with ample storage space. This fa- 
cilitates better blending of various fibres and requires less atten- 
tion from the operator. 

Model S BF-1 as shown is equipped with a lower or front 
apron which extends outside the storage chamber of the ma- 
chine and has a small bin into which the raw material is placed 
by-the operator. It is then carried into the storage chamber on 
the conveyor apron. This model also has a combing attach- 
ment as standard equipment. 

This machine is manufactured of the finest material and 
workmanship and has proven its worth by satisfactory, trouble 
lree operation. 


SALISBURY IRON WORKS, INC. 


SALISBURY, WN. C. 
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Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth 
Endless Blankets 

Rayon Slasher Jackets 
Endless Revolving Clearers 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


NEW YORK 


mH. Ww. CURTIS 
735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Allendale 11-3521 


GREENVILLE, 5. C 
WILLIAM J. MOORE 


| Pendleton Stree! 
Greenville 7646 


ATLANTA, GA. 
W.C. HAMES 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 
Dearborn 5974 


Ike GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial; Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 


“OVER 50 YEARS IN THE TRADE” 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SPECIALIZED REPAIRS BETTER PRODUCTION 


Spindles Card Feed Rolls 


Flyers Picker Lap Rolls 
New Flyer Pressers 


Spindles and Flyers Supplied 
Rust Proofing 
Phone 668 — Plant: Camp Wadsworth 


Oil Cushion Bearings 
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graduate school, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Broox- 
lyn, N. Y.; secretary (re-elected), Dr. Lloyd Van Doren, 
chemical consultant, patent causes, Watson, Bristel, John 
son & Leavenworth, New York, N. Y.; treasurer (re-elect- 


‘ed), Dr. Frederick A. Hessel. president, Montclair (N. J.) 


Research Laboratories; councilors—Dr. M. L. Crossley, 
director of research, American Cyanamid Co., New York; 
Dr. James R. Withrow, chairman, professor chemical engi- 
neering, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; and John 
M. MclIlvain, administrative supervisor, research and devel- 
opment department, Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


Pyroxylin Coated Fabric Shipments Decline 

Pyroxylin spread in Match totaled 4.3 million pounds, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. This total was 13 per cent below the 5.0 million 
pounds spread in February and 34 per cent below the March. 
1947, spread of 6.5 million pounds. : 

March shipments of 5.7 million linear yards of pyroxylin 
coated fabric materials were 12 per cent below the 6.5 mil- 
lion yards shipped in February and 28 per cent below the 
March, 1947, shipments of 7.9 million yards. Light cotton 
fabrics shipments of 3.0 million yards were 11 per cent 
below the 3.3 million yards shipped in February and 29 per 
cent below the March, 1947, shipments of 4.2 million 
yards. Heavy cotton. fabrics shipments of 1.8 million yards 
were 13 per cent below the 2.0 million yards shipped in 
February and 29 per cent below the March, 1947, shipments 
of 2.5 million yards. Custom coating shipments of one mil- 
lion yards were 14 per cent below the 1.1 million. yards 
shipped in February and 23 per cent below the March, 
1947, shipments of 1.3 million yards. 

Unfilled orders of pyroxylin coated fabrics on hand at 
the end of March, amounting to 5.2 million yards, continued 


to drop. This total is nine per cent below the 5.7 million. 


yards on order in February and 54 per cent below the 
March, 1947, unfilled orders of 11.5 million yards. 


Revise Palm Oil Import Restrictions 
Authorization to import 5,000 metric tons of palm oil 
without restrictions as to end-use was announced May 4 by 
the U. $. Department of Agriculture. Probable uses of the 


5,000 tons which may be imported without end-use restric- 
tions will be in the. manufacture of soap and textiles. 


Wrinkle Resistant Finish For Cottons 


The first wrinkle resistant finish which can be succ essfully 
applied to all types of cotton with little or no loss in tensile 
strength was announced recently by American Cyanamid 
Co.'s Textile Resin Department. Even seersucker when 
treated with this finish remains fresh after several wearings, 
The new finish, which goes by the name of Superset, also 
controls shrinkage to two per cent or under. Winkle re 
sistant finishes have been widely used for rayon fabrics but 
up to now only heavy. constructions of cotton goods could 
be made wrinkle resistant. because previously marketed 
types of finishes seriously weaken the fabric. 

The new finish has already been tested for more than a 
year on a wide range of standard fabric constructions with 
plant rans of substantial yardage. Among the fabrics that 
have been successfully made wrinkle resistant and stabilized 
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affect the strength of the fabric. 


to give shrinkage control are: ginghams, piques, jeans, dress 


»oods, Chambrays, prints, seersuckers, cords, twills, drills, 


ienims, corduroys, and coverts. The finish is highly durable 
with effectiveness retained after many severe test washings. 

According to Richard E. Sumner, manager of the Textile 
Resin Department, melamine resin forms the basis of the 
new Superset finish, modified in such a way that it does not 
Tests show a very high 
.nti-crease rating of from 3.0 to 3.6 in both warp and filling 
lirections. In addition, a high degree of resilience is added 
‘o the cotton. A wide range of hand can be obtained all 


‘he way from the softer women’s wear to the firmer men’s 


W Ca effect S 


Fabric produced in plant runs was made into garments 

t Summer and given extensive consumer tests. This in- 
luded both men’s and women’s garments. It is on the basis 
of the experience gained during these tests as well as ex- 
haustive laboratory tests that detailed information about the 
finish was obtained. Another characteristic of Superset tex- 
tile finish which proved itself during these tests was that 
the treated fabrics dry cleaned excellently without anv loss 
of the effectiveness of the finish. 
finish 1s that the treated. fabric handles far better during 
Estimates of tailors 
who have worked on the fabric are, conservatively speaking, 


Another benefit of the 
cutting and sewing. and dressmakers 


that the Superset finished fabrics can be w corked 20-t6 306 
per cent more efficiently. : 


Processing requires no special equipment other than the 


curing unit-which is standard equipment in most cotton 
inishing plants. At the present time a number of mills ar: 
going into production and large yardages will be in th 


hands of manufacturers for their early resort lines. The 
new finish will reach consumers on a large scale in the 
Spring and Summer of 1949. “The new finish’ is available 
to all mills and finishing plants, and necessary resins and 
technical assistance will be supplied to interested mills by 
the American Cyanamid Co.,”’ Mr. Sumner stated. 


Group Studies Peanut Fiber Development 


The American Oil Chemists Society, at a meetrng in New 
Orleans May 4-6, revealed that the imminence of a fabric 
made from peanuts has stimulated study of its development 
by the group. R. T. Miller of Peoria, IIl., president of the 
society, remarked ‘this artificial protein fiber handles good, 
feels good, dyes good, wears good—an uncommon feature 
Besides it has special properties 
like being suitable for 


in most synthetic cloths. 
that natural fibers don’t possess— 
long-w earing hat bands.’ 

Dr. K. S. Markley, head of the sal 
sion of the Southern Regional Research Laboratory, which 
is working on development of the fiber, said that its prop- 
erties are similar to those of wool in appearance and feel. 
“It dyes like wool, can be mixed with wool, cotton or rayon 
to give fabrics different properties,’ he said. ‘It has ap- 
proximately the same dry strength of wool, but, like all 
synthetic wool fibers, it has much lower strength when wet, 
than wool. However, there are many 
which wet stréngth is not of great importance, 
draperies, upholstering, velours for use on the ceilings of 


fat and protein divt- 


uses for fibers in 
such as 


automobiles, hat feltings and any goods which are dry- 
cleaned.” Research being done today is aimed at increasing 


the wet strength of the peanut fiber, he noted 


FOR SPINNING 
AND ROVING 


IMPROVE YARN QUALITY e 


AND GREASING 
8 GIVE PRECISE 
Manufactured by MACHINECRAFT, 
Walton Humidifiers 
Bobbins, Wood Cones and Tubes 
Harness Frames, Heddles and Reeds @ 


Ball Bearing Tope Tension Idlers @ 
@ Used Machinery e@ 


P O. BOX 1954 
CLIFTON E. WATSON 


BALL BEARING TOP ROLLS 


REDUCE ENDS DOWN e 
ELIMINATE OILING 
ELIMINATE CAP BAR AND SADDLE WEAR 
AND RELIABLE PERFORMANCE 


REDUCE CLEANING AND PICKING 


INC., 


Watson-Williams Shuttles 

@ Metallic Feeder Aprons 
Plastic Harness Sheaves 
Belting and Harness Strapping 


Whitman. 


WATSON DESMOND 


Re pre rentalives 


JOHN W. LITTLEFIELD 
P.O. Box 779 
Greenville, C. 


WALTER F. DABOLL 
P.O. Box 701 
Greensboro, N. C. 


THOMAS E. LUCAS and 
RICHARD V. McPHAIL 
Chorlotte, N.C. 


Mass. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
S. P. V. DESMOND 
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COOLING—VENTILATING 
MOISTENING—HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
Cooling & Moistening Co., Inc. 


PHONE 7719 - - - 


- CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


LONGER 
LASTING 


“Boller furnoces lined with CARECO 
lost two te four times loager then 
those lined with fire brick. Write fer 
quotation.” | 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, C. 
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SPECIALIZING IN TEXTILES FOR OVER ONE-THIRD OF A CENTURY 


PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 


SPECIAL REPORTS 
COST SYSTEMS 


COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


E. Lorer Co. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Leather Belting 


AND 


Check Straps 


BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, JR. + BOX 244 + PHONE 640 + 


GREER, S. C. 
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Photo-Electric Color Eye Is Developed 


A scientific color brain, accurate to within one-half of 
one per cent, has been developed in the research laboratories 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., it was revealed May 1 by 
S. Frank Cox, director of research for the Glass Division of 
the company. To be known as the PPG-IDL Color Eye, the 
new instrument photoelectrically records the response, sen- 
sitivity and discrimination characteristics of the human eye. 
With greater accuracy than the eye its measures color dif- 
ferences and divides by the total reflected light to give 
comparisons. in terms of percentage reflectance difference, 
regardless of illumination level or color density. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass-Instrument Development Laboratories Color Eye. 


Developed by P. W. French of the Pittsburgh Plate re- 
search staff in collaboration with the Instrument Develop- 
ment Laboratories, Inc., the new apparatus fills a long-felt 
need in the textile world and numerous industrial applica- 
tions where accurate color matching has been almost solely 
dependent on the skillful use of the human eye. 

The Color Eye is more accurate than its human counter- 
part in measuring reflecting samples as well as clear or 
diffuse transmission samples. In measurements where sur- 
face gloss is important a combination of diffuse and direct 
illumination is available at optimum angle of illumination 
recommended by color authorities. The instrument’s normal 
sample area view is one-half-inch diameter but it can accom- 
modate samples from one inch to several feet in size. 

Color differences are read directly on a meter having two 
ranges. Approximate luminosity is read directly on a loga- 
rithmic scale from 0.1 to 100 per cent. Accurate luminosity 
or tristimulus values may be obtained by a direct reading 
micrometer-controlled optical slit comparing the sample to 
a white standard. 

The Color Eye is substantially unaffected by illumination 
level and stray light. Color comparison is made on a basis 


of luminosity and direct tristimulus. measurements. Colors 


thus matched are industrially satisfactory regardless of the 


detailed spectrophotometric color curve of the samples. The 
Color Eye, adaptable to innumerable industrial applications, 
will be marketed by the Instrument Development Laborato- 
ries, Inc., Williston Park, Long Island, N. Y.. 


Xylotechnographica was the term used by England 
1875 to describe the process of dyeing wool into various 
colors. 
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Textile Exhibit Prize Winner At Ga. Tech 


The Textile Engineering Department was awarded first 
srize for the best exhibit at Georgia Tech's annual Engi- 
neers Day celebration, April 17. The prize winning exhibit, 
which traced the course of cotton from the bale to the fin- 
shed fabric, was designed by members of Phi Psi, honorary 
rextile fraternity. This group of students headed by Bob 
Horsley, Opelika, Ala., president of the fraternity, included: 
Frank Williams, West Point, Ga.; Bob Amsler, Decatur, 
Ga.: Lewis Shackleford, Carrollton, Ga.; Ed Stall, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Bert Stumberg, Tallassee, Ala.; Harry Hardy, 
Cheyenne, Wyo.; Bill Lippman, Toledo, Ohio; and Frank 
Kelly, Fairfax, Ala. 


April Rayon Shipments Decline Slightly 


April shipments of rayon yarn and staple amounted to 
89,500,000 pounds, slightly below March deliveries but 14 
per cent above those of April, 1947, according to the May 
Rayon Organon, statistical bulletin of the Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc. Total shipments in the first four months of 
1948 totaled 352,700,000 pounds, a 16 per cent increase 
over the corresponding figure last year. 


Shipments of filament yarn in April amounted to 67,200,-’ 


000 pounds, 12 per cent more than in April, 1947. By yarn 
types, 44,600,000 pounds were viscose+-cupra and 22,600,- 
000 pounds were acetate. Rayon staple and tow shipments 
in April totaled 22,300,000 pounds, 22 per cent more than 
the corresponding month last year. Viscose staple amounted 
to 14,900,000 pounds and acetate staple 7,400,000 pounds. 
Aggregate shipments of staple in the first four months of 


the year amounted to 88,300,000 pounds, 47 per cent more 
than a year ago. Filament yarn stocks in the hands of 
producers at the end of April amounted to 9,100,000 
pounds, while staple and tow stocks were 3,600,000 pounds. 

Rayon staple imports for the first two months of this 
year were 45 per cent under those in the same period a year 
ago. On the other hand filament yarn imports increased 
appreciably. A total of 1,681,000 pounds of filament yarn 
were imported for consumption in the first two months of 
1948, six times the imports for the entire year of 1947 and 
greater than any annual total since 1931. So far this year, 
the principal suppliers of filament yarn to the United States 
have been Italy with 44 per cent of the total, Germany 23 
per cent, France 16 per cent and the Netherlands ten per 
cent. Smaller suppliers included the United Kingdom, 
Switzerland, Canada, Mexico,. Japan and Chile. 

Rayon staple imports for consumption in the first two 
months amounted to 5,601,000 pounds as against 10,096,- 
000 pounds in the corresponding period last year. February 
shipments amounted to 3,487,000 pounds, 19 per cent less 
than in the same month last year. February saw a consider- 
able increase in staple receipts from Belgium and France. 
There was a moderate increase in imports from Holland. 
while Switzerland again came into the picture in a small 
measure. Staple receipts from the United Kingdom were 
less than half of the January figure, while those from Nor- 
way likewise declined. | 

Owing to an increase in the domestic supply of rayon 
staple, total shipments (domestic and foreign) for con- 
sumption in the United States during the first quarter were: 
larger than in the corresponding period last year. Imported 


GOOD YARN 


Check your screens now . .. 
cheaper to stock them than to wait for repairs. 


specifications. 


Depends on GOOD CARDING 
,..and you can't get good carding without 


The only way to be sure screens are in good condition is to take them out for inspection at regular intervals. Screens 
that are bent, cut, or frazzled will not produce a high class sliver to say nothing of the excess waste they cause 


and place your order for enough spare card and picker screens to meet any emergency. It’s 


PROMPT SERVICE .:. . We have recently enlarged 
our facilities to give you prompt service on all makes 
and models of new and rebuilt card and picker screens. 
Card Screens . 
Picker Screens . 


bands continuous and smoothly welved 
in case of fire 


Manufacturers of Stainless Steel Dye Vats; Brass Twister Troughs; 
Sliver Pans; Jenkins Dynamically Balanced Cylinders. 


GOOD SCREENS 


. Perforated or ribbed types, precision built to standard 


End 


Seams welded to prevent melting 


JENKINS 
METAL SHOPS, 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


. English mesh, 4 inch wire, or perforated metal. 


Lap Aprons; Aspirators ; 
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We make 
LONG Blade Spindles 
From 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected 
method of electric 
welding, and guar- 
antee all spindles 
not to break under 


running conditions. 


We also change 
Acorn and Whorl 


sizes to mill speci- 


| 
| 
| 
i 


fications. 


Manufacturers of 


All Type Fluted Rolls 


COMBERS—SPINNING—LAP MACHINES 


DRAWING ROLLS 
A SPECIALTY 


We also arrange pres- 
ent drawing frames for 
long synthetic staple 
up to and including 


three-inch. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 


Phones 213 —2091-LJ 
W. Franklin Ave. Extension, GASTONIA, N. C. 
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staple constituted 12 per cent of the total available supply 
this year as against 24 per cent last year. 

The Organon’s analysis of domestic output of all types a 
rayon in the first quarter of the year reveals the advance to 
new record levels of production. Output in the first three 
months amounting to 268,300,000 pounds was 16 per cent 
higher than a year ago and three per cent higher than the 
preceding quarter. This represents the seventh consecutive 
quarter that the industty has established a new quarterly 
output record, | 

If the first quarter 1948 output is maintained for the 
balance of the year, an annual production of well over 
1,000,000,000 pounds is in prospect. The billion-pound 
figure takes on added meaning, the Organon points out, 
when it is realized that only seven years ago, the industry 
was producing only one-half the current rate. 

In the first quarter of 1948, peak production levels were 
achieved by both the viscose--cupra filament yarn and vis- 
cose staple and tow amounting to 181,700,000 pounds was 
one per cent above the previous high rate attained in the 
fourth quarter of 1947, Acetate filament yarn and staple 
output at 86,600,000 pounds was eight per cent above the 
previous record. 

Rayon filament yarn production in the first quarter, total- 
ing 200,800,000 pounds was three per cent above the fourth 
quarter and ten per cent above the first quarter of 1947. 
The acetate division of the industry showed the greatest 
relative as well as actual increase. during the first quarter of 
1948. | 

First quarter production of rayon staple and tow amount. 
ing to 67,500,000 pounds also set-a new record. It repre- 
sents an increase of four per cent over the fourth quarter 
of 1947 and 39 per cent above a year ago. The record was 
made possible by the increased acetate output, which was 
67 per cent greater than a year ago. 

Domestic filament yarn shipments during the first quarter 
to principal consuming trades, other than tire manutactur- 
ers, showed the following percentage changes compared to 
the fourth quarter of 1947: full-fashioned hosiery, plus 131 
per cent; seamless hosiery, plus nine per cent; circular knit- 
ting, plus two per cent; warp knitting, plus seven per cent; 
broad and narrow weaving, plus six per cent each; and mis- 
cellaneous uses, plus five per cent. While shipments to 
fashioned hosiery showed a large percentage increase, the 
actual poundage shipped was small. First quarter yarn 
shipments to tire manufacturers were slightly below the 
fourth quarter level but three per cent above the January- 
March period last year. 

Exports of filament yarn by rayon producers in the first 
quarter of the year totaled 4,400,000 pounds, seven per cent 


under fourth quarter 1947 exports but 24 per cent greater 


than first quarter exports a year ago. These exports consti- 
tuted two per cent of the total first quarter yarn shipments 
to domestic producers. 


Group Airs Industrial Relations Problems 


Approximately 150 delegates from the Piedmont section 
of North Carolina and Virginia were in attendance at the 
Piedmont Industrial Relations Conference held April 20-21 
at Winston-Salem, N. C. Principal speakers heard during 
the conference were Ira Mosher of New York. industrial 
relations counselor and a former president of the National 


Association of Manufacturers; Richard L. Siegel, public 
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-elations representative of the International Harvester Co. 
f Chicago; Frank A. Constangy, labor relations specialist 
f Atlanta; and J. D. MacLaughlen, Jt. 

Mr. Mosher told the delegates that the economic battle 
) preserve freedom and democracy can be won only with 
1¢ Co-operation of all Americans. ‘The future,” he said, 

lepends on peace between labor and management, and 
hat peace will never come until we dispel the darkness 
aveloping the economic facts of our free competitive sys- 

m of enterprise.” Considering “Public and Community 
‘elations,”” Mr. Siegel declared “you get out of a com- 
unity just what you put in,” adding that business today 
eeds “public relations and all of its tools desperately.” 

Mr. Constangy cited the impact of a new decision by the 
\.. L. R. B. on the Inland steel case, which held that the 

pany pension and retirement plans were subject to col- 

ctive bargaining. 

“This decision,” he said, ‘creates a whole new area of 
onflict that will have the tendency to set back the progress 
that has been made in the last several, years on company 
pension and retirement plans.’ The concluding speaker, 
Mr. MacLaughlen, spoke on ‘The Importance of an Ade- 
juate Industrial Safety Program.” He said that “The fallacy 
on the part of most safety engineers, both in the past and 
today, is that of limiting accident prevention work to work- 
ers only.” To be effective, he said, the safety program must 
be extended to materials and machines also to provide a 
dollar savings. 


Fifty-five miles of nylon cord are used in the construction 
of a Goodrich 56-inch airplane tire. 


Carolinas-Virginia Purchasing Agents Meet 


The Carolinas-Virginia Purchasing Agents Association, 


with many representatives of the textile industry in attend- 


ance, met recently at Southern Pines, N. C., in the first of 
four sessions scheduled this year, other meetings to be held 
later at Asheville, Greensboro and Charlotte, N. C. J. M. 
Geer of Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, N. C., presided over the 
concluding session of the parley. Officers of the association 
are R. A. McCuiston of Thomasville, N. C., president; 
Tucker McCravy of Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., vice-presi- 
dent; and J, E. Doxey of Duke University, Durham, N. C., 
secretary-treasurer. 


A. C. M. A. ‘49 Parley At Palm Beach 


Harvey W. Moore of Charlotte, N. C., chairman of the 
board of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
announced May 20 that the 1949 convention of the associa- 
tion would be held in Palm Beach, Fla., March 31, April 1 
and 2. Mr. Moore indicated that the convention hotel would 
be the Palm Beach Biltmore, which is described as the 
largest hotel south of Washington, D. C. He expressed 
particular pleasure over the fact that practically all the 
members and their guests could thus be accommodated in 
one hotel. | 

This will be the 53rd annual meeting of the association, 
but the first time the organization has ever convened in 
Florida. Association officials indicated that before Palm 
Beach was selected for the 1949 meeting, convention hotels 
were considered at Miami Beach, Boca Raton and Holly- 
wood, Fla., and at Augusta, Ga., Pinehurst, N. C., French 


On Slasher Cylinders ... . 


ROTARY UNION” 


“Saves Time “Saves Space 


‘Lasts Longer = *Gives Better Service 


tee of satisfactory performance. 


441 Atando Road 
4-7581 


The ALL PURPOSE BALL BEARING 


“Saves Money 


These Rotary Unions simplify and improve the introduction of steam into 
all revolving heating units, such as are found on slashers. They remain leak- 
proof under pressure, are easy to install or remove, take up very little space 
and reduce friction drag to a minimum. They are available either in the 
plain or in syphon heads which simplify condensate drainage where steam 
is used or where both entrance and exit are desired on the same unit. 


These All Purpose Ball Bearing Rotary Unions are now being used by 
thousands of manufacturers and processors and carry an unqualified guaran- 


Southern Specialties Corp. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


*Trade Mark 


3-8069 
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Lick, Ind., White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Homestead, 
Va., Memphis, Tenn., Biloxi, Miss., and Atlantic City. 

Possibilities for chartering a boat upon which the meeting 
might be held were also considered, but such plans were 
found to be impracticable due to the large number of per- 
sons to be accommodated. The association includes in its 
membership approximately 85. per cent of the spindles. in 
the South and approximately 67 per cent of those in the 
United States. Attendance at its 1948 meeting, which was 
held last month in New Orleans, came to 775 people.. 


Textile Industry Awaits E. C. A. Demands 


An air of “restrained impatience’ is reported among 
New England Textile machinery manufacturers as they con- 
sider potential demands on their industry as a result of the 
Economic Co-operation Administration program for the re- 
habilitation of European industries. The general opinion 
among top executives is that “It’s still too early to tell exact- 
ly what E. C. A. will mean to the textile machinery plants 
in New England, but we are certain-that Europe needs our 
products."” Meanwhile business is being carried on in a day- 
to-day routine limited by a moderate domestic demand 
which has stabilized sharply below 1946 and 1947 levels 
and by a rapidly diminishing dollar exchange abroad. 

Paul G. Hoffman, E. C. A. administrator, reveals that 
E. C. A. commodity obligations now include $14,500,000 
worth of wool, plus $2,700,000 worth of cotton yarn; $72,- 
200,000 for cotton cloth; $89,100,000 for hides, skins and 


TRABE MARE 
MERROW 
See 
High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 


on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Re- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P.O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 5. 


leather; $2,100,00 for rubber; $131,900,000 for fats anc 
oils, and additional large sums for various metals. Com 
mission house executives in New York’s Worth Street ex 
pressed interest in the announcement concerning the sum 
provided for the purchase of cotton cloth, but expressed 
the opinion that it was not large enough to affect the marker 
drastically. 

Mr. Hoffman disclosed recently that $511,300,000 worth 
of cotton would be sent to European countries through th« 
E. C. A. with Great Britain, France and Italy being the 
largest benefactors. Of $36,500,000 recently appropriated 
for aid to China, $13,000,000 will be for cotton, it is re- 
ported. In the meanwhile a bill is pending in Congress 


- which would create a $150 million revolving fund to 


finance the purchase of American cotton for Japanese tex- 
tile mills. The bill would assure the export of 850,000 
bales of cotton next year. The government-owned Export- 
Import Bank recently announced that it will join three pri- 
vate banks in making a $60,000,000 loan to finance ship- 
ment of American cotton to Japan. 

The American cotton textile delegation, recently return- 
ed from conferences in England, reports that American and 
British cotton textile interests stand to enjoy.a long period 
of prosperity in world export markets, and that both sides 
are in accord in their thinking on world problems. Ameri- 
can mills, with their machinery geared for the most part 
on mass production, and British mills, concentrating on 
specialty cloths, can both serve world trade, the delegates 
pointed out. 


School Holds Institute On Mill Maintenance 


Representatives from 30 textile plants were among the 
172 persons registered for the institute on ‘Mill Mainte- 
nance” held April 21-22 at the North Carolina Vocational 
Textile School at Belmont, N. C. 

Subjects discussed on the first day of the institute were 
Maintenance of Electrical Equipment in Industrial Plants,”’ 
by Robert Posey of Westinghouse Electric Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga.; and “Proper Lighting in Industrial Plants” by Roy A. 
Palmer, Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N.C. Mr. Posey 
stressed the importance of maintaining electric motors and 
controls and keeping maintenance records, As most plants 
have small motors and control, he said, it is essential that 
motors be cleaned regularly of dirt and moisture, the two 
principal enemies of electrical equipment. Mr. Palmer 
spoke of the need for proper and adequate light in mills 


In addition to these qualities. 


Fabric Harness Strapping. 


What Do You Require In HARNESS STRAPPING 


Low stretch—Stretch of RUSCO Harness Straps is nearly negligible. 
Tensile Strength—Strength of RUSCO Straps is unsurpassed. 
Resistance to oil and moisture—RUSCO Straps are Neoprene Impregnated. 


It Adds Up to Longer Wear with RUSCO 


RUSCO offers a flexible IJnterwoven construction — Definitely 
eliminating the ply separation which is a common cause of failure in the conventional ply type of 


Your own test on a few looms will show how well RUSCO meets your Harness Strap requirements. 


Cut and punched to individual specifications or furnished in Roll Form by 


Carolina Belting Co., P. 0. Box 1377—Greenville, $. C.-26 Augusta St. 
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om the standpoint of production and safety as well as 
mfort of employees. The proper color of paint in a 
om, he pointed out, will double illumination and as dirt 
id dust will absorb 20 to 30 per cent of the light, it is 
aportant that fixtures be kept clean. 

(he concluding session of the institute considered “Fire 
ards and Fire Prevention” with the speakers being John 

Hamilton of Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
ompanies, Charlotte, and Asa Hosmer of Factory Insur- 
ce Association, Charlotte, Mr. Hamilton declared that a 
lative humidity of 60 per cent or mére tends to slow the 
urning process of cotton fibers and for the best fire pro- 
ction, the humidity should be kept as near as possible to 
© upper limits of the permissable workable range. Mr. 
iosmer listed the causes and prevention of fires in cotton 
ills as a result of maintenance and electrical installations. 


Textile Foundation Board Re-Elects Hobbs 


Franklin P. Hobbs, chairman of William Whitman Co.., 
New York, has been re-elected for the 19th time to serve as 
hairman of the board of directors of the Textile Founda- 
ion. Mr. Hobbs was re-elected at the annual meeting of 
he foundation held April 21 at the Commerce Department 
in Washington. Other members of the board present were 
Frank D. Cheney of Cheney Bros. and Donald Comer of 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 

It is understood the Textile Foundation, which is in the 
process. of liquidation, still has almost half a million dollars 


left to allocate for research, which is expected to take four | 


or five more years. 


Discuss Standards For International Trade 


A delegation of American authorities on standards and 
testing in the textile industry have been invited to attend 
the annual meeting, June 2, of the British Textile Institute, 
to be held at Buxton, England. The purpose is to discuss 
standards for international trade for all phases of the indus- 
try. The delegation will be under the leadership of D. E. 
Douty, chairman of the board of directors, United States 
Testing Co., who was elected as chairman of the United 
States delegation at a meeting held in New York recently. 
While the meeting is not directly connected with the Eco- 
omic Co-operation Administration, the setting up of inter- 
national codes of procedure governing tests of materials 


will, it is said, have an important bearing on qualities of | 


mport and export textiles. 


The Buxton meeting will be addressed by Harold Wilson, | 


president of the British Board of Trade, and will be at- 
‘ended by representatives of all the countries in the Western 
European zone and possibly others from Eastern Europe. 

The fact that the textile institute’s meeting was arranged 
tor the week prior to the meeting of the International Or- 
vanization for Standardization’s (1. $. O.) project on tex- 
iles, June 7, opened the way for the.inclusion of the United 
states experts. Committee No. 38 of the I. $. O.’s project 
on textiles will have two important items in its agénda: 
international definition for rayon and the determination of 
what country shall have the secretariat of the project. 

The delegation will include: Wm. D. Appel, chief of 
‘textile section, National Bureau of Standards; Prof. H. J. 
Ball, Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute, chairman of Com- 
mittee D-13 of A. S. T. M.; J. Robert Bonnar, technical 


director, General Dyestuft Corp. and chairman of research 
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There's an Easier Way 
to increase your. 


Wool Card Production! 


If you are a typically busy mill man you'd need extra arms and 
perhaps another head to give your wool cards the attention which 
would increase your production. We suggest the easier way of 
Ashworth inspection. 


Many mills turned to us during the war when they had exhausted 
all other means of increasing production, and asked that we inspect - 
their cards. By using a more suitable card clothing, changing set- 
tings, and making other seemingly minor adjustments, we were 
sometimes able to increase production as much as 30%, and also to 
greatly improve quality. 


You and your employees may have little time for card inspection 
but our field men make a specialty of it and are trained for the 
purpose. They'll inspect your card clothing and make written 
recommendations, but you’ll make the decisions. : 


An Ashworth card inspection costs you nothing, but may save 
you thousands of dollars. Write us at Fall River for details. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


Fall River*{{  Worcester*} Philadelphia* tt Atlantott 
Greenville{{ Charlotte {{ Dallast} (Textile Sply. Co.) 
*Factory tRepair Shop } Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES — CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL, 
WORSTED, SILK, RAYON AND ASBESTOS CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES OF 
NAPPING MACHINERY * BRUSHER CLOTHING AND CARD CLOTHING FOR 
SPECIAL PURPOSES * LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE * SOLE DISTRIB- 
UTORS FOR PLATT’S METALLIC WIRE * LICKERINS AND TOP FLATS RECLOTHED. 


PIONEERS 
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committee, A. A. T. C. C.; Dr. Carl M. Conrad, chemist, 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture; D. E. Douty, chairman of the.board, United 
States Testing Co., Inc.; J. B. Goldberg, director of re- 
search, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc.; Admiral Geo. F. Hussey, 
U.S.N. (Ret.), secretary, American Standards Association; 
E. T. Pickard, secretary, The Textile Foundation; A. G. 
Scroggie, supervisor of rayon analytical research laboratory, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; Dr. D. L. Worf, 
director of naval research, U. S. Navy. 


Electricity Held Aid To Weaving, Slashing 


Textile manufacturers and machinery designers were told 
of new ways to increase efficiency in weaving and slashing 
by use of electricity at the Northeast District meeting of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers in New Haven, 
Conn., April 28. Speakers on methods of driving looms. 
were Victor F. Sepavich, Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Woscester, Mass., and R. J. Demartini, General 
Electric Co., Schnectady, N. Y. Frank J. Rowe, Jr., Dan 
River Mills. Inc., Danville, Va.; Paul Wenzel, Bachmann- 
Uxbridge Worsted Corp., Uxbridge, Mass.; and C. E. Cen- 
ter, Westinghouse Electric Corp., Boston, spoke on slasher 
speeds and motors. 

Mr. Rowe said weave room efhciency and better cloth 
were sure to follow the use of new type AC-DC drives now 
being used on the slashers in advanced mills. Summing up 
some of the problems in driving looms, Mr. Sepavich 
pointed out that looms for differing takes required different 
means for making them go. These problems are: (i) In- 
stant starting so maximum velocity may be imparted to the 
shuttle on its first travel across the loom. (2) Instant accel- 
eration of the looms properly to place the first pick in the 
fabric. (3) Instant stopping of the loom in case the shuttle 
is trapped within the shep. (4) Steady and unfailing sup- 
ply of power to carry the loom over the peak loads encoun- 
tered in normal operation. (5) Easy accessibility to inching 
action which takes place while different adjustments, set- 
tings or alterations are being made upon the loom. 

Mr. Demartini told the group that a new line of loom 
motors has been developed after mathematical analysis of 
the jobs these motors must do, and outlined a method for 
calculating requirements needed to drive the ordinary loom. 
Speaking on slasher design and operation, Mr. Wenzel said 
one slasher can produce enough warps to take care of the 
requirements of from 200 to 500 looms. ‘The slasher, more 


than any other machine in a textile mill, must give con- 
tinuous production with a minimum of breakdown or main- 
tenance,” he said. 

Because more elaborate electrical and electronic drives 
and controls are being used to a greater extent in the textile 
industry, executives must seek better trained electricians to 
maintain equipment, Mr. Center warned. Reporting on a_ 
survey of drives for slashers, Mr. Center said manufacturers 
are continually trying to produce better drives. These, he 
added, help the operator to have better and more flexible 
control over his machine and permit the mills to make better 
warps and better cloth. 


Manufacturing Methods Surveyed By QM 


A survey report of manufacturing methods used by the 
worsted industry in making olive drab serge cloth for Army 
clothes, conducted by the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, U. S. Army, is now on sale by the Office of Technical 
Services. The report was prepared by William B. William- 
son for the Research and Development Branch of the Office 
of Quartermaster General, U. S. Army. The survey was 
conducted to find the causative factors in deviations from 
specifications of cloth delivered to the Army by different 
firms. From the standpoint of the industry and the Quarter- 
master Corps a higher degree of uniformity would be desir- 
able, the report explains, since significant variations result 
in higher manufacturing costs and greater expense to the 
government. 


A thorough study of detailed steps in processing worsted 
serge was made at 43 mills representing a fair cross-section 
of the entire industry. Among the general conclusions 
formed are the following: 

Three basic factors preclude recommending the adoption 
of some manufacturing procedures and methods as prefer- 
able to others. First, plant equipment is not standard. No 
two mills were found with identical machines. Second. 
some mills are completely integrated, others are not. The 
plant that only weaves and finishes the cloth has different 
problems from the plant that completely processes the raw 
wool to the finished cloth. The integrated mill has more 
positive control over yarn weights, twist shade, and such 
factors. Third, the geographical location of a mill is an 
important factor since water hardness and natural humidity 
vary widely with locale and require different manufacturing 
methods. 


Even with these variables, however, manufacturers can, 


SOUND 


SYSTEMS 


For a Survey of Your Plant By Our Sound Engineer, Write 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORPORATION 


CAROLINA SOUND DISTRIBUTOR FOR RCA 


for every Sound Amplification 
purpose in Textile Mills, Including 
Music and Entertainment — 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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to their advantage, compare methods to determine whether 
manufacturing techniques conform to the general average, 
the report states. 

For example, percentages of white used in blending light 
shade serge varied from 22 to 30 per cent and averaged 27 


per cent. In the dark shade the percentage varied from 20. 


to 25 per cent and averaged 23 per cent. This suggests that 
in those plants using the smallest percentages of white in 
the blend, a small increase in the proportion of white would 
reduce the necessary quantity of top to dye by this amount. 
This would result in a small saving in the cost of dyeing 
and alleviate possible bottlenecks due to insufficient dyeing 
capacity. 

Excessive sponging shrinkage results when the fabric has 
been excessively stretched out in length. Most of the shrink- 
ing occurs during dry finishing. Since the allowable spong- 
ing shrinkage on serge is four per cent, the pull-out should 
never exceed this figure. Tension on the cloth during shear- 
ing, pressing and decating, must, therefore, be very limited. 
The average head shrinkage from trapping in the mills 
studied was nine per cent, and the average final net shrink- 
age was 5.3 per cent, making the average pull out 3.7 per 
cent, Similar observations are made in the report on wool 
sorting, raw wool scouring and drying, carding, first and 
second gilling, combing, gilling after combing, top-dyeing, 
back washing, recombing, drawing and spinning, warp 
dressing and weaving, weaving, wet finishing and dry finish- 
ing. Twenty-five tables and graphs are included in the 
report. 

Mimeographed copies of the report (PB-86251, Surve) 
of Various Manufacturing Methods in Use by W topsted In- 
dustry for Production of Cloth, Serge, O. D.; 40 pages) sell 
for $1.75. Orders should be addressed to the Office of 
Technical Services, Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., and should be accompanied by check or money 
order payable to the Treasurer of the United States. 


British Cotton Chief Wants Normal Trade 
H. O. R. Hindley, chief of the British Raw Cotton Com- 


mission who is currently on a tour of American cotton cen- 
ters, last month told a group of Memphis, Tenn., cotton 
men that as head of the British commission he w ould ‘like 
to preserve the possibility of dealing through normal chan- 
nels of business.”’ 

The British visitor expressed the opinion that the Liver- 
pool Cotton Exchange could not open at the present time 
because of the money exchange difficulties, even should 
there be no political or other reasons for it remaining closed. 

Admitting that the commission is under considerable 
pressure to insure that the exchange never reopens and that 
buying agencies be established in the United States and in 
India as they are in Egypt and Brazil, he added that equal 
pressure is being brought on the other side to return to the 
old methods of buying and to reopen the exchange. 

Questioned as to the possibility of opening a buying 
agency in America he commented that he was ‘sure there 
would be great resentment here against establishment of a 
buying agency.” 


Here is a significant fact for the statistically-minded, The 
textile industry now employs 38 per cent of all the nation’s 
industrial workers, reports the New York Journal of Com- 
merce. 
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and Wear Badly? 


Boxes Get Hot | 


Ordinary lubricants can't prevent wear... they won't 
stay in comb boxes. Cards lose adjustment due to play 
in the worn bearings and uneven sliver gives you 


NON-FLUID OIL 


prevents wear and protects card adjustments because 


trouble right through the mill. 


it stays in bearings. 


Write for bulletin TS5TB and free, testing sample 
of NON-FLUID OIL. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 


LUBRICANT CO. 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Southern District Manager 


FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte,. N. C. 


WORKS: Newark, N. J. WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga.—Greenville, 5S. C.— 
Charlotte, N. C.—-Providence, R. I.—Ohicago, I11.--St. Louis, Mo.—Detroit, 
Mich. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lub- 


ricants, but is a specific product of our manufacture. 
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SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc 
Selling Agent: 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, W. C. 


WE MAKE 


Textile Machine 
Parts and Supplies 


WE ERECT 


Move, Overhaul 
and Export 
Textile Machine: » 


MITCHAM & CO. 


N. Marietta St. Phone 2098 
Gastonia. N. C. 
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Broad Woven Output Highest Since “43 


A total of 9,809 million yards of cotton broad woven 
fabrics was produced in 1947, according to the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce. This is the largest 
annual production reported since 1943 when 10,573 million 
yards were produced. Tire cord and fabric production 
amounted to 576 million pounds, the largest annual produc- 
tion reported since this series began in 1942. : 

These statistics were compiled by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, industry division, from reports filed by manufacturers 
primarily engaged in weaving fabrics over 12 inches in 
width of cotton, silk, rayon and other synthetic fiber yarns. 
All such manufacturers were canvassed and estimates have 
been made for those whose reports were not received. Fig- 
ures for 1947, based on quarterly surveys conducted by the 
Bureau of the Census, are preliminary. Final figures will 
be published as a part of the Census of Manufactures for 
1947, which is now being taken. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF PRODUCTION BY. CLASS OF 


FABRICS 
Pct. 
Change 
Type of Goods 1947 1946 1947 
(In millions of from 
: linear yards) 1946 
COTTON BROAD WOVEN GOODS 
(except tire fabrics) TOTAL 9.808 9.144 + 7 
Cotton duck 212 241 —12 
Narrow sheetings and allied coarse—and 
medium-vyarn tabrics 2,353 2,232 + 5§ 
Print cloth yarn fabrics 3,250 2,883 +13 
Colored-yarn cotton goods and related 
fabrics 726 616 +18 
Wide cotton fabrics 646 562 +15 
Fine cotton goods 1,316 1,275 + 3 
Napped fabrics , §09 455 +12 
Towels, towelings, and wash cloths 408 414 — 2 
Specialties and all other fabrics 385 461 —17 


(In millions of 


pounds ) 
TIRE CORD AND FABRIC, TOTAL 57: 


75 524 +-10 
Cotton tire cord and fabrics 345 311 +11 
Rayon and nylcn tire cords and fabrics 229 213 + § 


Pepperell Sales Chief Is Optimistic 


“We have by no means saturated our American markets 
for cotton, rayon and blended fabrics,’ says Donald B. 
Tansill, vice-president in charge of sales, Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., in a bulletin just issued to salesmen of his company. 
Tansill also said that he looks for a good Fall and Winter 
business in the trade. The price structure has been firmed, 
he added, and some needed corrections have taken place in 
out-of-line cotton and rayon goods prices. 

Mr. Tansill further stated that recent national and inter- 
national events have wrought a change in consumer senti- 
ment which has been definitely felt in the past few weeks 


J. P. STEVENS & C0., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


1410 BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
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at the retail counter. He pointed to the Economic Co-oper- 
ation Administration, to Russian aggression which has step- 
ped up both our stock-piling and armament appropriations 
and to the reduction in income taxes as prominent factors 
in the change of sentiment. However, he does not feel that 
rapidly advancing or run-away prices will come as a result. 
Instead, the effect to date has been to firm up existing 
quotations. 

The manufacturers best fitted to make the most of pres- 
ent opportunities for good business, in Tansill’s opinion, 
are those who can reduce costs without sacrifice of quality, 
who offer good styling and who will combine hard selling 
with aggressive advertising and promotion, 

Some other highlights of the Tansill statement are as 
follows: “In reviewing the background of cotton goods and 
rayon yarn production, we cannot overemphasize produc- 
tion potentials. Our high point nationally in cotton spindies 
was reached in 1925 when there were 38 million spindles in 
place. At present there are 22 million spindles, but 500,000 
never seem to run. In the eight pre-war years, average 
annual production of cotton goods was 81/, billion square 
yards. Last year we made 11 billion square yards. (An 
increase. of nearly 30 per cent over the pre-war average. ) 
In the same eight pre-war years we exported only 250 mil- 
lion square yards of cotton goods annually. Last year they 
nearly reached 11/, billion square yards. 

“Our population has increased 13 millions since 1939. 
After deducting shipmerits abroad, we supplied American 
consumers with exactly the same per capita yardage we gave 
our much poorer and smaller population in 1939. It 1s 
plainly apparent that we have ui saturated our markets.” 


Spinning Activity Faiees: For April 


Based on preliminary figures, 23,807,000 cotton system 
spmnning spindles were in place in the United States on 
April 30. As of the last working day of the month, 21,694,- 
000 were consuming cotton; 1,348,000 were consuming 
other than cotton, and 765,000 were reported idle. 

The total cotton system spinning spindle hours reported 
for April amounted to 11,318 million, an average of 475 
hours per spindle. For March, the total was 11,684 mil- 
lion, an average of 492 hours per spindle. 

During April, Cotton system spinning spindles operated 
at 136.1 per cent of capacity based on an 80-hour week, 
compared with 133.6 per cent for March. 


The Census Bureau has reported that lint cotton con- 
sumed during April totaled 829,730 bales. This compares 


J.W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York Ciry 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


STOCKED BY | 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


AND CARD MAKERS 


LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 
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with 878,714 bales consumed during March of this year, 
and 882,390 bales consumed during April of last year. 

Consumption for the nine months ending April 30 total- 
ed 7,131,046 bales, compared with 7,810,484 for the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 

Cotton on hand’ April 30 included: in consuming estab- 
lishments, 2,195,881 bales compared with 2,504,402 a year 
ago; in public storage and at compresses, 2.860,277 bales 
compared with 2,117,197 a year ago. | 


The Agriculture Department, in a revised report this 
month, estimated the 1947 cotton crop. at 11,551,000 bales 
of 500 pounds gross weight. 

This was an increase of 157,000 bales over the depart- 
ment’s last previous estimate made last December. 

The revision was based on cotton ginnings for the season, 
as reported by the Census Bureau. 

The crop was 3,200,000 bales more than the small 1946 
crop but 539,000 bales less than the 1936-45 average. 

The department said the combined value of cotton and 


cottonseed on the 1947 crop was $2,291,202,000—the sec- 
ond highest on record. It was exceeded only by the 1919 
crop which was 2.5 per cent higher in value. 

Calculated at the season's average price of cotton sold to 
May 1 this year, the value of the crop of lint was $1,889,- 
465,000. This ts 34 per cent above the previous season. 


Du Pont Owned By 93,423 Stockholders 


E. I. du’ Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., was owned by 
93.423 different stockholders as of March 31, an increase 
of 2,222 over the number of. holders recorded at the close 
of the last quarter of 1947 and an increase of 5,649 over 
the number of holders as of March 31, 1947. 

There were 76,002 holders of common stock and 23,450 
holders of preferred stock as the first quarter of 1948 
ended. These figures include 6,029 holders of more than 
one kind of stock. More than 43,900 holders were women, 
and every state in the Union was represented among Du 
Pont stockholders. 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2601 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. Southeastern Reprs.: 
F. HH, Webb, Mer., 603. Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Royal C. Camp, 
P. O. Box 2948, Greensboro, N. C: C. A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: E. E. Drewry, 4179 Cliff Rd., Birmingham, Ala.: G. R. Easley. 
P. O. Box 1087, Greenville, S. C.; T. A. Kennedy, 34 W. Lock Lane, Richmond, 
Va.: W. G. Polley, Signal Mountain, Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. C. Sharpe, P. O. 
Box 2463, Orlando, Fla.;: J. W. Webb, 603 Stewart Ave.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
J. E. Tyler, 326 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, Md.; N. C. Brill, 407 Shell Bidg.. 
Houston, Tex.: J. C. Brill, 309 Magazine St., New Orleans, La.; D. C.. Jorgen- 
sen, 120 Summit Ave., Apt. A, Macon, Ga.; I. J. Gordon, 1910 Mae St., Or- 
lando, Fla.: Marcus M:. Brown, P. O. Box 205, Charlotte, N. C. The Phila- 
delphia Office, 401 North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J Severs, C. H. White. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reprs.: Oliver D. Landis, 718 
Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C.: Ralph Gossett, 111 Augusta St., Greenville, 
S. C.; William J. Moore, 1 Pendleton St., Greenville, S. C. 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, 
R. S. Meade, Q. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 8S. 22nd St., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Cc. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
St.. Mobile, Ala.: T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, 
La. 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, INC., 15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Sou. 
Repr.: Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
owner. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte; N. C., Henry K. Kelly, Mgr. . 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works. 1355 West 3lst St... Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C., J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Trycen St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr. Technica! 
Service Men: Dwight L. Turner, 160 N. Park St., Statesville, N. C., Phone 40-J: 
W. L. Mills, 2213 Friendly Rd., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 3-6282: Philip L. 
Lavoie, 19 Polk St., Sylacauga, Ala.; John H. Graham; P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, S. C., Phene County 7614; Donald A. Barnes, 1010 Margaret Ave.. Ma- 
rietta, Ga., Phone 1335-M. Plant Manager: A. H. Noble, 2130 N. Tryon St.., 
Chariotte 2, N. C. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., 1201 South Graham St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Texas Repr.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
618 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agent, Frederick Sails. ; 
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BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drewery 
St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia. N. C 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Megr., D. 8. Quern, P. O. Box 183, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. 
C.; J. R. Hopkins, 403 Diggs Bivd., Warner Robbins, Ga. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: W. C. Hames, 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, 111 Augusta 
St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150; William J. Moore, 1 Pendleton St., Green- 
ville, S. C. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St., Spartanburg. S. C. W. B. Uhler. 
Paul C. Thomas; Rock Hill, S. C., P. C. Blackman, Jr.. Box 1076. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer.: Russell C. 
Young. Reprs.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga.;: Willard E. Smith, Charlotte, 


BROOKLYN FIBRE BROOM CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John Batson. 
Box 841, Greenville, 8. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Réprs.: Greenville, S. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin. Ga., Belton C. Plowden: Dallas. 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg, 8S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells. care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman. care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Eirmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville. S. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 
CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 S. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA MAOHINERY CO., Steel Creek Rd., P. O. Box 1922, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
Tex. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8S. 
Gilchrist, Jr. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 


Reprs.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, 8. O., J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 
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CONDITIONING — 
HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING 


Cnigi figors and Co ntrachorss 


TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 


CLOTH HANDLING 
YARN DYEING 
HOSIERY DYEING 
LABORATORY TESTING 
DYEHOUSE UTENSILS 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO. 


Box 2425, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
412 Manget St., MARIETTA, GA. 


J. E. SERRINE CO. 


GREENVILLE « SOUTH CAROLINA 


TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS - DYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION + STEAM POWER PLANTS 


WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


BRADLEY FLYER REPAIR CO. 


20 years experience repairing 


Flyers, Cap Bars, Twister Racks 


RAYFIELD-STEWART, INC. 


Textile Spindle Repair Specialists 
Piant and Ofhce 


1314 West Second Ave. Phone 5-1692 Gastonia, N.C. 
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Grinder Hint 


Be sure to use the right dog and dogholder. ROY dog- 
holders are marked plainly and should be used in either 
our:new machines or any traverse grinder repaired by 
us. All cache of dogs and holders can be obtained im- 
mediately from Worcester or any ROY representative. 


Special dogs and holders for other equipment can be 


made to sample submitted. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 


Worcester, Mass. 


Factory 

Representatives in the South 
Greenville, 5. C. Jack Roy Tel. 2-0541 
Greensboro, N. C. Odell Mill Supply Co. Tel, 2-2114 
Charlotte, N. C. Textile Mill Supply Co. Tel, 5125 
Columbus, Ga. J. W. Davis Tel. 3-7055 
Dallas, Tex. Textile Supply Co. Tel. 7-4729 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


: CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau, S. E. Megr., Clinton 
Sales Co., Inc., 325 Western Union Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga., Tel. Cypress 1127; 
Boyce L Estes, 343 Mimosa Dr., Decatur, Ga: Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, S. C. Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bldg., Phone 
2-8022, Greenville, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box.132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried 
at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Consolidated Brokerage 
Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial 
Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Megr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Allen Simpson, Mgr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Blidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. Hawley 
Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, 303 Third ‘Ave., Newark, N. d. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg... W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336; 
Dallas, Tex.. O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: John E. Humphries, 


P. O. Box 834, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.: H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C.; James H. Carver, 
Shelby, N. C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I., U. S&S. A. 
Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Hold, 
Jr.. P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton 1, QOhin. Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
J. O. Cole. P. O. Box 846. Greenville; S. C.: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 
846. Greenville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.: T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.; E. L. Howell, P. O. Box 
846. Greenville, S. C.: J. R. Edwards, 401 Peachtree Rd., Spartanburg S. C. 
V-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubbard. Dist. Mgr., The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: C. G. Crim, 412 N. Laurel Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; F. 
G. Tanner. 1549 Marianna St.. Memphis, Tenn.;: D. C. Greer, The Dayton 
Rubber Co.. 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; K. C. Sparks, P. O. Box 2368, 


Birmingham, Ala.: W. E. Wayland, 515 Third Ave., North, Jacksonville Beach,” 


Fla.: E. W. Watson, 516 Riverside Dr., Bossier City, La. Textile Jobbers: 
Greetiville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham. Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Piant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou. 
Service Repr.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C, 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 
DODENHOFF CO., INC., W. D., Greenville, 8S. C. 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: William H. Harrison, 
551 Wilton St.. Marianna, Fla.: L. G. Strickland, R. F. D. 4, Durham, N. C.; 
George E. Bush, 800. Magnolia Ave., Charlotte, N. C. New England: John H. 
Barlow, 43 Potters Ave., Providerice, R. I. 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedale. Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham, England: Boston, Mass. 
DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 328 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @& CO., E. 1., Organic Chemicals Dept., Main Office, 
Wilmington, Del. D. C. Newman, Mgr. Sou. District; Charlotte Office, 414 8. 
Church St.. R. D. Sloan, Mgr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mgr. Reprs.: E. P. 
Davidson, W. I. Pickens, M. D. Haney, Jr., H. H. Field, H. B. Constable, N. R. 
Vieira, W. R. Ivey, I. F. Chambers, B. S. Nicholson, J. T. Hasty, Jr.; J. A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: T. R. Johnson, Greenville, S. C.; J. T. McGregor, 
Greensboro. N. C.: J. A. Kidd, High Point, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., Hickory, 
N. C. Atlanta Office, 1206 Spring St., N. W.. A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs.: W. F. 
Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, W. A. Howard, Gayle Rogers, J. L. 
Fesperman, Jr., John 8S. Gardner; C. H. Asbury, Chattanooga, Tenn.; M. 8. 
Morrison, Jr., Knoxville, Tenn.; A. W. Pickens, Columbus, Ga.; J. E. Dempsey, 
Orlando, Fla.: J. A. Verhage, Memphis, Tenn. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CoO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 11849 W. Fourth 
St.. Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mgr. Sou. 
Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 
2643, Atlanta, Ga.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS CO., INC., 222 Summer 8St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office: 
P. O. Box 1168, Spartanburg, 8. C 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 223 
S. Mint St., Charictte 2, N. C., Stanley D. Berg; 248 Spring St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga., A. G. Loughridge. 


FELTERS CoO., THE, 210-G South St., Boston, Mass. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 


Process Co. Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
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GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second St., 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. Sou. Sales and 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga.; 2000 Race St., 
Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd., P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. C.; 
3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. 


“GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. D. B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Mills, Jr., Raleigh, 
N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Greenville, S. C.;: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, 
W. Va.; E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Camp- 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. : 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mer. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave.. Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205: W. P. (Bill) Anderson, Phone 2-1824; Raymond 
F. (“Dick’’) Coe, Phone 3-4193. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., 356 Franklin St.. Worcester 4, Mass. Salesmen: W. 
F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 3, N. C.: D. A. Ahlstrand, 692 Ken- 
nesaw Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.; Sam P. Dixon, ‘2530 Randolph Place, Canter- 
bury Gardens, Birmingham 9, Ala.; Edward Pickett, Jr., P. O.. Box 1527. New 
Orleans, La.; P. T, Pinckney, Jr.. Box 1331, Memphis, Tenn. Distributors. 
Hugh Black, P. O. Box 1437, 29 Pendleton St., Greenville, S. C.; Peerless Sup- 
ply Co., Shreveport, La.; Weaks Supply Co.,. Monroe. La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 
GRIFFIN & SON, IRA L., P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
GUARDIAN CHEMICAL CO., 708 Jefferson St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GULF OIL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office, Atlanta, Ga. C. T. 
Timmons, Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, S. C.: R. G. 
Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: G. W. Burkhal- 
ter, Greensboro, N. C.; 8. E. Owen. Jr., Hendersonville, N. C.: R. L. Winchell, 


Raleigh, N. C.. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.: New York. N. Y.: Philadelphia, 


Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, Ohio. 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


H & B AMERICAN MAOHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. ’Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Mer.: 
Charlotte, N. C., Office, 1201 Johnston Bldg., Herman J. Jones, Div. Mer.: J. T. 
Miller, Service Repr.; Lee Pickens, Sales Repr. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. (Div. of Southern States Equip- 
_ment Co.), Hampton, Ga. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte. 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 5S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., JOHN, 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. 
Repr.: Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC., 200 Academy St., Greenville, 8S. ron 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. ‘1301 W. Morehead St., 


Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- . 


ville, 5S. C., Tel. 4856-J; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443; G. J. Reese, 315 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La.: C. L. 
Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore. Md. Tel. 
Saratoga 2388; T E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620: 
J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga.. Tel. Cherokee 
7660; V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. G. Schultz, 1301 
W. Morehead 8t., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916;: S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 30249 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead 8t., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; W. A. Isenburg,: Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875. Boston, 


Mass. Sou. Repr.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2064, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte 1, 
N. ©. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor. Sou. Agent: 
J, Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 


Agent; Southwestern Repr., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bldg., 
Austin, Tex. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk; Iowa. Sales Repr.: Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 
1576, Charlotte, N. C. Telephone 4-8306. 


HYSTER CO., Portland 8, Ore. Sou. Repr.: L. S. Teague Equipment Co., 921 
Lynch Bldg., Jacksonville 2, Fila. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Mer. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 8S. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Clinton, 8. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C.. Sou. 
Executives, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; S. B. Henderson. P. O. 
Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.; Sou. Repr.: W. D. “Chip’ Clark, 74 Montclair Dr.. 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box. 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, 
N. C., Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc.. 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greénville, S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Industria] 
Suppliers, LaGrange, Ga.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT, CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 
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The New McCASKIE Shell Roll 


Featuring compound joint with either Spur Caps, Bead 
Rings, Corrugated Fasteners, etc. Manufactured of Pine, 
or Whitewood. 


Capacity one thousand per day. Send us your inquiries or 
visit us. 


WILLIAM INC. 


FORGE ROAD WESTPORT, MASS. 


FUGITIVE TINTS 


WATER TYPE—Does Not Overwet Stock 


“OIL TYPE—Conditions and Identifies; 


Fly 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Transmission Belts 


STEWART MACHINE Inc. 


Manufacturers 
Quality Textile Repair Parts 


Spinning & Twister Bolsters — Rings & Holders 
Lifting Rods & Bushings 
Expert Spindle Repair — Machine Shop Equipment 


Phone, Write or Wire 


Phone 3700-W1 Wilkinson Boulevard P.O. Box 1161 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Representatives in all Textile 
130-156 River Road 


Countries of the World 
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RUBBER. PRODUCTS 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 
ENDLESS BELTS « V-BELTS 


Long lasting quality and engineering characterize Condor 
Rubber Products. Textile Mill men buy Condor Rubber-Covered 
Rolls, Endless Belts, V-Belts, etc. in complete confidence. If 


you are not a “Condor Customer” standardize now on this 
complete Textile line: 


Acid Hose Oilless Bearing 
V-Belts Fire Hose _ Material 
Cone Belts Vacuum Hose | Rubber-Covered 
Air, Water and Loom Strapping Rolls 


Steam Hose Sand Roll Covering Rubber-Lined Tanks 


ROLL COVERING FACTORIES : 
North Charleston, S.C. — Passaic, N.J.— Neenah, Wis. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION a PASSAIC, | NEW JERSEY 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Southern Representative 
THOMAS M. BROCKMAN, JR. 
226 West Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


SL Agents for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING MACHINERY 


WA Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY FILLETING— 

ROLLER VARNISH—TRAVERSE AND DRUM GRINDERS— 

CARD CHAINS—HANK INDICATORS—CLEARER CLOTH 

—SPRINGS—SPROCKETS—TEXTILE MACHINERY REPAIR 
PARTS 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 831 Moretz Ave.., Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C., 
P. ©. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Mer. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.: E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Luke Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte 3, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 
Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KIMMEL MACHINERY CO., LEON, P. O. Box 1316, New Spartanburg Highway, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank: Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.: J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, §. C. 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou, 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Cherlotte, N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P. 
O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LeBLOND MACHINE TOOL CO., THE R. K., Cincinnati 8, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: 
Norfolk. Va., The Henry Walke Co.; Charlotte, N. C., The Henry Walke Co.; 
Atlanta, Ga., The Henry Walke Co.; Jacksonville, Fla., Farquhar Machinery 
Co.; Birmingham, Ala., Moore-Handley Hardware Co.; Memphis, Tenn., Bert L. 
Sylar & Son: Chattanooga, Tenn., Bert L. Sylar & Son. 


LEWIS MACHINERY CO., W. D.,; P.O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., 129 Lockwood St., 
Newark 5. N. J. Sou. Repr.: J. Fred Welch, 1317 Lafayette Ave., Charlotte, 
N. C.: James B. Tiernan, 1514 Vineville Ave., Macon, Ga.; Leo A. DeJean, 
£50 Gladstone Blvd., Shreveport 38, La. Distributors: Tidewater Supply Co., 
Inc:, Norfolk, Va.: Asheville, N. C.: Columbia, S. C.: Knoxville, Tenn.; Rich- 
mond, Va.: Roanoke. Va.; Chears Bearing Co., Atlanta, Ga.; §. Donald. Fortson 
Co., Augusta, Ga.: C. W. Farmer Co., Macon, Ga.; John .D. Robinson Co., 
Savannah, Ga.: Georgia-Alabama Supply Co., Inc., West Point, Ga.; Noland 
Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn‘; Tafel Elec. 
& Supply Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Turner Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; Jefferson 
Brick Supply Co.,; Birmingham, Ala.; R. J. Tricon Co., New Orleans, La. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, 5. C. 
MAGUIRE & CO., INC., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York. N. Y. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC.. THE, Passaic, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery: Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham: Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgis—-American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta; Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte: Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co.; Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City: Power Equipment Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 


ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- = 


mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Repr.: Byrd Miller, 
Weodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. C. 


M-B PRODUCTS, 130-134 E. Larned St., Detroit 26. Mich. Wilson F. Hurley, 
P. O. Box 1443, Greenville, S. C., Virginia and South Carolina Repr.; J. W. 
Davis. P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga., Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana Repr.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte 1, N. C., North Carolina 
Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex., Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Texas Repr. 


McKEE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: T. J. 
Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, 5S. C. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 8. 
Coleman. P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.: S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Box 1351. Greenville, S. C.;: Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4234, Atlanta, Ga. 


MEDLEY MFG. CO., 400-—32nd St., Columbus, Ga. Phone 2-1695-6. 


MEINHARD, GREEFF, & CO., 51 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: 
BE. F. Skinner, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C.. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., 
Dallas. Tex.. Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick. 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD. Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 
MITCHAM & CO., N. Marietta St., P. O. Box 271, Gastonia, N. C. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC., Spartanburg, 8. C. Paul C. Thomas, Pres.-. 


Treas.: J. W. Ivey, Vice-Pres. and Sales Mgr. Reprs.: J. J. Blake, K. T. Moore, 
T. J. Boyd, Spartanburg, S. .C.; W. E. Nash, Asneville, N. C. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 42-B Adams St., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
Miayehtier Machinery Co., Charictte 1, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr. Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Megr., 201 W. First St... Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss lL. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W..First St., 
Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bide.. Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt. 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; J. K. Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg.,. 
Atlanta. Ga.: W. H. Jackson, County Club Apts... Columbus. Ga.: A. Jones. 
508 Cotton Exchange Bldg., New Orleans, La.: Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. Frank- 
lin St., Room 210, Richmond, Va. 


NATIONAL PLASTICS, INC., Knoxville 2, Tenn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Office 
end Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Gen. Megr., L. E. Taylor, 
rawtucket, R. I. Sou. Mgr., H. B. Askew, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Frank 
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S. Beacham, Honea Path, S. C.; W. Harry King. 399 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. K. Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL STAROH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office: 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Megr.: L. E. Klempner, At- 
lanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: W. J. Bonner, 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; H. F. 
Taylor, Jr., Hotel Troy, Troy, N. C.; J. W. Foster, 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouses: Continental Carriers, Inc., 882 Marietta St. N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Carolina Bakérs Supply, Charlotte, N. C. 


NEISLER MILLS CO., INC., 40 Worth St., New York, N. Y¥. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City, Sou. Office 
and -Whse., 224 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls L. Thoma- 
Greensboro, N. C.; F. D. Jacoway, Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.: F. W. Phillips, Box 
782, Greenville, S. C.; James E. McNeely, Jr., 223 W. Fourth St., Gastonia, N. 
C.; James A. Sorrells, Jr., Box 1062, Nashville, Tenn. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: John B. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, S. C 


NOONE & CO., WM. R., 105 Washington St., Boston Mass. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G,, 1378 Murphy Ave., 8.W., P. O. Box 123, Station 
“A,."’ Phone Raymond 2196-2136, Atlanta, Ga.: Marietta, Ga., P. O. Box 92, 
Phone 250. Frank G. North, Pres. and Treas.;: Mark W. Mayes, V.-Pres. Reprs.: 
R. E. Howell, Sales Engineer, Marietta, Ga.: Emile LeClair, Atlanta, Ga.: 
J. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.; Raymond J. Payne, Carolinas, P. O. Box 
6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Phone 4-7331. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Charlotte, N. C.; Lynchburg, Va. 


PARST SALES CO,. 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville. S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C.  At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia; N. C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & CO., 11915 E. Fifth St., Charlotte. N. C.° 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Megr.,; 805 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.. Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., 1374 Murphy Ave., 8.W., P. O. Box 
116, Station A, Telephone Raymond 2126, Atlanta, Ga. Frank G. North, Chair- 
man of the Board; Mark W. Mayes, Pres. and Treas.; E. LeClair, Sales Mgr.; 
Glee B. Thompson, S Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.; Raymond J. Payne, 
Carolina Repr., P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 4-7331. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Blidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte. N. C. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., 2001 N. Tryon St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Sou. Office: Wilder Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 


Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office. 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C 


RAGAN RING CO., Atianta, Ga. N.C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574. New- 
ton, N. C 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth S8t.., 
Cincinnati 1, O., Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman. 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlanta 1, Ga., Tel. Hemlock 1677: Charlotte Office: J. R. Wikle and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C., Tel. 4-1626: Dallas Office: D. 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas. Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons. 88 Forsyth St., ©.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305. C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589. Green- 
ville, S. C.; A. 8. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 


Box 4306, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Sehwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 


N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Merket St., Dallas, Tex. 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave., Weehawken. N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
John Klinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta. S. C. 


RICE LOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 


O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
@. 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, INC., Atlanta, Ga. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mer., 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 18)1 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
5. C., Jack Roy, Repr. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 


N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Carlton Hill, N. J...Sou. Repr: Irving J. Royce, 
2508 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 
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FOR SALE 


18—7 x 31/, Woonsocket Speeders, 160 Spindles each. 

12—Whitin Combers, Model D-2. 

5—Whitin Combers, Model D-2, with one Sliver 
and one Ribbon Lap machines. All 7 machines 
completely rebuilt. 

4—Collins Tape Drive Twisters, 
frame, 334” gauge, 21/4” ring. 

3—-Draper Twisters, Band Drive, 172 Spindles per 
frame, gauge, 21/.” ring. 

1—Saco-Lowell No. 7 Evener for breaker picker, 
complete with Side Shaft. | 


200 Spindles per 


We have a complete line of cast iron and plate ring 
holders. Also _— of Spinning Rings. All rings 


new on one side. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


W. D. LEWIS MACHINERY CO. 


P. O. Box 826 Phone 473. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 
FITTINGS 


RUBBER LINED PIPE AND 
RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Betier Sewice FROM A SQUTHERN MILL 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN wc. 
NORTH CHARLESTON PLANT 


NORTH CHARLESTON, S. C. 


TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., Inc. 


P. O. Box 116 Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1682 


Manufacturers of 


Cotton Banding for Every Textile Need 
Double Loop Hook Bands—Single Loop 
Tie Bands—Cotton Rope 


W. LEE SMITH, 


TEXTILE BULLETIN e@ May, 1948 


4MOSKEAG 


M PNEUMATIC 


PI 


MODEL A.V.T. 
20,000 R.P.M. 


This is NOT a grinder, but the original Pneumatic tool espe- 
cially designed for the SPECIFIC purpose of 


REMOVING LINT and FLY 


from the top rolls and other parts of the drafting elements on 


SPINNING FRAMES also ROVING FRAMES 


Spindle design permits using PICK (which gathers the fly and 
lint) 3/16” diameter by 5” long when used on Spinning Frames 
and 3/16” diameter by 7” long when used on Roving Frames. 
Exhaust air directed back of roll picker to prevent fly and lint | 
from being blown into yarn when spinning—PATENT APPLIED 
FOR. Weight only 14 ounces. ee grease-sealed bearings. 
No lubrication required. 

WILSON F. HURLEY. _._..... O. Box 1443, Greenville, So. Car. 

Virginia and South Carolina 


! P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga. 

Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana 

CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO.. Charlotte 1, No. Car. 
North Carolina ‘Representative 

R. D. HUGHES SALES Co..................1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Texas 
Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


PRODUCTS — 


130-134 E. Larned St. 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


J. W. DAVIS 


FOR SPINNING 


Best quality wire, formed to 
rigid specifications, case- 
hardened and tempered by 
up-to-date-methods, give 
you the Traveler to do your 
most difficult job. Have you 
tried them? 


H. B. CABANISS 
Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 


M. H. CRANFORD 
Box 204, Chester, S. C. 


D. R. VESTER 
Box 882, Clarkesville, Ga. 


ITEALING RING TRAVELER 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Sou. Office and 
F. Robbins Lowe 
Miles A. Comer and H. M. 
Greenville. S. C., Charles S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agt. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt., 
and C. P. Clanton, Selling Agts.; Atlanta, Ga., 
Walsh, Selling Agts.; 


SALISBURY IRON WORKS, INC., Salisbury, N. C. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC.., 
Sou. Office: 


61 Van Dam S8t., 
1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., 


New York 13, N. Y. 
A. T.. Hanes, Jr., Mar. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 
Main St., Pawtucket, R I. (conditicning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.. O. T. Daniel. Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex.: Welling LaGrone, 13 W. Fairview Ave., Greenville; S. C. 


Reprs.: 
W. L. 


Vasser 
Whisnant, 
1064-1090 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mer., Lubricating Sales: P. W. Goddard, Megr., Industrial 
Oil Saies: G. R. Dyer, Mer., National. Accounts Dept. State Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.; Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Miami, Fla., Tampa, Fla., Columbia, 
S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial Lubricating 
Engineers: W. P. Camp, P. O. Box 988, Columbia FPF, 8S. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O. 
Box 5516, Raleigh, N. C.: L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; G. C. 
Kimbrough, P. O. Box 338, Nashville, Tenn.; W. H. Lipscomb, Apt. 6, 111 
Broadus Ave., Greenville, S. C.: R..C. Martens, Rt. 1, Elmore, Ala.; R. O. 
Miller, 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham, 
Ala.; R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire Drive, Thomasville, Ga.; R. A. Smith, P. O, 
Box 1366, Knoxville, Tenn.; E. D. Watson, 218 Georgia Ave., Macon, Ga. 


Atlanta, Ga., 


SIRRINE CO., ¥. E., Greenville, S. C. 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 

SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St.; Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Repr.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C. WN. C. Repr.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone 17777, 
Charictte, N. C.: part of N. C. and S..C. Repr.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St.. Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and Va. Repr.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. (“Blackie’'’) Carter, Box 
2206. Phone 2043, Greenville, 8S. C. 


SMITH & SON, E. E., Gastonia, N. C. 


SMITH TEXTILE APRON CO., 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


SMITH, YATES D., 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP.., 
St.. New York, N. Y¥. Sou. Branch: 212 8. Tryon St., 


ward Allen, Branch Mgr. H. W. Causey, 


40 Rector 
Charlotte, N. C.: Wood- 
Asst. Branch Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Ear) 


H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 

SOUTRERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St... S.W., Altanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 


A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 
Atlanta, Ga; J. H. Riley. 3013 Monroe St., 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN KNOTWOOD APRON CO., 118'2 W. 4th St., Charlotte 2, N. CO. 


E. G. Merritt, 549 
1428 Peachtree St., N. 
Columbia, 8. C.; 8S. C. Smith, 2526 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORP., W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensbcro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mer:; Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, 
Greenville. S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Piant. 268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shut- 
tles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr. 


Main Office and 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 
lotte. N.°C. Benson Devis, Mer. 


512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidz., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph,.Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; Charlotte N. 
C., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 
S. C.: Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC., Diastafor Dept. Main Office, 595 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. N. Y. Sou. Repr.: Gordon M. Booth, Box 6083, Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Warehouse: Textile Warehouse Co., Inc., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 8. C. 


Conn... Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, 
Harrison. Bldg.. Room 414, 4 S. 15th St., 
9977: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St., New Orleans 15, La., Tel. 
Magnolia 5353: H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. LAmar 4651: G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San An- 
tonio 2 Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; Charles J. Turpie, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Char- 
lotte. N. C.; Tel. 3-7015: J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 590, 122 Bales Ave., Phone 
9-2812, Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr., 7 Mallard St., Greenville, 8. C., 
Tel. 3515-M. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 F. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlante, Ga.; 
Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., 
Migr. 


Greenville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
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Southern Shuttles, a division of Steel 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
224 W. Second St., Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Mer., 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Ala. and Ga. Reprs.: E. 8S. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., 
N.W., Atlante, Ga.; J. E. Hensley, 3011 Ave. ‘‘V,"’ Birmingham, Ala, N. C 
Repr.: W. S. Gilbert, Charlotte, N. C.; 8. C. Repr.: S. 8. Hockridge, Charlotte, 
N. 


Sou. Office, 
W. N. Kline, 2500 Roswell 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 
Reprs.: H. B. Cabaniss, 
Walnut St., Chester, 


101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
P. O. Box 188, Monroe, N. C.: M. H. Cranford, 135 
S. C.; D. R. Ivester, Clarkesville, Ga. 


STEWART MACHINE CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
SULLIVAN & CO., 204 Citizens Bank Blidg., Norfolk, V 
SUNRAY CO., Airport Road, Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. Eaddy, 


Coddington, Gen Mer. Distributors: Wrenn Bros., 
Co., Inc., Greenville, 8. C. 


Pres.; H. O. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Coleman 


TENNANT CO., G. H., 2550 N. Second St., Minneapolis, Minn. Sou. Textile 
Mgr., Robert F. Guthrie, 2160 Colony Road, Charlotte, N. C. N. C. Repr.: A. 
S. Mabusth, 216 Elmwoed Drive, Greersboro, N. C.: S. C. Repr.: H. E. Levett, 
18 Alaska Ave., Greenville; S. C.; Ga. Repr.: John Thorsen, 818 Springdale 
Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL CO. 


, INC., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. 
Sales Mer. 


, W. 8. Terell, 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices. Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.:; 
FP. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, N. C.; W. P. Warner and C. W. Meadors, Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F G. Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.: L. 
C. Mitchum, At'anta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.;: J. G. Myers, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; J. W. Buchanan, Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md.: G. W. Wood, 
Charlotte, N. C ; J. H. Murfee, Greensboro. N. C.: G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, 
N. C.; W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.;: C. T. Hardy, Durham, N C 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point. Ga. 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


1300-10 S. Mint St., 
TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 
Dist... Office: 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
1122 S. Blvd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr. 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., INC., P. O. Box 116, Gastonia, N. C. 
UNION STOP-FIRE CORP., 127 Ashland Place, — a N. Y. Sou. Repr.: 
L. B. McWilliams, 2104 Wilmore Drive, Charlotte, N. C. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants. Greenville 8S. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 
S. C.; D. C, Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8S. C.: 
Oliver B. Land, P. ©. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL . WINDING CO., Providence. 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Agts.: 
head Bldg., 


R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin; 903 White- 
Atlanta,’ Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W.,. 612 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston- Salem, 

VEEDER-ROOT., INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
t., Greenville, S. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALLERSTEIN CO., INC., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. 
Hill, S. C. Soi. Reprs.: 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., 
fin, Ga. 


Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 
Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, III, Box 123, Grif- 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 216'% W. Fourth St.. Charlotte, N. C.,: Clifton E. Wat- 
son and S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Walter 
FP. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; R. V. McPhail, Gastonia, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll, 


703 Jeflerson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail. 901-A Sul Ross St., 
Bona Allen Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. 


Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitman, 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHTTIN WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin Bidg., 
Charlotte. N. C.. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. i M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou 


. Repr.: 
liam K. Shirley. Box 84, Ware Shoals, 8. C 


Wil- 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J.. Sou. Reprs.: 
Ridgeway Drive. 


C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


513 So. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R, 1. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


CE LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


ECONOMY 
ROLLER GLUE 


Greenville Belting Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Exclusive Agent 
for the entire 
South. 


Manufacturers of 


LEATHER BELTING 
LOOM STRAPPING 
Phone 2218 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY Co. | 


WE REBUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE. N. C. PHONE 3-983! 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnstor Bidg . Charlotte N C 
753 Munsey Bidg.. Washington. D © 


WANTED 
BURLING AND MENDING OVERSEER 


Must be capable of supervising room with production of approximately 
600 pieces fancy worsteds when in full operation. Southern location. 
Excellent opportunity for the right man. Prominent company. House 
could be furnished 
Qualified applicants should submit full information in giving experience, 
age and references. 
Applications also solicited from experienced burlers and menders. 

Write “D. W. G.,” care Textile Bulletin 

P.O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


For Quality and Economy 
Textile Mill Brooms 
Dye House Brooms 


ask 


JOHN P. BATSON 


Box 84] Greenville. C 


WANTED 
We are looking for an experi- 
enced Mill Superintendent or 
person with similar qualification 
who is interested in traveling 
‘throughout the Southeast with 
an attractive line of mill ma- 
chinery and supplies. As South- 
ern distributor for prominent 
manufacturers of textile machin- 
ery we feel that the job will pro- 
vide an interestine proposition. 
Write for full details to 
P. O. Box 927 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


LOOM SPECIALISTS 


P.O. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phones 
13) WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 5567-7144 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY. — GREENVILLE, S.C. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN @ May, 1948 


EXPERIENCED Weave Room Overseer available: 
now employed: but would like to make a change 
Can furnish good recommendation; 15 years’ 
actual experience on white work; must be a good, 
established mill and good living conditions avail- 
able. Write ‘‘S. R. J.."’ care Textile Bulletin. P. 
O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Position. as Superintendent of Sewing 
Room, or a General Overseer of same in textile 
plant. References. Write ‘‘Sewing,’’ care Textile 
Bulletin. P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. Cc 


POSITION WANTED as. Overseer of Carding and 
Spinning. 35 years’ experience and can furnis’: 
excellent references as to character and abi'it: 
Now employed, but desire change. Write ‘‘L. L..”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 
C 


POSITION wanted as Superintendent of Carded 
Yarn or Combed Yarn Mill, or plain weaving 
mill. 24 years’ experience; best of references. Re- 
ply to “A.O.A.." care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FOR SALE 


Two oiling attachments for 101 Foster Win- 
der for sale. New, have not been taken from 


factory. boxes. A-1l condition. Two Foster 


Doublers for sale, Al condition. Can be 


seen on mill floor. 


FRIEDA MFG. COMPANY 
Att’n. Mr. G. R. Hooper, Mer. 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 


TESTING ENGINEER 
AVAILABLE 


Thoroughly experienced in control 
testing and in mill control. Also thor- 
oughly experienced in Quality Con- 
trol by Statistical Methods. Severa! 
years experience. Now employed: 
desire change. 


Write “Control.” 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 


New General Electru Mat 


Model— —284D7204 


Type—K 
Code—E 


1LBRI & COMPA. 
ia VI Pid 


WANTED 


ASSISTANT MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


FOR LONG ESTABLISHED 50,000 
SPINDLE SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL. TEXTILE SCHOOL GRAD- 
UATE WITH SOME EXPERI- 
ENCE PREFERRED. SALARY 
COMMENSURATE WITH ABIL- 
ITY. 

. REPLY TO “AMS” 

CARE TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P.O. BOX 1225 
CHARLOTTE 1 

-NORTH CAROLINA 


WANTED 


Man capable of supervising cord- 
uroy finishing operation on men’s 
wear fabrics. Must know cutting 
and finishing and be able to train 
operators. Excellent opportunity. 
Southern location. All replies will 
be held in confidence and ac- 
knowledged. Our employees know 
of this advertisement. Reply to 


“B.E.J..” 1012 Bedford Drive 
Augusta, Ga 


WANTED 


Man for employment in training deyartinent 


large Southern textile 


Dave textile «xpertence and oreferabivy 


experience. Housing «availaiie 


Excellent oppertunity far right. man: 


Apply to “Training.” care Textile Sniletin 
P. ©. Box 1225. Charlotte 


HOSIERY EXPERTS 


wish to buy or take interest in a 
medium size Hosiery Mill produc- 
ing Ladies’ full fashioned hose 
only, or mixed Ladies’, Men's and 
Children’s circular hose. Detailed 
offers requested. 


Write “Experts” 
Care Textile Bulletin 
Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N.C. 


FOR SALE 


4 Roll Drawing with Cush 


24 Del 


Del 


Please write to “Drawing 


P.O. Box 122 


har! 


Rolls and 


r 
\ 


WANTED 
DYER. 


Experienced on Rayon, Rayon and Acetate 
and Wool Mixtures. This is a permanent 
position on second shift with excellent 
chance for advancement. State personal data 
and experience. Plant is located in Southern 
Virginia and employs approximately 300 
people. Replies will be held in strict confi- 
dence. 


Write ““Dyer,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


An Industrial Engineer who understands job load, evaluctions, 
time study and internal cost for a cotton mill im the Piedmont 


Section of North Carolina. 


Write “Engineer,” 


care Textile Bulletin 


P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte |. N. C. 


MEN WANTED—POSITIONS OPEN: We can place superintendents for cotton mills in the South. I 
assistant mill manager rayon fabrics $6,000-$8,000; superintendent bleaching, dveing 
assistant training director; designer for jacquard and dobby fabrics; 
ton carding and assistant overseer cotton spinning; two instructors or teachers in text 
rayon-cotton dyers and finishers; master mechanic 10,000 spindle cotton mill; chemists 
South America; hosiery machine fixers; 


We invite correspondence (confidential) with men seeking new positions and with emplo\ 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc., 294 tiie St. Boston 8. Mass. 


Over Fifty Years in Business 


sewing machine fixers. 


overseer cotton 


7a ana 
Mercerizing piant. Seurh Amer: 
assistant overseer cot 
LoreMan certuroy 
laboratory men: fixer 
ers seeking new personne. 


hone 
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WANTED 


Overseer of Caring 


acyge Alabama mull. 


Reply w tare Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Commission salesman covering Georgia and 
Alabama to handle an old line leather beit- 
ing account. 


Reply to “Belting.” care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225. Charlotte i, N. C. 


WANTED 


Overseer af Spinning, 


urge Alaiama mill. 


ie “ME Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED 


Textile Engineering graduate with 22 years’ 
experience ail phases mill operations seeks 
position as manager of mill. Used to and 
capable of hard, efficient, executive type 
work. Available July ist. References. 


Write ““Efficient."’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED 


Textile graduate of cotton carting aod spin- 


GLADIOLUS-DAHLIA, 50 huge fowered 


; Ling. Cesires position as overseer af carding giadiolia, mixed, $1.25. Free, 1 package zin- 
Sew emplioved Sut desire : 
f nia seed (Giant) 
f Cam furnish goed references 
Giladioli Gardens, Yardley, Penna 
FOR WANTED 
| of © Position as Superintendent. Have well bal- 
Seinetie and arygaret rui- 
turing fancy and plain rayon and cotton. 
. orice ust of perenniais 
“Manufacturing.” care Textile Bulletin, 
a P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


| Available Large Quantities 


| RAYON YARN OF ALL TYPES 


| W ill sell or exchange for other yarns 


mte Rayon,” care Textile Bulletin 


P ©. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C. 


= 
143 


H. C. FINDLEY 


Textue Machinery & Supplies 
We Overhaul Spinning & Carding Machinery 


ANDERSON, S. 


C PHONE 1354 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK - - - 


| Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN 


for __one year at $1.50 or 


HELA 


SIGNED _ 

POSITION 

FIRM 

ADDRESS___ 


Check! 


_REMITTANCE ENCLOSED; 


ease Send Money Order or Check as we cannot be responsible for cash 


Mail to TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


three years at $3.00. 


SEND BILL. 
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COTTONS, RAYONS, MIXED GOODS 


Dependable, rapid and economical. Effective over a 
wide range of processes, temperatures and speeds. 


Particularly suitable for continuous de-sizing. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 
180 Madison Avenue * New York 16 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Moving — Erecting — Exporting 
General Overhauling 


atl Textile Apron Co. 


ALL TYPES OF PICKER APRONS 
AND BEATER LAGS 


1055 WEST FRANKLIN AVENUE 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


PHONES 
Night—2149-W 
996-W 


Day—1723 


Servin 1g the Textile Ind ustry Since 1973 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 


P. ©. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 


John P. Batson 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr, P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 


MANUFACTURING 


Industrial. Chemicals 
Sulfonated Oils 
Wetting Agents 
Warp Sizings 
Industrial Paints 
Soaps 


of CHEMICAL 
Spartanburg 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Gefore Closing Down 


— TEXTILE 


MILL NEWS 


GOLDVILLE, petition is being 
circulated in Goldville asking the United 
States Post Office Department to chang: 
the community's name to Joanna Town 
Goldville is the site of Joanna Cotton Mills 
Co., which markets its finished cloth pro- 
duction under the trade name. “Joanna 


Fabric.” 


GONZALES, TEx.—The third shift has 
been eliminated at Gonzales Cotton Mills, 
according to A. G. Ainsworth, president. 
About 275 workers have been retained for 
production of osnaburgs. 


HARTWELL, Ga. — Daniel Construction 
Co. has been awarded the contract for con- 
struction of the new $3,000,000 rayon 
weaving plant of Textron Southern, Inc. 


BOILING SPRINGS. N. C.—David Sobel 


and associates of New York City have sold. 


the Boiling Springs Mill ‘to James R. Riley 
and Robert R. Spilman. The plant is equip- 
ped with approximately 3,000 spindles, pro- 
duction yarn of medium counts. Mr. Riley 
is president and treasurer of Kings Moun- 
tain (N. C.) Narrow Fabrics, Inc., and 
Mr. Spilman is a resident of Monroe, N. C. 


FRONT ROYAL, VA.—The Virginia State 
Water Control Board, in unprecedented ac- 
tion this month, ordered American Viscose 
Corp. to clarify and neutralize completely 
the waste water from its Front Royal plant. 
The corporation was ordered to install 
waste treatment equipment by’ March 31, 


1949. 


New York, N. Y.—Directors of Reeves 
Bros., Inc., at a meeting May 17 declared 
a dividend of 25 cents per share on the 
common stock, and an extra dividend of 
25 cents, both payable July 1 to stockhold- 
ers of record June 3. 


SWEETWATER, TENN. Both plants of 
American Textile Woolen Co. are being 
disposed of by the present owners. It is 
understood that the plant at Athens, Tenn.., 
containing 5,600 wool spindles and 42 
looms, already has been sold. The Sweet- 
water unit contains 160,000 square feet of 
floor space, 3,700 spindles, 64 looms. and 
adequate complementary machinery. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. — Plans to erect a 
$100,000 building to house the general 
offices of the Kendall Co, cotton mills di- 
vision have been announced by H. K. Hal- 
lette, general manager. The structure, plans 
for which are being drawn by J. N. Pease 
& Co., will be located at 521 East More- 
head Street. Office space will be included 
for the accounting, payroll, purchasing, en- 
gineering, planning and personnel depart- 
ments. The Southern executive offices of the 
Kendall Co. were first established in 1928 
at Paw Creek, N. C.. where it has been 
located since then. Cotton purchasing offices 
are maintained at Newberry, S. C., and re- 
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search offices’ and laboratory facilities will 
continue to be located at Paw Creek, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hallett. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Bids were due May 

on a one-story, 90 by 210-foot ware- 
house to be erected for the Greenville plant 
of Woodside Mills. J. E. Sirrtne Co. is en- 
gineering the project. 


| 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Spatex Corp., in- 
corporated in Delaware, has purchased the 
Hoskins Plant of Textron Southern, Inc. 
President of ‘the purchasing firm is Robert 
L. Gilman of: New York City, also head of 
Profile Cotton Mills at Jacksonville, Ala. 
Textron will retain possession of the pl int, 
which contains 580 looms and 29,312 spin- 
dles, until September. Production of comb- 
ed lawns and boardcloths will be continued 
following an improvement and moderniza- 
tion program. 


Rock $. C.—Bids were to be re 
ceived May 25 on.a proposed addition to 
the plant of Arcade Cotton Mills. J. E 
Sirrine Co. of Greenville, S. C., is in charge 
of engineering. 


LANDIS, N. C.—A $750,000 moderniza- 


tion and expansion program has been made 


known by P. K. Dry, superintendent of 
Linn Mills Co., Inc., and Corriher Mills 
Co., Inc. The program calls for the replace- 
ment of about $550,000 worth of mill ma- 
chinery, two additions to the Corriher plant, 
an addition to the Linn plant, and the con 
struction of a general mill office, he stated. 
In addition to replacing many of the old 
spinning frames, the company also plans to 
add 3,000 to 5,000 spindles. Space will be 
provided for as many as 8,000 additional 
spindles. 


MONROE, N. C. — Decision has been 
reached by officials of Bloom Mills, Inc., of 
New York City, to open a second plant 
here. The company has let a contract to R. 
T. Murray, local contractor, for the remodel- 
ing of a large building here, to be ready 
for occupancy about the first of June. Bloom 
Mills’ first plant, to be located in the Camp 
Sutton area, will have approximately 5,- 
000 spindles and 65 looms in initial opera- 
tions for the manufacture of broadcloth 
from Egyptian cotton. Work has been pro- 
gressing on the first mill and limited pro- 
duction is under way. 


PELZER, S. C A fluorescent lighting 
system and a new humidifying system have 
been installed throughout the upper plant 
of Pelzer Mills, a subsidiary of the Kendall 
Co. In addition, .completely new Saco- 
Lowell spinning is being installed. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Edwin D. White, formerly assistant to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, has been 
named cotton specialist for the Economic 
Co-operative Administration. 


INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED — 


E. J. Gernt, manager of Luray (Va.) 
Textile Corp., has been elected president of 
the Luray Chamber of Commerce. 


D. M. Cline, formerly associated . with 
Shuford Mills at Hickory, N. C., has been 
named manager of Patterson (N. C.). Mills, 
Inc. He succeeds J. Ralph Ritchie. : 

William J. Plaskon of Dublin, Ga., has 
been awarded the medal presented annually 
by the American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation to the highest ranking senior in 
the A. French Textile School, Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta. The Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia 
medal was awarded to William D. Lippman 
of Toledo, Ohio, as the best all-round tex- 
tile school student. 


C. L. Targgart, formerly of Pelzer, S. €., 
has been transferred to the Wateree Plant of 
the Kendall Co. cotton mills division at 
Camden, S. C., as manager; he succeeds J. 
C. Ewing, now manager of the Thrift Plant 
at Paw Creek, N.C. : ... LH. Jordan is 
now manager of the Addison Plant at Edge- 
field, S. C.; he replaces Karl A. Gelpke, 
now assistant works manager of the di- 
vision, with headquarters at Paw Creek. . . . 
G. W. McCall has been promoted from 
overseer of weaving at the Pelzer Mills up- 
per plant to superintendent of the lower 
plant; E. P. Thomas of Arcadia, 8. C.. has 
been named overseer of weaving at the up- 
per plant... . J. A. Trayham has. been pro- 
moted trom assistant overseer to overseer of 
the cloth room in the Pelzer lower plant, 


OBITUARIES 


Harry Lee Cornelius, Sr., 59, retired 
general purchasing agent for Celanese Corp. 
of America, died recently at Cumberland, 
Md., after an illness of ten months. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, two sons, two daughters 
and five grandchildren. 


John E. Fullagar, 67, retired secretary 
of Union-Buffalo Mills Co. at Union, S. C.. 
died this month at his home in Rochelle 
Park, N. J. He was associated with Union- 
Buffalo for 39 years. Surviving are his 
widow, two daughters, a son and a sister. 


William A. MeCanless, 67, president 
of Halifax Cotton Mills at South Boston: 
Va., died May 21 in a Salisbury, N. C.. 
hospital. He is survived by two sons, two 
daughters, three brothers, three sisters and 
six grandchildren. 


William Harold Gibson, Jr... 60. 
prominent retired textile executive, died 
May 21 at Gastonia, N. C. He was a former 
superintendent of Martha Mills at Thomas- 
ton, Ga., and organized Gibson Yarn & 
Weave Mills at Dallas, N. C.. before his 
recent retirement. He was president of the 
Southern Textile Association during 1926- 
27. Survivors include his wife, a son. a 
daughter, a sister and two brothers. 
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For consistently 
thorough, economical, fast 
stripping of woolens, acetates, nylon, 
mixed fabrics, or re-worked wools, use 
powdered, dust-free Parolite as 
| your stripping agent. 


EXTREMELY HIGH CONCENTRATION ... 


pound for pound, Parolite does seven times 
the work of liquid stripping agents. 
ABSOLUTE UNIFORMITY makes Parolite 
easy to use in standardized procedure. 


STABLE IN STORAGE... long periods of 
storage have no appreciable affect 
upon the strength of Parolite. 
COMPLETELY SOLUBLE .. . Treated 
materials are left with no residue 
after stripping with Parolite. 


* 


made only by ROYCE 


Remember these two important 
points: Parolite is a better 


Stripping agent. It is made 
only by Royce. S 4 


*Registered Trade Mark!) 


| 
CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY i. 


MANUFACTURERS OF NEOZYME* * VATROLITE* DISCOLITE* DRYTEX* 
FABRITEX* * GUMOLITE* * CASTROLITE* * VELVORAY®* ZIPOLITE* 
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SAVINGS 


In spinning frames, looms, motors and other machinery where 
rease-lubricated ball and roller bearings are used, you'll get 
Sauer performance, longer bearing life, and lower maintenance 
_costs when you lubricate with Texaco Regal Starfak No. 2. You'll 
save through— 

1. Lower Maintenance Costs—because Texaco Regal Starfak No. 2 
sn its stability under severe operating conditions . . . resists 
oxidation and gum formation...is less affected by temperature 
changes than other greases. Your machinery requires less servicing. 

2. Lower Replacement Costs—because, as operators everywhere 
have proved, bearings last longer when protected with Texaco 
Regal Starfak No. 2. 

3: Lower Lubrication Costs—because fewer applications are 
needed. Texaco Regal Starfak No. 2 resists leakage, separation 


| and wash-out. 
- tion—Texaco Regal 4. Higher Productivity—because Texaco Regal Starfak No. 2 


St { k N 2 FS assures smoother, more trouble-free operation . . . reduces down- 
arra 


To assure greater production of stain-free yarn and fabric, 
lubricate looms and top rolls with Texaco Stazon. It stays on 
bearing surfaces—off the material. 

For Texaco Products and Lubrication Engineering Service, call 
the nearest of the more than 2500 Texaco Distributing Plants in 


the 48 States, or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Wednesday night featuring Gordon MacRae and Evelyn Knight . 


. ABC Network 


Courtesy Universal Winding Company 


When you protect anti- 
riction bearings with 
the lubricant that lowers ; 
= 
coasts. increases nroduc- 
| 
4 


